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CHAPTER L 



" There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in yoai philoaophy." — Bamla. 

aERILPOINT Lighthouse waa almost as 
time-worn and weather-beaten in appear- 
ance as the rocky grey proinontory upon 
which it stood, sturdily bidding de6ance 
to wind and weather. Year after year 
it had stood there, doing its duty bravely ; 
and though the old grey stones had been 
worn and battered by many a storm and whirlwind, they 
were strong still in their old age, and showed little aigne of 
yielding to the furious blasts which roared around thoin 
from time to time. And night after night the old lights 
house threw out its light cheerfully over the dark waters 
which surged and moaned round Perilpoint Rocks, and 
aitors and travellers loved the light better and better, as 
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they learned from what dangers it saved them. Perilpoint 
was the name given to a chain of rocks which ran oat from 
the mainland about half-a-mile into the sea ; and it was at 
the further end of these rocks that the lighthouse stood, to 
warn passing vessels from approaching too near them. For 
they shelved down steeply to the water, and rose again here 
and there in sharp peaks, covered at high tide, and very 
dangerous ; and more than once a ship had struck on them 
and gone down, when, through carelessness, the lighthouse 
lamps had been neglected. Where the promontory joined 
the mainland, the rocks were some hundred feet high, and 
the descent to the level of the lighthouse was by a rough, 
stony path, bordered near the summit by a rude kind of 
bru^wood. To the dwellers in the lighthouse, however, 
this pathway seemed easy enough ; but their more frequent 
mode of reaching the town of Pointhaven was by crossing 
the little bay which lay between Perilpoint and the Point- 
haven beach. The bay was calm and quiet: it was on 
the opposite side t)f the rocks, and at their extreme end, 
that the water was always seething and foaming over the 
hidden, or partially hidden, peaks, with their seaweed 
crowns. Pointhaven was a moderate-sized town, a^d a 
busy one, for a large fishing trade was carried on by the 
inhabitants, and the beach was studded here and there with 
fishermen's huts. It was not a fashionable watering-place, 
but it had attractions of its own, not the least of which was 
its picturesque scenery, which drew to it a good many 
visitors — artists among them — during the summer months. 
Its rocks and its sands were delightful play-places for 
children ; and the town boasted the attraction of affording 
quarters for the Militia at certain seasons in the year, at 
which times it was gay enough to please the most pleasure 
loving of the young neighbouring people, who at other times 
were fond of pronouncing it a " slow old place, with nothing 
but fish to be seen." But then they did not look at the 
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yellow sands and the pictaresque costumes of the fishwives, 
nor at the grey and brown rocks, with their bright dresses of 
lichen and seaweed, nor at the shining blue water in the bay, 
and the dark waves with their white foam-crests oat beyond. 
And they did not listen to the soft flapping of the seagulls' 
wings, as tbey skimmed over the surface of the water, nor 
to the surging of those black waves which dashed against 
the rocks at Ferilpoint, nor to the gentler rippling of their 
smaller sister-waves upon the beach. For at Fointhaven, 
as at all other places, however beautiful, there were many 
who cared for none of these things, while to others these 
sights and sounds of God's creation were like perpetual 
pictures and perpetual music One of those who most loved 
them was Hazel, the lighthouse-keeper's daughter. She 
was sixteen years of age ; a striking-looking girl, with a 
slender, graceful figure, and an expressive and interesting 
&ce — ^a face which people generally looked at twice as they 
passed her, and which excited some wonder in their minds. 
Her rippling chestnut-brown hair, loosely knotted, and her 
dark, wistful eyes — ^for which, perhaps, her name had been 
given her — ^were the envy of the Fointhaven maidens, both 
of high and low degree. And it was for her beauty, as well 
as for a certain exclusiveness and reserve of character, that 
girls of her own station called her "proud," and "stuck- 
up," and a good many other hard things, which Hazel did 
not hear in her lighthouse home ; or of which, if she did 
hear, she took no notice. 

She stood at the far end of the Ferilpoint rocks one 
windy October day, watching the gathering clouds and 
the uneasy swelling of the waves, with both interest and 
anxiety — anxiety, because her father was expected home 
that night from a fishing expedition, on which he had been 
absent three days, and she knew well what those signs 
in the clouds and in the water indicated. Hazel had often 
stood on the rocks and watched a storm come up, and she 
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Lad grown almost as weather-wise as her father himself, 
She thoroughly enjoyed the rough wind and the excite- 
ment of the coming storm, and liked to stay out till the 
last moment — till the rain came down in torrents, or 
till the wind grew too strong for her to keep a safe 
footing any longer. It was growing strong now — stronger 
every minute, and the waves were getting more and more 
impatient, dashing themselves against the rocks, as if 
enraged against that strong, restraining barrier. Already 
the sharp, dangerous peaks were covered, hiding them- 
selves, ready to entrap any unwary vessel, and the water 
rose gradually round the higher point where Hazel stood. 
But she knew just how far it rose on the stormiest day, 
and was quite safej and the colour rose in her face, and 
her eyes shone with excitement as she looked out over the 
water, and watched the fishing-boats tossing up and down 
like india-rubber balls in the bay. " It is splendid ! " she 
said to herself, " only I wish father would come home ! I 
am glad he knows so well how to manage his boat There 
will be all the fish to pack away to-night ; how disagreeable 
it will be I I wonder why I hate the work so much t 

Other girls don't, and mother doesn't. I wonder why ^" 

Hazel went off into a reverie so deep that she did not notice 
the little boat for which she was looking, just a speck in the 
far distance, making its way slowly over the noisy waves. 

Hazel's life, as far back as she could remember, had been 
a puzzle to her. When she was a little child she had not 
felt like other children; she had shrunk from the little, 
rough, dirty boys and girls, who tumbled about all day 
long on the beach, by the fishermen's huts, and her life had 
been a lonely one. She had not cared to play with them, 
and had liked better to play her own games, aloof from 
them all, and to think her own thoughts, which they were 
not able to share. And as she grew older she began to 
wonder why she could not play with the dirty little 
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children, and why there should be that difference between 

herself and them, which she felt there was, and coald not 

explain. The fishwives, too, frightened her by their loud, 

coarse voices, and by the rough, and sometimes bad words 

they said to each other and to the children. Hazel had often 

wondered, in her childish way, why they liked to be so rude 

and noisy, and to live, many of them, in such dirty cottages, 

and why they did not wash their children's faces oftener. 

For she was very fastidious herself in every respect, and 

her mother had found her several times wrapped in a shawl 

washing out her little frocks in the clear pools on the rocks 

when she had accidentally soiled them more than usual, 

because she knew that she must not ask for a clean one till 

Sunday ! 

Another thing which had distressed her all her life was, 
that she could not get people to answer questions. She 
seemed to have spent her childish years in asking questions, 
which nobody could or would answer. Why things were 
as they were, and how they had become so, were her two 
great troubles — troubles, because she was sure that some 
people knew, and she wanted to know too, and could not 
find out. She asked her father and mother, but they did 
not seem to care to find out, and only laughed at her 
questions. Her father could tell her plenty of stories of 
foreign lands, for he had been a sailor, and had travelled to 
many far-off countries ; but he could not satisfy her curiosity 
about the wonderful things which he could teU her of as 
facts ; and, worse than that, he could not even see why she 
should want to know more about them. Still less could her 
mother see it, for she had not travelled, and her little world 
of scrubbing and cleaning, and making and mending, with 
an occasional chat with a neighbour, was enough for her. 
So Hazel had for the last two or three years ceased to ask 
them questions, and had tried to find out for herself all she 
could, by getting hold of books — old books, bought at a 
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second-hand shop in Pointhaven, with saved-up pennies and 
halfpennies, which her father and mother gave her when 
they had some to spare. They were very good to her, and 
Hazel loved them dearly; but it was a disappointment 
to her that they could not sympathise with her. She was a 
puzzle to them, as she was indeed to herself, and her life 
was a lonely one for a young girL 

Still it was not unhappy — or not. altogether so; for Hazel 
loved the old lighthouse and the rocks and water more than 
she could tell to anybody; and besides this, she enjoyed 
perfect freedom to go exactly where she pleased, and had 
been accustomed to row herself across the bay to Point- 
haven beach when she liked, ever since she had been strong 
enough to hold the oars. And when quite a child her 
great amusement had been to peep in at the windows of 
gentlemen's houses in the town, especially in the twilight, 
when the rooms were bright with firelight, and to wiftch 
that different life within, which seemed to her so much more 
beautiful and attractive than that in the fishing-huts on the 
beach. She did not envy the pretty dresses of the children 
who played in those warm, brightly-lighted rooms, nor yet 
the good things which she sometimes saw ready for them 
on the tea-table ; and yet she always turned away with a 
feeling of regret and longing, which she could not explain, 
nor quite understand. 

Sometimes, while she peeped through the half-drawn 
blinds, she saw someone at the piano, and heard music and 
singing, and she stood listening till the tears ran down her 
cheeks, and she was obliged to turn away because it was 
getting so dark and cold — ^wondering why she need love that 
beautiful music so much, if she might not have any of it. 
Sometimes she had stayed so long that her father had come 
to fetch her, and had taken her home sobbing on his 
shoulder with a grief he was at a loss to comprehend. 
Only she was a " strange child," he said, and always had 
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been, from the time when he had come home from his last 
long voyage, and had wondered at, and rejoiced over, the 
beauty and grace of his little two-year-old daughter, bom 
shortly after he had left his home, and the first child he had 
ever had to live. For he and his wife had known a greafc 
deal of sorrow in their younger day& Four young infants 
had been one by one laid in the churchyard, so it was not to 
be wondered at that the lighthouse-keeper had spoilt his 
last little daughter, and allowed her to have her own way, 
till she had grown as "proud and wilful" — so the neigh- 
bours said — " as a duchess." 

Whether she deserved these hard names we shall see; 
but we must now return to Ferilpoint, where we left hor 
standing, lost in thought, in the midst of the gathering 
storm. The increasing darkness recalled her to herself, and 
she remembered that the lighthouse lamps ought to be 
lighted without delay. So with a last look at the lowering 
sky, she turned and ran home as quickly as the blustering 
wind would let her. Her mother met her at the door — a 
strong, active-looking woman, clean and tidy in her dress, 
like her daughter, but in every other respect totally unlike 
her. There was a motherliness and thrift in her good- 
humoured face, and strength in her tall and stout figure, 
but there was no refinement in either, as there was in every 
play of Hazel's expressive features, and in her every 
movement. 

"Why, lass, you're late!" she said; "didst see youl 
father coming 1 Here's supper will be spoilt if he don't 
soon come, and I took such pains, too, to make it a good 
one ! Here, light the lamps, and come and warm you by 
the fire ; you're cold, ain't you 1 " 

" Rather, mother," answered Hazel. " It's going to be 
a wild night, but I think father will soon be in. I'll 
light up the first thing ; I forgot how dark it was' getting." 

Hazel mounted the steep stairs and lit the lamps, which 
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shone out one by one over the dark water, like bright 
eyes, to see for travellers, when they could no longer see for 
themselves. Then she looked out at the pretty reflected 
light in the water, and as she did so, caught sight of her 
father's boat, slowly and painfully making its way to land. 
It had passed safely outside the dangerous peaks, and would 
soon make its way round to the sheltered cove in Perilpoint 
Bay. 

" Poor father ! how wet he will be I " said Hazel to 
herself. " How pretty the light looks in the sea this dark 
night ! I like to see it get brighter and brighter, as each 
lamp is lighted. Father's in the bay now ; I wonder if he 
has caught much fish ? " 

" Hazel ! Hazel ! " called her mother from below, " come 
down, child, and mind the supper, while I run to the Cove 
and help my man to bring up the fish. What art dreaming 
of, lass, up there so long % " 

*' I was looking at the sea, mother," said Hazel, apolo- 
getically ; " the lights make it look so pretty." 

"Ay, most nights, I suppose," said Mrs. Manlinson, 
unsympathisingly, though she did not mean to be unkind ; 
" faint different to-night from other nights, eh 1 An' the 
times you've looked at it, T should think you'd be tired ! " 

Hazel made no answer, but her bright face grew sober, 
and she sighed, as she sat down by the fire to watch the 
saucepans, while her mother, wrapping herself in an old 
bonnet and shawl, took a lantern and went out into the 
dark night to meet her husband. A quarter of an hour 
later they came in together, bearing between them an 
immense basket of fish, which they deposited in an outer 
kitchen before Manlinson gave his daughter his always 
affectionate greeting. 

" Why, lass, you're grown handsomer than ever ! " he said, 
as he drew a chair to the warm blaze, and. took her slender 
fingers in his own strong, horny ones. " Been lookin' at 
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the storm, have ye 1 Why, you've been an' lighted up your 
own cheeks as well as the lamps ; hasn't she, wife 1 " 

Mrs. Manlinson laughed, and Hazel answered — 

'* I watched the storm come up, father ; it was splendid ! 
Only I wanted you to come home. I hope there won't be 
shipwrecks to-night, father)" And a sudden pallor came 
over the girl's face for a moment. 

"'Tain't so bad by half as many a night I've known," 
said Manlinson. *' When I was in the Atlantic, Hazel, on 
board the " 

But here his wife, knowing that a long yam was coming, 
and fearing for her carefully cooked supper, interrupted, and 
bade them come to the table, remarking, that *'for her 
part she thought there was storming enough at home 
to-night, without any of your Atlantics." 

Manlinson was hungry, and obeyed very readily, and as 
soon as the meal was over, he and his wife busied them- 
selves in sorting the fish ready for sale, while Hazel, to her 
relief, was told by her mother to put up the tea-things, an 
employment which suited her better than the cold slippery 
fish, for she had a special aversion to this job, and her 
mother knew it. She was a kind-hearted woman, and 
though she laughed at her daughter's " squeamishness," she 
spared her from a great deal of work that was disagreeable, 
by setting her to other tasks. For herself, she cared little 
what she did; dl things came alike to her, and she and her 
husband worked with a will, till all was ready for the early 
morning market. Hazel, when her own duties were done, 
and she had made up a cheerful fire for her father and 
mother, wrapped a shawl over her head, and ran out to 
watch the storm. It was passing over now ; the wind had 
sunk to a moaning whisper, and the rain had ceased, leaving 
the rocks all glistening with drops, lighted up by the red 
light from the lamps, like beautiful jewels. The clouds were 
rolling away gradually, and a few stars were visible. 
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Hazel thought of the time when she was a little child, 
and used to sit on the rocks every evening to see which 
lamps would be lighted first — the lamps in the sky or those 
in the lighthouse. And she remembered how she used to 
clap her hands in triumph when the sky lamps won the 
race, and shone out one by one, and how she used to wonder 
liow they were lighted, and whether the angels had matches 
to light them with. She remembered asking her mother 
that question, and Mrs. Manlinson's shocked answer, " Fie, 
child ! don't ye know better than tJiat f What*ll ye think 
next, silly bairn ! " But then that was not an answer after 
all, and poor Hazel did not dare ask again — till she knelt 
down at her little bedside, after her mother had bid her 
good-night, and asked God if He would tell her how His 
lamps were lighted. A childish prayer — ^but she had learnt 
something about them not long afterwards, and she always 
believed it was because she had asked God about it 

In walking through Pointhaven one afternoon with her 
father, when she was about nine years old, a large bill in a 
shop-window had attracted her attention. It was the 
announcement of an astronomical lecture for children, to 
be given that evening by the Hector of St PhUip's, the 
parish church of Pointhaven. " What does that long word 
mean, father 1 " asked Hazel ; " is it something nice 1 " Her 
father could not exactly explain, but believed it had some- 
thing to do with the stars. The child became excited 
immediately. " My sky-lamps I " she cried ; " I asked God 
to tell me. Oh, father, let us go 1 I have wanted to know 
about the stars since I was ever so little I " And Manlin- 
son, content to please his little daughter in that as in most 
of her requests, took her to the lecture. It was given in 
terms plain enough for her to understand a great deal, 
though not all, that was said, and her mind was filled with 
wonder. She had never dreamed of siich an explanation of 
her " lamps,'' and she was disappointed at first to find that 
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all her dreams had been only fancies — nothing more. 
However, as she grew older the diappointment wore off, 
and she thought that, after al], the stars were much more 
wonderful than they had ever been in her childish idea of 
them, and her great desire then was to know more. So she 
saved up her pennies till she had enough to buy a little 
book— only a little, simple one — about astronomy, and this 
book was one of her greatest treasures, read and re-read 
until it was falling to pieces from old age. She felt that 
there was yet much more to learn, but who was to teach 
her f She could not understand aU she road, and there was 
no one to explain ; and if she saved more money to buy 
bigger books, they might be too hard for her to understand 
at alL As she stood on the rocks that October night, 
thinking over these past experiences, she felt that the world 
was fuU of mysteries — and who had the keyt or how 
could she get the key and unlock them f — she, the light- 
house-keeper's daughter, who might only peep throtigh the 
windows of those bright houses, where there were pictures, 
and masic, and happy people talking — ^perhaps about the 
very things she wanted to know — and rows of beautiful 
books on the walls, only waiting to be read. Hazel pressed 
her fingers over her brow, and wondered if she would 
always feel as she did now — a puzzle to herself — ^with no 
one near her to help her to unravel the puzzle. No one but 
God — and it seemed so hard to be patient and wait His 
time. 






CHAPTER II 

"Who's thare besides foul weather 1 
One minded like the weather, most nnqnietly." 

—king Ltar. 

SHILE the lighthoDse-keepei^B daughter stood 
alone on the rocks, puzzling over perplexing 
thoughts, and at the same time enjoying 
thoroughly the Btormy scene around her, a 
young girl, about two years her senior, sat in a luxuriously 
furnished little chamber, over a bright fire, starting when 
the wind whistled a little louder than uBual in the chimney, 
and rejoicing that the worst of the storm was certainly over. 
She had drawn her easy-chair close to the fender, on which 
her feet comfortably rested ; and with a book on her lap, 
and Candles on the small table at her side, seemed to be 
furnished with all that was requisite for the beguilement of 
a stormy evening. Yet there was an anxious expression on 
her fair face, and her bine eyes rested on the fire instead of 
on her book, and the firelight showed tears in them. She 
was a pretty, delicate-looking girl, with a very white, clear 
complexion, soft bine eyes, and golden hair, which hung 
carelessly in short thick curls on her neck ; it refused to 
grow in any other way ; and she wore it still in her childish 
fashion. In her white dress, with its green ribbons, 
and in her fair beauty, she looked very much like her 
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name — "Waterlily" — ^given her long ago by her only 
brother. 

I said her apartment was laznrioas, bat it was after 
a simple fashion. Pretty curtains and well-chosen furni- 
ture, plenty of books, and pictures, and illuminated texU 
on the walls, lighted up by the fire and candle-]ight, 
gave the room an air of luxury, while there was no 
extravagance in any of its comfort& It was a small room 
too, but Lilian Thursfield preferred it to any other in the 
house, because it was in a turret, approached by a narrow 
staircase, which cut it off from the other rooms, and gave it 
both privacy and romantic interest in the eyes of its young 
occupant. 

Pointhaven Tower was a very old house, full of odd 
comers and passages, and little flights of stairs and wide 
cupboards. It stood on high ground, half-a-mile from the 
town, in the opposite direction to Perilpoint, and was 
approached by a long hilly avenue of tall trees and brush- 
wood. There was a good-sized garden, part of which, 
surrounded by a wall, just below the turret, had become so 
overgrown with weeds in the time of the former occupants 
of the Tower that the present possessors had not attempted 
to bring it into order. It was a small piece only, and was 
avoided by the servants, who had an idea that it was 
haunted ; and they wondered at Miss Lilian for liking to 
sleep JQSt above such a dismal-looking place — especially as 
there was a staircase in the turret-wall, leading straight 
down from her room into this very wilderness, called by 
Lilian the '* Jungle," and outside the " Jungle " a narrow, 
lonely, unfrequented road, leading right away down the 
diffis to the seashore— -just the very road for robbers to 
come up by, for a midnight attack upon the Tower I Lilian, 
however, though of a timid disposition naturally, had no 
fear of either ghosts or robbers ; and as she kept the key of 
the staircase door always on her side — which key served to 
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unlock th© lower door also — she felt quite safe. Neverthe- 
less, she was rather startled, when, as she sat looking into 
the fire, a sudden noise against the window struck her ear— 
a noise like a handful of sand thrown against the panes. 
She listened till the sound was repeated ; then going hastily 
to the window, opened it, and looked out. It was not yet 
quite dark, and she saw some one standing in the old 
garden, just beneath the window. 

" Who's there ] " she asked in her bravest tones, for she 
had some idea who her late visitor might be. " What is 
the matter ] " 

"I am here,'* was the answer, in a well-known voice, 
which sent a throb of joy and relief through Lilian's frame. 
" Can you let me in ? Is the coast clear ] '* 

" Oh, Arthur, I am so glad ! " whispered Lilian. " Yes, 
wait a minute ; I'U let you in/' And taking a candle in her 
hand, she unlocked the staircase door, and carefully 
descended the steep winding steps, looking very dim and 
ghostly by the light of a solitary candle. 

She was glad when she reached the bottom, and her heart 
beat as she put the key into the lock of the outer door and 
found that it would not at first yield to her efforts to turn 
it. However, she succeeded at last, by using all her force, 
and admitted a young man, about two years older than 
herself, to whom she clung passionately, exclaiming — 

" Oh, Arthur, I was just longing for you ! I have been so 
dull this evening, and I am always dull now you are kept 
away like this ! Come up into my room ; I have a nice 
little fire, and you can dry yourself. Your coat is quite 
wet." 

" This looks comfortable ! " said the young man, as he 
followed Lilian into her cosy apartment, and was pushed 
by her into the easy-chair without ceremony. " It's no joke 
walking along the cliff to-night, Lilian ! The wind is going 
down now, but it has been tremendous." 
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As the firelight fell upon him, a bystander would have 
reco<mised him at once as Lilian's brother. He had the 
same delicately>formed features and paleness of com- 
plexion, and all Lilian's sweetness of expression, mingled 
with plenty of strength and manliness. His hair was 
darker than hers — brown, but dashed with what he laugh- 
ingly called her own '* gold-dust," and thick and wavy, and 
his eyes had in their blue depth a deeper, greyer shade than 
Lilian's. They were beautiful eyes, and they were lighted 
up with pleasure as he looked down at the "Waterlily," 
who had seated herself in great contentment on a stool at 
his feet, having first taken the precaution to lock the door. 

" You frightened me so just for a minute ! '' she said. 
^' The wind had been whistling in the chimney so dismally, 
that I had grown quite creepy, and I couldn't think who 
was coming to attack me I But oh, I am so glad to see you, 
Arthur ! " 

'* I was afraid I should startle you," he said ; *' but I saw 
the light in the window, so I felt sure you were here. But 
why are you spending the evening up here alone 1 Where 
are the aunts?" 

"They are downstairs," said Lilian. "They have been 
with me a good while this evening. I am shut up here 
because I have had a bad cold, but I think I. shall go down 
to-morrow — ^if Aunt Winifred will let me," she added, with 
a smile. 

" Aunt Winifred is good to you, isn't she 1 " asked her 
brother, anxiously. "Does she tyrannise awfully over 
you 1 " 

" No, she is good to me," answered Lilian ; " she is 
strict about some things, and I am often dreadfully 
provoked with her, but she is kind. Only, Arthur," she 
continued, vehemently, " of course I can't love her as I 
would do if she cared for you." 

" She does care for me, I believe," said Arthur, " in spite 
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of all she says. But you see I have offended her, and am 
in fact a standing offence, and I suppose she won't get over 
it. So never mind, little sister. You and I are agreed, are 
we not? And sorry as I am to stand out against poor 
Aunt Winifred, I don't mean to give in till I have done 
what I think is my duty." 

** No, never ! " exclaimed Lilian, with flashing eyes. 
" Arthur, you are very good and noble, and Aunt Evelyn 
thinks so. I believe Aunt Winifred does too, in her heart, 
only she is too proud to acknowledge it. I wish I could 
work, too; but indeed I do save all I can. Sometimes I 
quite hate this pretty room and all my comforts, when I 
think of you in your little bare lodgings, and of him too 1 ** 

Lilian burst into tears, and her brother looked very much 
troubled. 

"Don't cry, Waterlily," he said, stroking her golden 
head, soothingly. " I don't know that he wants so much 
pity after all. I was with him for an hour yesterday, and 
he looked as happy and jolly as possible. He said he had 
all he wanted, except some more cigars, and that it wasn't 
half a bad place when you got used to it And he begged 
us not to trouble ourselves about him, and to assure the 
aunts that he was most comfortabla Lily, for a few 
minutes I felt inclined to throw it all up, and leave him to 
his 'comfort,' when he talked so. It seems so hard that 
we should have the work to do, and the shame to bear, and 
he 1 think he has no feeling of shame, Lilian." 

" It seems not," said Lilian, sadly ; " but, dear Arthur, 
we miLst go on and help him. If we could set him free 
again, who knows but it might help him to become quite 
different? It is very hard for you to work as you do, and 
get no thanks for it^ but it is our duty to help him ; you do 
feel quite sure of that ? " 

"Yes," answered Arthur, decidedly, "and I am going 
on to do so. It is only sometimes that I feel like that, 
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when I see lum, and talk to him, and he doesn't seem to 
care." 

The young man's voice broke, and he sat silent, shading 
Lis eyes with his hand. Lilian held his other hand in hers, 
and stroked it caressingly. 

"Ton haven't told me yet what has brought you here 
this stormy night ? " she said, after a few minutes' pause. 
" Was it only to see me 1 " 

" Only to see you that I came to the Tower," he said ; 
''but I came to Pointhaven on busines& I like my 
business, you know, lily, and I assure you I'm a clever 
hand at it. They are all beginning to have great respect 
for 'Gentleman Thursfield.' I quite expect my valuable 
suggestions to make my fortune." 

" Of course they will ! " said Lilian. " Why, you have 
already a wonderful weight of responsibility on your 
shoulders for a young man of twenty 1 Isn't it very dark 
to-night ? " 

" Bather," answered Arthur; " especially in the ' Jungle.' 
It is lucky for me that the aunts don't have it cleared out. 
I might visit you in broad daylight by that route without 
much fear of being seen. I tore my coat-sleeve, though, 
climbing over the wall in the dark. Gobble it up for me, 
will you, Lily, so that I may look respectable to-morrow." 

'' That's better," said Lilian, surveying her accomplished 
dam with satisfaction. '' Now, Arthur, it is supper-time, 
and I can hear Aunt Evelyn coming upstairs. Take this 
candle, and go two steps down the staircase, while I speak 
to her. That's right Now I'll shut the door. Mind 
you don't cough or sn9eze." 

Arthur retreated as desired, and Lilian, opening her 
bed-room door, called out — " Aunt Evelyn ! isn't it supper- 
time 1 " 

" Very nearly," answered a soft voice ; " are you hungry, 

dearl" 

a.2 
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" Very / " answered Lilian. " Haydn once ordered 
dinner for three, Auntie, when he was very hungry, and 
ate it all himself. I think I should like supper for two 
to-night, please." 

Her aunt laughed, and came into the room. 

"You look very bright and comfortable," she said, "and 
it is a good sign to have such an appetite ; I hope Aunt 
Winifred will let you come downstairs to-morrow. I will 
send Jane up with the supper at once." 

" For two, remember ! " said Lilian, laughing, as her 
aunt went downstairs. " Don't come up yet, Arthur," she 
whispered, opening the^ staircase door for a second ; " Jane 
will be up presently.'* 

And very soon Jane appeared, with quite a sumpttious 
repast. Aunt Evelyn had certainly taken her niece at her 
word. 

" How capitally you managed it," said Arthur, laughing, 
as he emerged from his hiding-place, and saw the well- 
spread table. "I confess I'm hungry. Aunt Evelyn is 
a brick." 

" She is a dear, kind old thing," said Lilian. " I believe 
she would give me anything I asked for — or you either. 
Suppose I call her up privately to see you ! She would be 
delighted — ^but no, I think I won't, because if she and 
Aunt Winifred got talking together about you some day, 
she might let it out by accident. She forgets to keep 
secrets sometimes." 

"Then we won't let her into ours," said Arthur. "I 
don't mean to be deprived of tlm way of seeing my sister. 
I wish Aunt Winifred would come round. It's horribly 
unkind of her to keep you shut up away from me like 
this. I declare, if I could only afford it, I'd carry you 
off by force, and we would set up for ourselves some- 
where." 

Lilian shook her head. " We can't," she said ; " we 
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must have money, and I can manage to save nice little 
sums now, without letting her know. Ill give you what 
I have now, before I forget it," and she took from a 
drawer a small purae, and emptied its contents into 
Arthur^s hands. 

" All that 1 *' he said ; " why, Lilian, you must have given 
me nearly all your quarter's allowance. Don't deny your- 
self too much, dear. He doesn't deserve it," he added, with 
a sigh, " though I can't bear to say it." 

"I know," said Lilian, sadly, '*but he may some day. 
Take it all, Arthur. Do I look as if I wanted anything?" 
she added, smiling. 

"Tes; a little colour in your cheeks," he answered. 
" Make haste and get your cold well, Lilian. They won't 
let yon stir out of the house to-morrow, I suppose ? " 

" No," said Lilian, " I know they won't ; it wonld not be 
any good to ask. But if it is very fine next day, they would 
let me go out, and I could meet you somewhere. How long 
shall you be in Pointhaven ? " 

" About a week, I expect," answered Arthur. " There's 
a good deal to do. Don't the aunts go to their working- 
party at St. Philip's Vicarage on Friday afternoon ! Walk 
down with them, if you can, and then on to the church ; 
you'll find me there, and we shall be safe for an hour." 

" Capital ! " said Lilian ; '' and if I dorCt come, you must 
come up here in the evening. Oh, what an appetite 
Jane will think I have ! " she added, laughing, as Arthur 
declared he must be o£^ and rose from the table, from 
which the supper for two had certainly disappeared. 

" So much the better," laughed Arthur ; " they will all 
pronounce you convalescent Now, Lily, good-bye till 
Friday. Will you have courage to mount this ghostly 
staircase alone after you have let me out f " 

" Yes," answered Lilian, preparing to descend. " What 
a nice evening we have had 1 Let me unlock the door. 
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Oh, how dark it is ; but it is quite fine, and there are stars 
shining. It will he lighter outside the ^ Jungle/ '' 

She watched while he made his way through the tangled 
brushes, and clambered over the wall. 

" All serene ! ^* he called from the other side. " I'll pay 
you another visit some day. Good night ! '' 

" Good night I '' returned Lilian ; and when she had quite 
lost the sound of his retreating footsteps through the fir 
plantation which lay outside the " Jungle " wall, she locked 
the door again, and remounted to her turret-chamber, 
locking after her the upper door also. She rang the bell 
for Jane to take away the supper things, and sat down by 
the fire again, drawing a shawl round her, for she had 
grown chilly, watching her brother's departure. But her 
face was much brighter now, and she laughed to herself over 
her adventura Besides, it was so pleasant to feel that 
Arthur was at Pointhaven, and would be there a whole 
week. It was so long since she had seen him — only once 
since she had come with her aunts to Fointhaven ten months 
ago, and that was just after their arrival, when, having re- 
ceived from her a full description of the house — her own 
turret especially — he had visited her one night on a venture 
in a similar manner. She was looking so bright when her 
aunts came to sit a little while with her before going to 
bed, that she was pronounced well enough to come down- 
stairs next day, and resume her usual mode of life. 

Meanwhile, she would have been amused if she had heard 
a conversation which went on in the kitchen, when Jane 
entered with her supper-tray. 

'* Well, to be sure ! " cook exclaimed, " Miss Lilian must 
a' been making up for lost time. I thought I just would 
send up a good supper, as Miss Evelyn ordered — so she 
might have her choice. But my 1 I didn't think she was as 
bonny as that ! And there, Jane, you can laugh as you 
like, but I say the * Jungle' is haunted, as sure as I sit 
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here. Maybe you didn't hear the rustlin' in them bashes 
to-night, bat / did when I was in the pantry. And it 
wasn't frogs neither, you silly thing." 

"What was it^ then!" asked Jane, provokingly. 

"How should I knowl" retorted the oook. "I don't 
have no doings with ghosts myself. But, I do say, I 
wouldn't have such a place about me if I was missis. It 
ain't Christian to encourage such things. Fd dig it up to- 
morrow, and plant it with turnips, and then we shouldn't 
hear noises of nights." 

"I don't know about that," said the housemaid. "If 
there is ghosts, I don't believe your turnips would frighten 
'em away." 

" 'T would look more Christian anyway," answered the 
cook. " I can't abear the place ; and how Miss Lilian can 
sleep in that turret, and see such a place below every time 
she looks out of window, I can't fancy." 

"Miss Lilian's got more sense than you, cook," said 
Jane, " and that's the reason. You're enough to scare any- 
body out of their wits, with your fancies." 




CHAPTER IIL 

" Uj mind ia tTonbled like a fountain atirr'd, 
And I myself see not the bottom of it." 

— Troiiui and Oraiida. 

|2 AZEL went; out on the rocks Uie momiDg aft«r 
the atorni, aa soon as her work was over, to 
search for seaweeds and shells, curious speci- 
mens of which she often found after a stormy 
night — left by the encroaching waves as a legacy to the 
lighthouse m^don. The tide was low, and the peaks stood 
out, sharp and shining, in the morning sun, their seaweed 
robes all dripping with sparkling water. Hazel was a good 
climber ; she had been accustomed to scramble about these 
rocks ever since she was a tiny child, and she now descended 
fearlessly to the water's edge, to add some bright specimens 
to her collection, and jumped from one rock to another in 
enjoyment in no way diminished by the fact of her being 
sixteen years old instead of nine or ten. There were such 
lovely feathery seaweeds on those rocks — red, and pink, and 
gT«en, and orange — and such shining white shells, with pink 
and purple linings, in all sorts of beautiful shapes. And 
there were salmon-coloured sea-annnones, like bunches of 
fluffy satin, clinging to the peaks ; and jelly-fish and all 
sorts of curious and wonderful sea creatures — pretty little 
crabs, too, which had often and often pinched HaEel's toea 
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when she Txras a little girl, and used to sit for hours 
together on a rocky stool, splashing her bare feet in the 
water. The best of the Lighthouse Rocks was, that they 
were Hazel's own property, where she could think her own 
thoughts without fear of disturbance. Other people seldom 
came to such a lonely spot, except an occasional stranger to 
visit the lighthouse; for it was a good long walk from 
Fointhaven, up from the town, by a steep road, to the top 
of the cliff, and then through a tangled fir-copse to the 
clifTs edge, where part of the rocks broke away, and ran 
out half-a-mile into the sea^ shelving down gradually as 
they went, with only one narrow pathway to lead to the 
lighthouse. It was a wild, rough walk, and the Foint- 
haven nursemaids or elder sisters were told to avoid it with 
their charges, for fear of accidents. 

So Hazel had played alone year after year, and now that 
she did not care to play any longer, she rambled there alone, 
after her shells and seaweeds, or sat there with her precious 
book about the stars, or stood in the twilight to see the 
lamps lit, and watch the bright red light playing on the 
waves, and the dark deep shadows which fell at the same 
time over all the more distant water. She sometimes 
heard her father and mother speak of the time when they 
did not live at Ferilpoint, but when her father had been at 
sea for months or even years together, and her mother lived 
in a little village on the Sussex coast, where her four babies 
lay buried. But Hazel had no recollection of this time, 
and all remembrances of past days began and ended with 
the lighthouse. 

She had dreams sometimes — but dreams were foolish 
things her mother said, and had no meaning, and she was 
quite sure she had dreamed of Folar bears and icebergs 
quite as often as Hazel had dreamt of palm trees, and black 
monkeys, and people dressed in white — which dreams, it 
appeared, always remained vividly impressed on the girl's 
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fancy. Dreams were, in fact, a pleasant part of Hazel's life^ 
for in them she was sometimes admitted into those bright 
scenes which she so often envied — where people had plenty 
of pictures and pianos, and where they talked with gentle, 
pleasant voices, and with pretty words, and talked not 
always of fish, and markets, and customers, but of the 
wonderful things which she longed to understand. Only 
just when she was on the point of understanding them, the 
dr^m was over, and she was only Hazel, the lighthouse 
girl, again, and the music downstairs was only Mr& Man- 
linson rattling the fire-irons as she cleaned the stove. 

Hazel had filled her basket, and had just clambered up the 
rocks again, rejoicing over her treasures, when she heard 
her name called loudly, and ran to obey the summona It 
was her mother, at the lighthouse door, who called as she 
came nearer — 

" Make haste. Hazel, child ! Here's Jack, come a' purpose 
to see you — by the looks of him. Get the lad a bit of lunch, 
if ye can part with them things a few minutes." And she 
pointed with a good>natured laugh at- Hazel's basket. 

"They're pretty things, mother," said Hazel. **You11 
see what a pretty ornament for your table I'll make with 
them. Where's Cousin Jack 1 " 

"In there," said her mother, pointing to the front kit- 
chen ;' and Hazel went in, wondering why her mother should 
suppose " by the looks of him," that he had come to see her. 

He was a tall, well-built young fellow, in sailor costume— 
which costume had evidently been got up with great care 
for his visit to his relations — and with a good-natured, 
honest face, which brightened at the sight of his cousin. 
She gave him a warm greeting, but rather shrank from him 
when he kissed her and told her she had grown a "rare 
lass ; " and poor Jack looked disappointed when she began 
quite coolly to prepare the early dinner, asking, in the 
most matter-of-fact way, what he had come for. 
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*' Ain't you glad to see me, Hazell" he aske<L " I came 
almost a' purpose to see you, that I did, and youll scarce 
look at me." 

Hazel laughed. " I told you I was glad to see you," she 
said, " and you know I am, Cousin Jack. You were always 
good to me, and of course I like you to come and see us. 
What more do you want 1 " 

Jack looked at her suspiciously. '* You're getting too 
fine for the likes o' me," he said ; " that's it, I expect" 

Hazel looked hurt, and the tears rose to her eyes. 

"I'm not fine," she said; "I don't want to be fine. 
What do you mean, Jack ? " 

In truth Jack hardly knew what he did mean. He 
almost worshipped the ground his cousin trod on, but some- 
thing in her appearance told him " she was not for the likes 
of him." It was not in her dress, for that was as simple 
and plain as that of any girl in her station, and was not 
" fine " at all, for she wore no tawdry jewellery, or ribbons, 
or flowers, like the Pointhaven girls, who thought they 
dressed like their mistresses — and it was not anything 
definite that he could see. She did not put on any airs, or 
say a proud, scornful word to him — and yet Jack felt afraid 
of her. He wanted to tell her how beautiful she had grown 
since his last visit, and he did not dare ; and he wanted to 
jump up and help her with her work as he used to do, but 
he felt ashamed, and shy, and uncomfortable; and even when 
she spoke to him, he felt half afraid of answering her, 
because his voice seemed to have grown suddenly harsh, and 
rough, and ugly, while hers, he thought, was like music — 
soft, and sweet, and low. He had not noticed it much 
before, but it now struck him that Hazel did not speak like 
the girls he knew, or like her father and mother, but like 
"gentlefolk" — the words all "like books." This way of 
speaking seemed to come naturally to her — it was no 
affectation — and Jack was uncomfortable. He had always 
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looked up to Hazel; he had played with her sometimes 
when they were children, and had always treated her with 
a sort of chivalrous respect, which the fastidious damsel had 
exacted from him ; and he had followed her ahout, and 
oheyed her commands, as if he were a big dog and she a 
little princess, but he had never felt far away from her as 
he did now. He endeavoured to shake off the feeling of 
bewilderment which was upon him, by answering the 
questions she asked in a growling fashion, which made her 
look at him in surprise. 

"IVe got a holiday," he said, "that's why I've come. 
And maybe you'd like to know I've got a new appoint- 
ment on the Firefly^ as runs up and down every day 
between Waterton and Marston's Ferry. *Tis a very good 
place, and I ain't ashamed of it." 

"Of course not," said Hazel. "Why should any one 
want you to be ashamed of it, Jack?" she added, gently, 
laying her hand on his rough ona "Is anything the 
matter 1 Has any one vexed you V* 

The grimness which had been stealing over Jack's 
countenance relaxed a littla " No, lass," he said, " not as 
I knows on. I've got no call to be vexed, unless you're 
going to throw me overboard." 

"You and I were always friends," answered Hazel, 
simply ; " why shouldn't we be friends still 1 " 

Nevertheless she drew her hand away from his as she 
spoke, and went back to the table to finish her arrange- 
ments. Jack's eyes followed her discontentedly. Presently 
he drew from his pocket a little parcel, saying, " I brought 
you this from Marston's Ferry, where 'twas made. Maybe 
you won't care for it, but it's yours anyhow." 

" Oh, Jack, I do care for it ! " exclaimed Hazel, as she 
drew from the paper a miniature vessel, exquisitely carved 
in cork — masts and rigging and all complete, and her own 
name carved on the side, in ornamental letters. 
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'< It is beautiful,'' she said. " Did you really get it for 
mel" 

"Yes I did," said Jack; "Fd get you anything you 
liked, Hazel." And her pleasure in his pretty present 
restored his good temper entirely, and enabled him to do 
justice to the dinner which she had prepared for him. 

Manlinson surveyed his nephew during the meal with 
much inward satisfaction. He was a better-looking fellow 
than any of the young fishermen down on the beach, and he 
had good prospects, and was steady and quiet; and if he and 
Hazel could make it up by-and-by, it would be a very good 
thing for the girl. He didn't want to lose her, but he 
supposed she would want to get married some day, and 
anybody could see that Jack thought everything of her. 
And perhaps she would get over her queer fancies when 
she was engaged to him ; " for her fancies won't bring her 
no good," thought the lighthouse-keeper. ''Such as we 
don't get no better for thinking about stars and music and 
such like, and where she gets her notions from / can't 
think." 

But when, after dinner, Hazel brought her basket of 
treasures and showed them to him, and made him admire 
them, with eyes all bright with pleasure all the while, he 
had no heart to scold her for her "fancies," and said to 
himself, " I'll let her be, poor bairn. They makes her look 
pretty anyway, and they makes her happy, and she's my 
only one. Maybe we'd best let her do as she likes. She's 
a good girl to help her mother too ; Jack shan't have her 
yet awhila" 

Ja<^ had lost his parents some years ago, and had lived at 
Waterton, a town some few miles further along the coast, 
ever since with an enterprising fisherman, who wanted a 
helper in his business. While his parents lived, they had 
occupied one of the huts on the Fointhaven beach, and Jack, 
when not helping his father, had played about with Hazel, 
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when she would let him. And while living at Waterton, 
he had paid occasional visits to the lighthouse, where his 
uncle and aunt always welcomed him warmly, and where 
Hazel too was glad to see him. She was fond of Jack in a 
way ; he was kind to her, and had often protected her from 
other children when she was small, and had never laughed 
at her queer thoughts and fancies, though he had often 
opened his eyes and mouth wide at them ; and Hazel had 
certainly missed him after his parents' death. But she 
thought now that she would not care to see Jack so verp 
often. She did not know what made him so queer, 
but he certainly had been very queer that morning, and 
quite unlike himself, and she did not want him to watch 
her wherever she went, as if she were something to which 
he had a special right. 

Finding that he was going to stay till the evening, and 
that he had got into a long talk with her father about the 
latter's fishing expedition and the state of the fish-markets, 
Hazel slipped out of the house, with a nod to her mother, 
and ran down the rocks to the cove, where her father's boats 
were kept ; and presently she was rowing herself across the 
bay to Pointhaven, feeling a delightful sense of freedom. 

" Where's she gone ? " asked Jack, gruffly, as the door 
closed, and he looked round to find that Hazel had fiown. 

"I don't know," answered Mrs. Manlinson; "maybe to 
Pointhaven. Shell be back before you go. I let her go 
where she likes, poor lass ; 'tis lonely biding here all day." 

" She's grown a fine girl since you see her last, hasn't she 
Jack?" said the lighthouse-keeper, fondly. "She's a 
good girl too, thov^h she has fancies. I don't want to 
part with my pretty lass yet awhile. Jack." 

Jack's sunburnt face flushed a little. "She's grown 
beautiful," he said, earnestly ; " leastways she were always 
beautiful. But she ain't like most folks," he added, in a 
puzzled tone. " She never were like other children, and 
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she ain't no more like our folks than Fm like the Duke of 
Wellington. What have ye done to her, uncle I " 

"Nothing, lad," answered Manlinson, laughing; '"tia 
nature, I suppose. But we can't make the child ont ; can 
we, wife 1 " 

Mrs. Manlinson was poking the fire, and her answer was 
not very intelligible. 

"I wouldn't change her, though," added the father; "an' 
I don't want her to be no different from what she ia ; only 
she don't seem made for our life somehow, poor girl, and I 
think it worries her betimes." 

Jack sighed, and presently proposed that his uncle should 
wulk over to Marston'a Ferry with him before tea — a 
distance of three or four miles — to see the little vessel on 
which he had just gained an appointment. The two men 
accordingly set off, and Mrs. ManUnson, drawing a chair to 
the fire, sighed heavily two or three times, as she took her 
knitting from her pocket, and counted her stitches. 



CHAPTER IV. 
" loss of sight, of thee I moat compkii 



—Milton. 



^EANWHILE, Hazel, having left her boat on 
the beacb, wandered about for a little while, 
looking for stones Bad shells, and then hastened 
towards the town, 

" Here comes the ' Duchess ' ! " whispered two shop-girla 
to each other, as they strolled in tawdry finery through the 
street, and passed the lighthouse-keeper's daughter in her 
simple, neat attira 

Hazel heard the loud whisper, and flushed crimson, but 
ahe took no notice, though she winced at the girls' loud 
laugh as they walked on. The " Duchess" was the name 
by which Hazel went among girls of her own age in Foint- 
havea Her ezcludveness, and slight haughtiness of 
manner, and her disdain of the fine dress and fiashy orna- 
ments in which they outvied each other, gave them great 
offence; but as she took no notice of any of them, they 
could only revenge themselves by teasing or laughing at 
her as she walked along the streets. 

" Why can't they leave me alone t " she said to herself 
angrUy. " It isn't my fault if I am not like them, I wish 
I could never see one of them again ] I don't want to hate 
them, and they make me 1 I would stay at Perilpoint 
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always, only I love to look at the books so much in the 
shop windows, and to listen to the music outside people's 
houses. Oh, there is that blind gentleman who plays the 
organ at St. Philip's Church. I wonder what made him 
blind, and how he can play 1 He is all alone, and he wants 
something. Can I help you, sirl " she said, respectfully, as 
the gentleman groped his way past her, turning his blind 
eyes anxiously from side to side^ 

*' My boy," said the organist " I sent him to a shop for 
me, and he has not returned. I should like to return home 
if you would guide me. I do not know your voice, young 
lady." 

" I am the lighthouse-keeper's daughter," said Hazel, in a 
low voica " I will take you home if you will let me, sir ; 
I know your house. Will your boy come back to you ? " 
she added, looking compassionately at the blind man's 
patient face, and beautiful, sad eyes — ^beautiful, though 
sightless. 

*'Yes, he will come back," he answered; *'but I am 
tired, and should be glad to get home. Boys are wild, and 
no doubt he has met with other boys, who have made him 
forget his old master. Ah, well, it is natural, I suppose 1 " 

But Hazel thought it was very naughty and unkind, and 
she said so. 

" It will be his punishment to find that I have gone home 
without him," said the organist " He is fond of his master, 
but he is thoughtless. What is the name of my con- 
ductress % " 

"Hazalel Manlinson," she answered. *'I am always 
called Hazel." 

*'*• And you live at the lighthouse 1 " he said. " And who 
lives with you there 1 " 

" Only my father and mother," said Hazel "I have no 
brothers and sisters." 

" You are lonely, then," said the blind gentleman. 
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" No," said HazeL "Yes, I am, sometimes." 

" Lonely and not lonely,*' said her new friend. ** I can 
understand it So am L I wonder if you like music % Do 
you hear music at the lighthouse % " 

" The sea makes music," she answered, in a low voice, not 
quite sure if he would laugh at her. " I hear that music all 
day long, and at night, and always." 

He smiled. " I like that music too," he said. " Every- 
one* does not hear it, but you must know it well, and love 
it. And do you never hear other music 1 " 

" Not often," said Hazel, sadly. ** I hear you play on 
Sundays, and I hear the band play when the soldiers come, 
and I hear pianos in the town sometimes." 

"How do you hear themi" asked her friend, in an 
amused voica 

" I listen — at windows," answered Hazel, half under her 
breath. " Nobody sees me, and I like it so ! It isn't any 
harm, is it 1 " 

" I should not think so," answered the organist, gravely. 
" Poor child ! Then you love music 1 — ^You are a child, are 
you not ? How old are you ? " 

"Sixteen," said Hazel; "I was sixteen a little while 
a^o." 

" Then you are a child," said the gentleman. " I had a 
child once — she was sixteen when she died. I could see 
till then, Hazel, but my child had a bad fever and died, 
and I had the fever too, and the light died out of my eyes 
— I could never see again. And I shall never see any 
more. I am glad my little daughter did not know her poor 
father would be blind." 

" I am so sorry your daughter died," said Hazel, softly. 
« Isn't it dreadful to be blind ? " 

"It used to be," he said, "but I am accustomed to it 
now. I think it would be dreadful still, but for my music." 

Hazel looked up at him, and she saw his face brighten 
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and glow all over. It was a pale, worn face, sometimes 
sad, and sometimes eager and restless in its expression, but 
always patient, and there were many lines upon it 
And the organist's hair was quite grey ; he was getting old, 
as he said, and it seemed hard. Hazel thought, that he had 
such a careless boy to look after him. His clothes were 
shabby too, though he was certainly a gentleman, in spite of 
them ; and when they reached the house where he lodged, 
in a quiet street, and Hazel led him up the stairs to Jbis 
parlour, and made up his fire for him, she noticed that it 
was not a comfortable room. It was poorly furnished, and 
the carpet was threadbare, and the horsehair couch was 
worn, and looked very hard and uncomfortable. But there 
was a little organ in one comer, and the gentleman opened 
it and began to play. It sounded so sweet, that Hazel 
forgot the bareness of the room, and listened spell-bound, 
drawing nearer and nearer as he went on playing, till she 
could watch minutely the movements of his fingers. She 
had never stood so near to anyone playing before, and 
she watched curiously, wondering how the sounds were 
made, but afraid to ask. 

" So you like my organ ? " asked the blind man, after a 
while, " I wonder if you could do something for me ? '' 

"I will do anything I can, sir,'' said Hazel. *'The 
music is beautiful ! " 

He smiled. •* I want you to write it down for me," he 
said ; '* I cannot do it for myself, and I cannot always find 
someone to do it for me when I want it done. Take this 
pen and this music-paper *' 

Hazel coloured. " I am very sorry, sir," she said, " but 
I do not know anything about it. I have never learnt to 
write music." 

The organist looked disappointed. "Ah, I forgot," he 

said ; " the tones of your voice made me forget who you 

were. Are you the lighthouse-keeper's daughter 1 " 

0-3 
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*'Yes,'' answered Hazel, smiling; ''I wish I could help 
you, sir — hut I do not know anything ! " she added, sadly. 

"I do not quite helieve that," said her friend, "hut you 
shall learn to help me, if you will. Would you like to 
learn how to write out music ? " 

''Oh, yesl" she exclaimed, eagerly. "I have so much 
time always, I could write a great deal for you if I knew 
how. And I should like to know so much — and how you 
make the music too," she added, timidly. 

"You must learn something about that first," said the 
organist. "Give me one of those music-books from that 
shelf, and tell me what you see on the first page." 

Hazel was puzzled to know how to explain the strange 
black marks, which were to her an unknown language, but 
she managed to describe them so as to make her teacher 
understand what she meant. 

Half-an-hour passed of delightful study to Hazel, and 
interesting teaching to the blind organist. He found his 
pupil intelligent to a degree that surprised him, and her 
eager thanks when he told her that she had learnt enough 
for that day were sufficient reward for his pains. 

" You may come again at this time, whenever you like," 
he said, " every day, if you have time — ^and you shall pay 
me for my lessons by writing out my music for me as soon 
as you are able. You will very soon be able to write down 
what I tell you. You may keep this little book to study 
from at home, when you like." 

" I will try to make the notes at home," said Hazel, joy- 
fully. " I can copy them in the evenings, and I will learn 
to do them neatly. I am so much obliged to you, sir ! " 

" I have no little daughter to teach now," said the blind 
man, sadly. " I knew that you loved music by your voice. 
What else do you want to know besides music ? " 

"A great many things," answered Hazel, in a puzzled 
voice ; " but my father and mother say I ought not to want 
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to know things — that they are not for such as we are. And 
I cannot understand all that is in books — and I have no 
one to tell me 1 " 

Hazel burst into tears, and the organist laid his hand on 
her shoulder, with a puzzled expression on his faca 

*' You and I will study some of the hard things together," 
he said. "I am getting an old man, and time sometimes 
hangs heavily on my handa I have not strength to walk as 
I used to do, and I have few friends to come and see me. 
You shall write my music for me, and I will explain your 
books for you. Is it a bargain ? *' 

It was one to which Hazel agreed only too joyfully, and 
she bade farewell to her kind friend in very bright spirits. 

'' Poor little girl ! " said the blind man to himself, after 
she had gone. " Will it be bad for her, in her station, to 
teach her some of the things she longs to learn ? I think 
not, for it is evident that she ought not to be a lighthouse- 
keeper's daughter ! If I can help to brighten a young life 
I will gladly do it. And people are so unwilling to write 
my music for me ; it troubles them, I suppose. But I know 
I could sell those ' Meditations ; ' I will play them again, 
lest I should forget any part of them, before they can be 
written. There is that March, too. A little more money 
would not be a bad thing now I am getting weak and old. 
I don't want much, but a little more firing would be a com- 
fort all the winter ; I feel as if such a winter as the last 
would kill me. And my poor little organ wants to be set 
in thorough repair ; I wish I could afford to do it 1 If I 
can sell my music, I will have it done at once." 

He sat down again at his instrument, and began to play 
his own music carefully over, a rapt expression stealing 
over his face as he played. He was very poor, having 
little to live on besides his organist's salary — and that was 
not a large one. He played very beautifully, and occasion- 
ally, in the winter time, he gave recitals in the town hall, 
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which added a little to his slender means ; but Pointhaven 
was not a very musical place, and poor Mr. Everard was not 
appreciated as he ought to have been. • He had at last pre- 
vailed on the rector of St Philip's to undertake the thorough 
repair of the church organ, which had tormented his sensi- 
tive ears every Sunday during the five years of his organist- 
ship ; but the rector, like the organ, was old, and had been 
very slow to move in the matter, and Mr. Everard's patience 
had become almost exhausted before the worktuen had been 
sent for. He had lately applied for the post of organist at 
St. Mary's, where there was a fine organ, and a more music- 
loving congregation, but a younger man had been chosen; 
and poor Mr. Everard had to resign himself to his own less 
interesting and often trying post, with as much patience as 
he could muster. 

Nobody in Pointhaven knew very much about the blind 
organist The rude boys and girls in the streets laughed at 
him, because of his shabby attire, and other people treated 
him rather coolly. He did not belong to them, and they 
were ashamed, many of them, of his poor circumstances, and 
consequently avoided him. He had come to be organist 
of St Philip's five years ago, and was supposed to have 
seen better days, as he was '* quite a gentleman in his 
ways and his speecL" People pitied him when they met 
him in the street, and thought it "so interesting " to see 
him at the organ on Sundays ; but they did not trouble 
themselves any further about him, and it did not seem to 
occur to them that a little warmth and kindness on their 
part might cheer the man they pitied. They did not mean 
to be unkind, but they were thoughtless, and Mr. Everard's 
life was therefore lonely, and often sad. Very sad it would 
have been, but for his beloved music, for which he lived. 
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" Yaar facs ia as a book, where men 
May read etraoge matters." 

— Matbeth. 

jfAZEL walked on in a sort of dream after she 
had left Mr. Everard, claapiug her little book 
and her sheet of music-paper close to her, and 
wondering if the gates of that unknown world 
of beautiful things were really going to be unlocked at last 
Mr. Everard had promised talks about other things besides 
music, and as Hazel thought oTer the infinitude of questions 
which she intended by degrees to ask him, she grew almost 
bewildered. It seemed that she had everything to learn ; 
she was o<mstantly finding something new to wonder about 
ind ponder over, and she hoped he would not be angry with 
ber if she asked him so many qnestiona 

She had reached St. Mary's churchyard by this time, at 
the further end of the town. Sometimes she would hear 
music within as she passed, and she went into the church- 
yard to listen. There was no music now, but the door was 
open, and she peeped in. Seeing no one inside, though she 
fancied she had heard sounds of voices before, she ventured 
to enter, and steal quietly to the chancel to look at the 
oi^n. After seeing Mr. Everard's, and watching him 
play, she felt curious to see this large, beautiful one, and to 
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find out if it was at all like hi& It was open, and seeing 
nobody near, Hazel sat do¥m and touched the keys, but she 
was disappointed that they would make no sound. Then 
she remembered that Mr. Everard had pulled out some 
of the little round ivory knobs on each side of the keys> 
before he began to play; there were a great many more 
** knobs ** here, but she boldly drew out two or three on 
each side, and then touched the keys again, but still no 
sound cama She could not understand it, and keeping her 
fingers on the keys, looked round hurriedly, thinking she 
had heard somebody move. 

Suddenly the organ sounded — just a faint, sweet sound ! 
Hazel started with delight, and touched some more of the 
notes with her fingers — tremblingly — for she was half afraid 
at her own boldness. But the pleasure of having sucoeeded 
in making sounds at last was too sweet to be given up ; she 
pulled out more " knobs," and found, to her great delight, 
that each one produced a new sound, some soft, sweet 
sounds, like voices singing, as she said to herself, and some 
loud, grand sounds, like trumpets and thunder. She did 
not know in the least how she was playing, but her fingers 
seemed to move of their own accord after the first few 
minutes, and she let them just go where they liked, because 
she had no idea where they ought to go. But somehow they 
made music, and Hazel was so entranced that she forgot 
all her fears of being overheard, and scolded for her bold- 
ness, till suddenly the music ceased with a gasp, and she 
looked down at her fingers, still upon the keys, in a fright, 
thinking the organ must certainly be haunted. What had 
made the music begin and end so suddenly ? She pushed in 
all the stops with trembling fingers, and was just leaving 
her seat, when somebody came round from the back of the 
organ, saying — 

'* I am sorry that I must ask you not to play any 
longer, but we are repairing the organ, and we had special 
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orders to get it done by this evening in time for the 
service." 

Hazel covered her &ce with her hands, hardly hearing 
what was said, in her dread of a terrible reproof for her 
venturesomeness, and not daring to look at the speaker, 
whose expression of amusement, rather than wrath, would 
have reassured her. 

*' I beg your pardon," she stammered ; *' I couldn't help 
it! I didn't know any one was here — and I wanted so 
much to make it sound 1 Have I broken iti it stopped 
so suddenly." 

She looked up so anxiously, that her companion smiled 

" No, it only stopped because I left off blowing," he said. 
«' It's aU right." 

" Blowing," said HazeL " What is that % " 

*' Don't you know 1 " he said. " Gome round here and I 
will show you," and he explained to her the action of the 
bellows, to which she listened with great interests 

<' Couldn't I have made any sound, then," she asked, " if 
you had not been here ? Were you here all the time ? " 

" I was up there among the pipes," he said, ** mending 
something, and I heard you come in. I came down, think- 
ing it was one of my workmen, and I saw you trying to 
play, so I went and blew for you." 

" I didn't see you or hear you," said HazeL 

" No," he said, laughing. '* I thought you were making 
discoveries, and that I would help you, SQ I did it quietly. 
Did you never try to play before ? " 

"No, never," said HazeL "I never knew anything 
about music till to-day. Mr. Everard has been telling 
me a little, and I wanted to see if this organ looked like 

his." 

Her companion looked surprised. She must have wonder- 
ful natural talent, he thought, if she could even play as she 
had done just now, without knowing anything of musia It 
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was a queer sort of playing certainly, but she had evidently 
a capital idea of harmony, and would learn to play well 
with very little difficulty. Who was she) She spoke 
correctly, in a soft, refined voice, but her appearance 
puzzled him. Her dress — a plain dark blue skirt and a neat 
black jacket and white straw hat — was beautifully clean aad 
tidy, but it was the dress of a respectable girl of the lower 
orders, while her face and her whole bearing, as she had 
risen from her seat at his approach, might be those of a 
princess, in their simple grace and dignity. 

He had watched her while she had been speaking, and he 
thought he had never seen a more interesting face. There 
might be some more strictly beautiful, but in hers there was 
something indescribable — a wistful earnestness in the dark 
hazel eyes, and a mingled strength and sweetness — a power 
both to do and to suffer, and to suffer in silence, in the 
flexible and yet Arm mouth. There was a dignity in her 
manner too, and a grace in her movements, which surely 
could not belong to a girl of low station. 

** Mr. Everard is the organist of St. Philip's, is he not ) " 
he asked. "We have a good deal of work to do to his 
organ. This is a beautiful one, is it not ? '' 

"Yes," said Hazel "Will you play it?" she added, 
timidly. " Would it trouble you very much, to play it just 
B,few minutes ? '* 

" Certainly not," he answered, and sat down at once, and 
played such music as Hazel had never heard before. 

She wondered whether Mr. Everard could play this large 
organ as well as this stranger played it She had enjoyed 
hearing him, play, a little while ago, but now — ^the tears 
came into her eyes in her excitement) and she could 
hardly keep from crying out. Then she looked at the 
stranger, and wondered how she had dared to ask him to 
play to her. For he was a gentleman, though he was 
mending organs, and he was young and beautiful, with fair. 
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golden-brown hair, and dark blne-grej eyes, which shone as 
he played, and seemed to light up his face all oyer. Hazel 
blushed, as she thought that he must hare thought her very 
bold and forward for speaking so freely to him, and she had 
made up her mind to run home as soon as he stopped play- 
ing, when he turned, and began to explain to her about the 
stops he had been using, and the music he had been play- 
ing ; and she grew so much interested, that she forgot that 
she was the lighthouse-keeper^s daughter, and that she had 
not been accustomed to talk about organs, and listen to 
beautiful music all her life. And she forgot that when she 
went home, there would be tea to prepare, and cups and 
saucers to wash afterwards, and perhaps fish to pack or 
unpack, and that Jack would put his knife in his mouth at 
tea-time, and sit in the comer and smoke afterwards till he 
went away. She seemed to lead two separate lives, and the 
one was for the moment entirely forgotten. Poor Jack 
little thought how small a part he played in the other 1 

The entrance of some workmen into the church cut short 
the conversation, which had become deeply interesting both 
to Hazel and her companion, and Hazel started as she 
noticed that the church was beginning to grow dark. 

<* Oh, I must go home," she exclaimed. '* Thank you, sir, 
so much for all you have told me 1 — I beg your pardon for 
touching the organ," she added, flushing scarlet, to think 
that he had heard her poor attempt at playing; '^ I never did 
before, and I really couldn't help it ! " 

'* I don't believe you could," said her companion, smiling. 
<' Tou did no harm. Have you &ir to go to your home 1 " 

** It is a good way," said Hazel ** I live at the light- 
house." 

<<Perilpoint Lighthouse?" he said. *'But you are 

not " 

"I aita the lighthouse-keeper's daughter," said Hazel, 
with a mixture of pride and humility in her voice, which 
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touched her listener. He, too, had forgotten himself while 
he talked with her about the organ — a topic of such interest 
to him, that he had been delighted to find some one who 
sympathised with him in his love for it — and he was so 
startled by her announcement^ that he exclaimed incred- 
ulously, " Are you sure 1" 

"Surel" exclaimed Hazel, astonished at the question; 
"why, yes, sirl" 

And she remembered that Mr. Everard had also seemed 
to doubt her statement. It was very odd, but while she 
was amused at it, another feeling took possession of her — a 
wild longing that she might have been bom something else 
instead of a lighthouse-keeper's daughter — or rather, for that 
seemed such an unkind thought to her dear father and 
mother, that they had been bom different to what they 
were, and had belonged to this other life, in which she had 
been living all this i^temoon, and especially during this last 
half-hour. It seemed cruel that she could feel as she did, 
and be mistaken by others for what she was not, and yet be 
what she woe. She drew back suddenly from the organ 
with an expression on her face which her companion did 
not know what to make of — ^an expression of such mingled 
pride and humility, and hopelessness and longing. 

*' I beg your pardon," he said, gently; " it does not matter, 
you know. Only I could not believe you for a minute. 
Tou have puzzled me,'' he added, with a frank smile, which 
seemed to heal the sore spot in Hazel's heart 

"I puzzle myself every day!'' she cried, passionately. 
*' Oh, I wish I was — I wish I might love these beautiful 
things ! They tell me I have no right to love them, but I 
cannot — oh, I cannot help it ! What shall I do 1 I can- 
not be as they are, and I must. It is so hard ! " 

The young man knew not what reply to make to this out- 
break. He was strangely touched, and vexy much be- 
wildered. Either she must be dreaming, or he must be, he 
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thought. Where did these strange feelings of hers come 
fromf How had she come to be so different from the 
people of her class ; and what could he say to her 1 He 
wished he had not heard what she was. He could not 
understand it, and it made him feel very uncomfortable to 
see her in such distress : he pitied her from the bottom of 
his heart. 

^' You may love beautiful things," he said, gently ; << every- 
body may." 

"But it is no good to love them," said Hazel, very 
sadly; "I may not have them. Mother says they only 
do harm to— to vs. And it is dreadful to live among 
your own people, and not feel like them 1 I can't feel as 
they do, and like the things they like ; they don't know 
why I cannot, and I do not know myself. It vexes my 
father and mother, and they wish I was like them, but I 
can't be! And I am so sorry I cannot please them 
better ! " 

" Are they not kind to you 1 " asked her companion, in 
an indignant tone. 

" Oh, yes ! " cried Hazel, " very kind. But I know they 
wish I was different — and I can't help it And they can- 
not understand why I love these things — and it is so hard 
to keep them all to myself always 1 " 

" I am so sorry for you," said the young man, compas- 
sionately. " Perhaps they will understand better one day." 

Hazel shook her head. Then her face flushed crimson, as 
she said, in a low voice, " Please forgive me, sir, for talk- 
ing to you like this — but I was so happy hearing you play, 
and I think I had forgotten who I was. When I think 
about these things, they seem to make me forget — but 
indeed I did not mean to be forward and bold 1 " 

" You were not," he said, earnestly ; " do not think so. I 
do not regret our talk. / sometimes forget who I am, when 
I am playing." 
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He laughed, wishing to make her forget her troubles and 
uneasinesa 

It was a strangely wistful look with which Hazel looked 
at him in reply, and her lips quivered as she tried to smile 
too. She wished him good night respectfully, and hurried 
away. 

Arthur Thursfield, for he it was, stood watching her 
down the aisle, feeling after she had gone as if he had seen 
a vision. He rubbed his eyes with his hand, and tried in 
vain to reconcile her face and her manners with her simple 
statement — "I am the lighthouse-keeper's daughter." If 
she were, she had no business to be — he felt sure of that ; 
and the thought almost made him angry. That wistful, 
imploring look in her eyes haunted him as he went on with 
his work at the organ-pipes, and then he felt vexed with 
himself because he could not get rid of the remembrance of 
it. At any rate he was glad to have given her a little 
pleasure by playing to her, and explaining a few of the 
things which puzzled her. If she had not told him who she 
was, he would never have guessed — except that her dress 
had puzzled him — that she was in any way inferior in sta- 
tion to himself. He could not make her out. How quickly 
she had understood all he had been explaining to her, and 
how thoroughly she had enjoyed the music 1 How had she 
learnt to love those things, which she said she must 7wt 
love 1 And how could a face like hers possibly belong to a 
lighthouse-keeper's daughter. Arthur Thursfield came to 
the conclusion that the world was more strange than he had 
thought it, and that there was a great mistake somewhere — 
though he did not precisely know in whai. 

By the time Hazel reached the beach she felt in a 
calmer frame of mind, and the exertion of rowing across the 
bay did her good, and helped to dispel the tumultuous 
thoughts which had been whirling through her brain after 
she had left the church. She had then shrunk with a sort 
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of dread from returning to her other life, and from seeing 
Jack, who, she knew, would claim all her attention for the 
rest of the evening, till it was time for him to go home, 
and whose eyes would follow her wherever she went^ in that 
manner which was so provoking to her — as if she were a 
piece of his property. She almost hoped that he might he 
offended at her long absence, and have gone homa How- 
ever, when she reached the cove, and saw the lights twink- 
ling out one by one from the lighthouse, her love for her 
home, in spite of its trials, all returned, and she climbed up 
the rocky path, resolving to treat poor Jack kindly, and 
thinking that if her father and mother eovld suddenly 
change into the people she had often dreamed they were, 
she would perhaps be sorry after all — ^for what would 
become of the lighthouse and the rocks she loved so much ? 
She could not realise any life apart from them : they were 
connected with all her childish recollections, and she thought 
she should never like to go anywhere where she could not 
see those lamps shining out on the water every night. The 
two Uvea were joined together after all. She would not have 
liked to choose between them, and yet^ would the sound of 
that organ, as the stranger played it, ever cease to run in 
her head 1 Hazel put her hands over her ears, as if to shut 
it out, and ran indoors. 

" Why, child," said her mother, " where Imve you been t 
I was getting quite scared about you, that I was. And 
here's father and Jack been to Marston's Ferry and back 
this half-hour ; and Jack's quite angry-like, to think you 
wasn't in a' waiting for him." 

" Oh, mother, I am sorry I am late 1 " exclaimed* Hazel. 
" I meant to help you to get the tea, and you have done it 
all ! But oh, mother, I have had such a nice afternoon ! " 

" So folks might think, to look at the colour you've got," 
said Mrs. Manlinson, surveying her daughter with pride. 
"Never you mind about the tea, lasa I like you to be 
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happy, my girl ; and if it ain't after my fashion, I can't help 
it" 

'* Where have you been 1 " asked Jack, rather growlingly, 
as Hazel slipped into the room quietly, and took her seat at 
the table. *' I don't come to see you very often, and you go 
off just as soon as you can get away from me ! Why 
couldn't you bide at home for once 1 " 

"I didn't think you wanted me," said Hazel ; "you were 
talking to father. And it's a long way to Marston's Ferry 
— I couldn't have gone there with you, and it would have 
been a pity for you not to show father your steamer. Is it 
a nice one, father 1 " 

" 'Tis a good berth for Jack," said Manlinson. " It's a 
trim little concern, and Jack will have good pay. Tou and 
I will take a trip*to Waterton some day, Hazel, when I've 
tima" 

Jack's countenance beamed with pleasure, but Hazel 
acquiesced very quietly. 

" What book have ye got there ? " asked Jack, as she laid 
aside her precious music-book and paper, to wait till after 
her cousin's departure. 

" A little book about music," she answered. " A blind 
gentleman gave it to me — ^the gentleman who plays the 
organ at St. Philip's. I am going to learn to write out his 
music for him, because he has no one to do it always when 
he wants it done, and I must learn how,*^ 

"What good'll tlKxt do you?" asked Jack. "Music 
ain't for we. What do you want to be a fine lady for. 
Hazel ^ " 

" I dorCt want to be a fine lady," said Hazel, tears start- 
ing to her eyes, "but the blind gentleman asked me to 
write his music for him. I never asked him to teach me ; 
but I do want to learn so much 1 Father, you don't mind, 
do you 1 I do want to know so many things, and he will 
tell me some of them — he said he would." 
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" I don't know what good it'll all do you/' said her 
father, dubiously. " You know enough to please me, and 
mother, and Jack. But there, don't cry, lass; you shall 
learn if you will. You're a good girl, and mother and I 
don't mind, if you're so set on it There, tell us all about 
the blind gentleman, and what you've been doing this long 
while." 

Hazel drove back the tears that were trembling on her 
eyelashes, and gave an account of her afternoon, saying but 
little of the latter part of it, however, for she had an idea 
that perhaps the stranger at St Mary's would not be pleased, 
if it became known that he had been playing and talking to 
— somebody who was only the lighthouse-keeper's daughter. 
She did not want him to be vexed about it by anybody, and 
she knew that people were often very ready to vex each 
other on very small pret«xts, so she said very little about 
St Mary's. Besides, she was afraid her father and mother 
would be shocked at her having dared to touch the organ, 
and she never would be able to make them understand how 
very much she had longed to do it, and how the tempting 
rows of white keys had fascinated her beyond all power of 
resistance. She chatted in a friendly way to Jack after tea, 
for he had always been a kind friend to her, and she was 
sorry to have vexed him, and made him so cross. And in 
his pleasure of seeing her more like his little cousin Hazel 
of old, he forgot his beloved pipe, to her great relief. He 
went away at last, and Hazel was then free to study her 
little book, which she pored over till bed-time, occasionally 
varying her study by copying out notes and rests, and flats 
and sharps on her music-paper, taking infinite pains to make 
them all as clear and elegant in form as possible. Her 
father and mother laughed, and wondered what pleasure the 
child could find in covering a sheet of paper with those 
black marks, .which they didn't see the good of. But they 
let her alone, seeing how happy she was. 
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"Think she's a fancy for Jack, mother?" said Manlin- 
son, when they were alone over their fire, after Hazel had 
gone to bed. '< He's a good lad, and he's fond of her, but I 
told him to-day to let her be. She's but a child yeb, and it 
ain't no good to worry her." 

" I don't know who she'll ever have a fancy for," said 
her mother, " with her notions. 'Taint her fault neither, 
poor lass. I don't want her to think about settlin' down 
yet, Manlinson ; don't you put it into her head. If Jack 
wants her, he must wait; he's but twenty, and he didn't 
ought to think of marryin' yet awhile." 

" I told him so," said the lighthouse-keeper, " and I told 
him our lass would say 'No' pretty quick, if he asked 
her anything o' that sort yet What do ye suppose makes 
her so different from other lasses, wife 1 " 

" All folks ain't alike," said Mrs. Manlinson, stooping to 
rake out the fire. " Come, Manlinson, 'tis bed-time. The 
fire's going, and I'm tired. We'll have to stir betimes in 
the morning, if you're going fishing again." 

Hazel could not sleep for a long while that night — she 
was too excited about her new work ; and when she did 
sleep at last, it was to be visited with all sorts of strange 
dreams, one being that she was helping her mother to 
unpack a huge basket of fish, among which mingled a 
confused mass of semibreves, crotchets, and quavers, which 
she vainly endeavoured to separate and bring to order. 
And in turning over the fish she found, to her astonish- 
ment, that some of them had two tails, and some even 
three, and while she was hopelessly trying to recollect 
the long names by which these peculiar species were desig- 
nated, she awoke ! 




CHAPTER VI. 
it be man's work, 1 wiU do it" 



—King Lear. 



^lUAN THUB8FIELD awoke on Friday 
morning in Bome exoitain«Dt, and ber first 
thought wan to draw tip the blinds to see if 
the day was fine. It was beantifal, and not 
at all cold, and she went downstairs qnite determined that 
her aunts should allow her to accompany them to the town 
in the afternoon, when they went to their working-party. 
However, she said nothing about it at hreakfast-time, 
thinking that by waiting till midday, when the sun wonid 
be qaite warm, she would have more ohance of obtaining her 
request 

The dining-room at the Tower was a pleasant room, and 
the t^ble, with its white damask linen, and pretty china and 
silver, and little vases of autumn leaves and flowers, looked 
exceedingly bright and comfortably with the firelight 
shining upon it Lilian sighed as she took her place at it, 
longing that Arthur could share the comforts which she 
enjoyed ; and as she glanced at her Aunt Winifred presiding 
at the end of the table with her usual calmness and dignity, 
and with, of course, no thought <rf her nephew in her mind 
at all, she felt exceedingly wrathful against her, and wished 
that she conld know what it was to work hard as Arthur 
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did, and have no comfortable home and well-spread table — 
just that she might feel how hard-hearted she was in 
keeping him from her doors. 

Miss Winifred and Miss Evelyn Raymond were sisters of 
Lilian's dead mother. They would hardly have been taken 
for sisters themselves — they were so unlike in appearanca 
Miss Winifred, the elder of the two, was a tall, stoutly- 
built lady, with dark hair and eyes, and very decided 
features. She had probably been very handsome in her 
youth, and was still considered a very good-looking person, 
though her feuse needed softness to make it quite a pleasant 
one to look at. Great strength of character and power of 
will were seen in every line of her countenance ; it was easy 
to see that Miss Baymond could be very unrelenting 
towards an offender, and that if she once gave her word on 
any subject^ she would be very slow to take it back. Her 
sister. Miss Evelyn, was a complete contrast — small and 
slender of figure, and exceedingly gentle in appearance. 
Her fair hair and soft blue eyes, and small, delicate features 
were like her niece Lilian's, though the hair was streaked 
with grey, and her voice was low and timid. She revered 
her stronger-minded sister, and relied upon her at all times, 
seldom venturing to assert openly a contrary opinion — 
though Lilian knew that she did not always agree with her 
in her heart, and that in the case of Arthur her Aunt 
Evelyn had almost come to a quarrel with her sister. 

Arthur's offence was, that he had refused to agree to 
his aunt's plan of sending him to the University, and that 
he had instead insisted upon entering an organ-building 
business, on leaving school, at the age of seventeen. It was 
necessary for him to make money for a special purpose, in 
which his aunt would never help him. She had absolutely 
refused to help in the matter, though she might easily have 
undertaken it herself, and so left her nephew free to follow 
her wishes— and his own se<»:et ones — for bis future ] and a6 
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it was a matter which concerned Arthur and Lilian very 
nearly, he had resolved to be independent of her, to give up 
his University career, and enter business, that he might 
make the necessary money for himself. He was passion- 
ately fond of music, and the business which he preferred to 
any other was that of organ-building. His aunt had 
declared that she would never own him if he chose such an 
employment—- or in fact any business at all — and there had 
been a storm when he had told her, that he had entered into 
an engagement with the firm of Woodward k Oa, to begin 
work immediately. This was three years ago, and during 
that time Miss Winifred had held no communication with 
her rebellious nephew. He had chosen his own course, and 
must abide by it, and beyond writing to him occasionally, 
Lilian was also forbidden to have anything to do with him. 
They had contrived, however, to meet secretly a few times, 
for Lilian felt that her brother was in the right, and that if 
she owed obedience to her aunt, on whom she was 
dependent, she also owed a duty to him, her only brother. 
In spite of her gentle nature she had plenty of spirit, and 
she would have joined Arthur, and worked for her living 
also, but that she could better aid the object for which he 
worked by remaining where she was, and saving all she could 
for him out of her own liberal allowance of pocket-money. 
And having her Aunt Evelyn on her side was a comfort^ 
and helped her to bear the long lectures which her Aunt 
Winifred was fond of founding upon Arthur's wilfulness 
and disobedience to her wishes. 

Arthur and Lilian had been left in their aunts' charge 
by their mother, who had died when Lilian was only ten, 
and Arthur twelve years of age. Their father was abroad 
at the time ; he was in the army, and Lilian had only seen 
him twice since her mother's death. He had spent all his 
wife's money before her death, and his children had been 
entirely dependent upon their aunts from that tima They 
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were well off, Miss Winifred having been amply provided 
for in her youth by her godmother, who had died, leaving 
her a nice little fortune. Miss Evelyn too had a small 
provision of her own, in addition to the income which she 
and her sister inherited jointly from their parents. She 
had been engaged, when quite young, but her lover had 
died just a month before the marriage was to have taken 
place, and had bequeathed to her — ^his widow, all but in 
name— his property. Poor Evelyn Raymond had been 
nearly broken-hearted, but she had struggled back to life 
from a sharp sickness, and had taken up her burden 
patiently. She had gone back to her usual duties, with 
only this difference — ^that all the spirit seemed to have died 
out of her, and all the bright ring to have gone from her 
voice. She had been very quiet and gentle since that sad 
time — timid, and shrinking from conflicts with her sister's 
stronger will ; but she was happy and cheerful now, finding 
her chief happiness in visiting, and in ministering to the 
wants of the poor. 

Miss Winifred too had had a " disappointment," but of a 
different nature to that of her sister. She too had been 
engaged in her youth, to one whom she had believed in, and 
trusted with idl the eagerness of her strong, vehement 
nature. He had proved false and had jilted her, and when 
she lost him, she lost in her pride and indignation her faith 
in all mankind. The whole race were henceforth treated by 
Winifred Raymond with the direst scorn ; the only in- 
dividual of the species on whom she had ever again 
condescended to smile was her nephew Arthur, in whom, in 
spite of her scorn of his sex, she had felt an interest. 
It was therefore doubly unfortunate that Arthur had been 
obliged to fight against her wishes, and choose his own 
independent path of life ; but there was one point on 
which he and his aunt could not agree, and as it was one 
upon which he had very strong notions of duty, he could 
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not have done otherwise than he had dona It vaa a 
duty undiscovered by him till the time of his leaving 
school, three years before oar story commences, and then 
it was only as it were by accident — ^by a conversation 
overheard between his two aunts — that it was discovered 
by him at last. But once discovered, it would not be 
forgotten, and the only way to fulfil it was by means of 
money. Money of his own Arthur Thursfield had none; 
he owed everything to his two aunts, especially to his Aunt 
Winifred, who had the larger fortune, and to whose special 
care he and his sister had been confided. She had no 
disposition to help him in the discharge of this duty, and 
she could not permit her sister to recognise any obligation 
in the matter any more than herself. And as Arthur felt 
that he could not urge their help, it simply remained to 
him to take the burden wholly upon his own shoulders. 

In those three years he had risen to great favour with 
his employers, and his suggestions, as he had laughingly 
told Lilian, were really of great service to them. He was 
exceedingly clever at his business, and had lately been 
appointed to a higher position in the works, and was 
director and overseer of the work now going on at Foint- 
haven, the firm having entrusted it entirely to his handa 
Toung as he was, he had suffered no harm from the neces- 
sary contact with a class of men inferior, both in mind and 
station, to himself, and as he rose in his business he found 
more congenial associates. Besides, he had kept very much 
to himself out of working hours, and the men had soon 
learned to respect " Gentleman Thursfield," as he was called; 
and seeing that he was a being of a different order to 
themselves, had let him alone, to follow his own devices in 
his leisure hours, which devices were generally explora- 
tions of churches in search of organs, resulting for him in 
Mendships with half the organists in London. To him it 
was a very interesting life, and he did not find that any of 
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his old friends, with the exception of his Aunt Winifred, 
were aishamed of him. Manj of them thought it a Quixotic 
notion of his to throw up the advantages of a University 
career when offered to him, and take to business instead ; 
but they supposed that he was too proud to allow himself to 
be a burden to his aunts, when he could earn his own 
living. Only one or two of his most intimate friends 
knew the secret of his work — the object for which it had 
been undertaken — and they respected and honoured him for 
his choice of the path, which he always made the best of, 
saying that it was "all organs," if not "all roses.'' 

Lilian, meditating upon her brother, as she ate her 
breakfast^ was startled when Aunt Winifred remarked — 
" How silent you are this morning, child 1 What are you 
thinking about 1 " 

" Thinking she would be glad to get out of doors this fine 
day, I should think," said Miss Evelyn. "She has been 
shut up so long, poor child; no wonder she feels dull. 
Don't you think she might venture out to-day, Winifred 1 
See how brightly the sun is shining." 

Lilian could have hugged her aunt on the spot for so 
favouring her plans, but she only looked up eagerly. 

"Yes, it is warm," said Miss Eaymond. "You* may 
come down to the vicarage with us this afternoon, if you 
like, Lilian, and you can go and do the shopping you have 
been wishing to do while we are at the working-party. So 
do not tire yourself this morning, or I shall not allow you 
to go." 

" I will go to bed again till dinner-time. Aunt Winifred," 
said Lilian, laughing, " if only I can get out in the afternoon. 
I am so tired of being indoors. I shall find plenty to amuse 
myself with, while you and Aunt Evelyn are sewing." 

" Do not spare your money in making your purchases," 
said Miss Raymond, as she rose from the breakfast-tabla 
" Let everything you buy be as good as possible. If your 
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funds run short, you know I am always willing to supply 
you with a little extra." 

"Thank you, aunt,'' said Lilian, gratefully, "you are 
very kind.'' But she felt a little guilty, having already 
made up her mind that these necessary purchases should 
cost as little as possible, in order that she might have a 
little more money to put by for Arthur. 

She set out with Miss Eaymond and her sist^ directly 
after dinner, in high spirits The walk to Pointhaven, 
down the long hill, fringed with oaks and elms, and along a 
pretty country road for a quarter of a mile, was always a 
pleasant one, but it had never seemed so pleasant to Lilian 
as to-day, when she was going to see her brother, and it 
cannot be denied that the excitement attending a visit paid 
in secret added to hef enjoyment 

But things did not turn out exactly as she and Arthur 
had expected. Lilian and her aunts were rather earlier at 
Pointhaven than Arthur had imagined they would be, and, 
thinking that he would have time before their arrival to 
ran down to Mr. Everard's, to speak to him about the work 
on the organ, he was on his way thither, when, turning a 
sharp corner, he came face to face with his sister and both 
the Miss Raymonds. The countenances of the four persons, 
thus unexpectedly met together, might have amused a 
looker-on. Arthur's expressed chiefly surprise, with some 
amount of amusement ; Lilian's, great consternation j Miss 
Winifred's, horror and amazement; while Miss Evelyn's 
gentle blue eyes glanced from one to the other, with a 
troubled expression, and her face showed in turn, joy at the 
sight of her nephew, anxious sympathy with Lilian, and 
some fear and perturbation of spirit at the prospect of an 
altercation between Arthur and her sister. 

"Well, Lily," said Arthur, at last, with a smile, 
"haven't you anything to say to me? — Aunt Evelyn- 
Aunt Winifred, won't you shake hands 1" 
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Miss Evelyn did so most readily, while Lilian went 
bravely to her brother's side, and slipped her hand throu^ 
his arm. Miss Raymond still stood aghast 

^^Arthwr/** she exclaimed, at last. <'Yoa are not 
content with disregarding my wishes, and choosing your 
own wilfal way, but you actually follow me &er6, to insult 
me!" 

They were in a quiet street, and there was no one in 
sight, and Miss Winifred's indignation got the better of 
her first determination to pass on without taking any 
notice of her nephew. 

" No, Aunt Winifred," said Arthur, " I have come here 
to mend organs, not to insult you — or anybody else. And 
out of special regard for yowr feelings, I am Mr. Miller 
while I am here, instead of Mr. Thursfield." 

'' I am glad you do not disgrace your sister by venturing 
to appear in the very town where she resides under her 
name ! " retorted Miss Raymond, haughtily. *' To think 
that a nephew of mine should be brought so low as to be 
forced to take a feigned name, for fear of disgracing hia 
relatives 1 And you are actually d/usty ! " 

Arthur could not forbear a smile at this last accusation, 
spoken in his aunt's most horror-stricken tones, and Lilian 
had a fit of coughing to disguise her laughter. 

" I have not taken a feigned name for fear of disgracing 
anybody, Aunt Winifred," he answered. '*I am not 
ashamed of my work, nor of appearing here under my own. 
name, in the least — nor would Lilian be. I have assumed 
the name of Miller simply to avoid offending you." 

" Tou should not have dared to show your face here at 
all," said Miss Winifred. " I call it a sheer insult to me, 
Arthur." 

<*I mean no insult^ aunt," replied Arthur. '<I am at 
Fointhaven because my business obliges my presence here. 
No one has any idea, or rveed have any idea, that you and I 
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have anything to do with each other ; I, at least, had no 
intention of letting them know. Come, Aunt Winifred, 
you and I have disputed often enough ahout this matter ; 
you know we shall never agree about it, so why should we 
begin a fresh dispute! As I have met you, I am going to 
ask your permission to have my sister's company this 
afternoon, for an hour or two, unless you will invite me to 
the Tower, to see her and you all there, instead." 

" To the Tower 1 " exclaimed Miss Kaymond, lifting her 
hands. "Ko, Arthur, you have shut the doors of the 
Tower against yourself, and you must open them." Lilian 
squeezed her brother's arm. " I shall never do it for you. 
You have disgraced me and my sister — ^yes, Evelyn, I will 
say so — and you are disgracing your own only sister, who 
deserves a better brother. And for what? I tell you, 
Arthur, your scheme is ridiculous, and if it should ever bo 
realised, it will only have to be repeated a few years 
afterwarda" 

"I do not know that," said Arthur, gravely. "We 
cannot tell what is in the future, and I venture to hope 
that the realisation of my scheme may produce some effect 
Kow, how long may I keep Lilian?" he added, brightly. 
"It is quite early yet, and we can have a nice long 
afternoon together." 

" I have not given Lilian permission to remain with you," 
said Miss Winifred, sternly. " Lilian, at least, is under my 
control, and I expect obedience from Aer, and regard for my 
wishes." 

" Oh, Aunt Winifred ! " cried Lilian, " do please let me 
stay with Arthur just this one afternoon! I must stay 
with him; he is my brother, and no one shall keep me 
from him ! Tou would not like to be forbidden to see your 
brother. Aunt Winifred ! " 

" I am thankful to say that I never had a brother," said 
her aunt, majestically. " They are all alike — not a pin to 
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choose between one and another. The heart of man is 
deceitful, truly.'' 

" Shall I come to St Philip's Vicarage for you, aunt ? " 
asked Lilian, meekly. "Your party is over at five, is it 
not % That will give us a nice long afternoon. It is quite 
time for you to be going, aunt ; I see two or three ladies 
hurrying in this direction." 

" This way ? " said Miss Raymond, in horror. " Arthur, 
I beg that you will leave us immediately ; / do not wish 
to be seen with you. Well, Lilian, you may remain for a 
while with your brother, just this once, but I have a great 
objection to your being seen in his company. You shall 
follow him in a few minutes. Remember, I shall not 
excuse you a moment after five o'clock, so don't keep me 
waiting. Evelyn, what are you saying to that foolish boy t 
Do not let him over-persuade you. Arthur, I am only 
sorry that I ever deluded myself with the idea that you 
were more to be trusted than the rest of your sex." 

"You expected too much of me, Aunt Winifred," he 
answered, gravely. " I am afraid I can't always keep 
myself tuned up to that pitch of excellence." 

" You must exercise strength of mind, Evelyn, strength 
of mind," continued Miss Raymond, scorning the interrup- 
tion, and she walked o% without another look at her 
nephew, her sister following her, after whispering a few 
affectionate words to Arthur. 

Lilian, in obedience to her aunt's commands, allowed 
Arthur to precede her to St Philip's, whither, after 
loitering a few minutes at a shop-window, she followed 

him. 

" She is no better, Arthur," said Lilian, mournfully, as 
her brother met her in the churchyard; "she never wiU 
forgive you, I am afraid." 

" Never is a long day," said Arthur, cheerfully. " Poor 
Aunt Winifred 1 I am very sorry to disappoint her, and hurt 
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her pride so much, if she only would believe it 1 I'm glad 
she didn't make more fuss about your staying with me this 
afternoon. When I saw you all three in front of me, I was 
rather horrified to think our afternoon was perhaps to be 
spoiled after all." 

" Nobody shall keep me from seeing my brother, when I 
have the chance," said Lilian, stoutly. " Now, what shall 
we do f Must you work this afternoon % ** 

" No," answered Arthur, " I was up an hoar earlier this 
morning, and at work here before the others, so as to be 
free for a little while now. We'll take an hour^s stroll 
down the road past the church ; then we shan't walk through 
any part of the town together, which would scandalise 
Aunt Winnie. I must go and set the men to work first, 
though." 

"You won't finish your work to-morrow, will youV 
asked Lilian, as they left the church together, after 
Arthur had given his orders, she waiting outside while he 
did so. 

" No, we have pulled the organ almost all to pieces," said 
Arthur. " It is a longer job than we expected, and it will 
take us part of next week, as well as to-morrow, to finish itw 
So, Lily, I shall pay you another visit by means of the 
* Jungle ' before I go ; next Tuesday or Wednesday night 
you may expect me." 

" I'll be in my room," said Lilian. " Do you know, the 
morning after your last visit, cook came to me with a most 
solemn face, and asked if I had heard sounds in the 
'Jungle' the evening before. She had, and she was sure 
there was a ghost about, and she actually wanted me to 
give up sleeping in the turret-chamber, lest I should be 
attacked by it some night ! " 

" Silly old thing," said Arthur, laughing. " What rooms 
are beneath yours? There are no other windows looking 
out into that bit of garden, are there 1 " 
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" No," said Lilian ; " there is a bed-room under my room, 
and a store-room under that, but the windows of both look 
out another way, so you are quite sale. Arthar, have you 
seen that blind gentleman, who plays the organ at St 
PhUip's— Mr. Everard ? " 

'^ I went to see him last night about the organ," answered 
Arthur, " and I was going again, when I met you. Poor 
fellow, he must be horribly lonely, and he seems very poor. 
He's a thorough gentleman, though. I hope people are 
kind to him 1 " 

*^I don't know," said Lilian; <'we don't know much 
about him. Mr. Roper, the vicar, is very old, you know, 
and his wife, too, and I don't fancy they trouble themselves 
very much about him. I always feel sorry for him, because 
he looks so patient and kind, and so sorrowful sometimes ; 
and though he is blind, he plays so beautifully 1 " 

"He ought to have a better organ to play on," said 
Arthur. " Yours at St Philip's is a disgrace to a civilised 
town, Lilian ! Mr. Roper should get up a subscription for 
a new one. Poor Mr. Everard told me he had had 
immense trouble in getting him to have this old thing 
repaired." 

"Mr. Roper doesn't care for music," said Lilian, "and 
doesn't know whether the organ is out of tune or not 
But he is a nice old man, and does a great deal of good. I 
am very fond of him. I should like to know Mr. Everard 
— I like his face so much. I wonder what made him so 
poor 1 " 

" I don't know," said Arthur. " He is very clever — I 
could see that, though I was only with him a few minutes." 

" So are you," said Lilian, in a decided tona < " I wish 
I could make Aunt Winifred respect you as she ought to 
do. But you really are very dusty, Mr. Miller 1 " 

Arthur laughed. 

" So would you be^ if you had been at my work," he said. 
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" Lilian, shall I tell yon all about my visit to him the other 
da; t I didn't tell yon mnch about it that night eifter all." 
IdHan'a face grew sober, bnt she eagerly asaented, and the 
remainder of their time together was spent in grave talk, to 
which ire have no business to listen, as, being carried on 
chiefly in whispers, it was evidently not meant for any ears 
bat their own. 



OHAPTEB VIL 

" To wilful men, 
The injnriw tb>t tiey tliemselvea procare 
Host be tlteir schoolmastcce." — King Lear, 

^ILIAN parted reluctantly from her brother at 
St. Philip's door, a fev minutes before five, 
and hurried on to the Yicarage, where she 
arrived panctually as the clock struck. 
" Ton are very punctual, dear Lilian,'' said her Aunt 
Evelyn, smOing, as she entered the drawing-room, where 
the ladies of the working-party were now regaling them- 
selves with aflemoon tea after their labours. 

" She is looking well, very well," said Mrs. Roper, a placid, 
comfortable-looking old lady, witb a beaming face, as she 
came forward to greet Lilian. " I heard that you had been 
suffering from a bad cold, my dear, but you look quite 
blooming this afternoon. Sit down, and let me give yon a 
cup of tea." 

"How is your Sunday-school class progressing. Miss 
Thurafield ! " asked another lady, drawing her chair nearer 
to Ijlian's. " My boys are shockingly troublesome. I have 
been threatening Mrs. Boper to give them up." 

"Oh, but you will not do anything of the kind, you 
know," said Mrs. Boper, placidly. " She does not mean it, 
Zolian, my dear. But we have all been talking over our 
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experiences this afternoon, and Mrs. Argyle^s have oer- 
tainlj been trying. Your class is a pattern one, Lilian. 
Mr. Roper always says so. So you have been looking into 
the church to see the old organ repaired. How are the 
workmen going on?" 

"Very well, I think," answered Lilian, feeling her 
cheeks bum. "I only peeped in, but I thought they 
seemed very busy. It will be a great improyement when 
the work is finished, Mrs. Roper." 

"Ah, I daresay," said the old lady. "The superinten- 
dent of the works is a fine young fellow. Have you seen 
him. Miss Raymond ? He called here yesterday to speak to 
Mr. Roper about the organ, and we were quite struck with 
him — such a very superior young man he seemed to be — in 
fact, a thorough gentleman." 

Lilian plunged hastily into conversation with Mrs. Argyle 
about her Sunday class, nearly turning her back upon Mrs. 
Roper. She was intensely relieved when her Aunt Wini- 
fred, after making an unconcerned answer to the effect that 
she had seen him, and that appearances were often deceitful, 
rose from her seat, saying, "Lilian, my dear, we must be 
going at once, or you will renew your cold by being out 
late. It will be nearly six o'clock by the time we are 
homa" 

"Yes, the days grow short rapidly," said Mrs. Roper; 
" and it is cold after sundown. Your niece looks delicate, 
certainly, Miss Raymond, but the air of Pointhaven will do 
her great good, I am sure. It is considered a very healthy 
placa You are sure you will not have another cup of tea ? 
Good-bye, then, my love ; " and she kissed Lilian affection- 
ately. " Your aunts have promised to bring you to spend 
an evening with us soon.'' 

Miss Winifred walked on in dignified silence after leaving 
the Vicarage, not deigning to ask her niece a single question 
about her interview with her brother. At last, however, 
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when they had nearly reached home, she exclaimed sud- 
denly, " See the unpleasant position in which I am placed, 
Lilian, by your ungrateful brother 1 He mighty I think, 
have refrained from coming to the very place in which I 
reside. I call it a deliberate insult" 

" Indeed he could not help it. Aunt Winifred," pleaded 
Lilian. " He was obliged to come when Woodward's people 
were sent for. They are the makers of the organ at St. 
Mary's, and of course Mr. Boper took the opportunity of 
employing them, as they were coming to work there. 
Arthur could not refuse to come to Pointhaven any more 
than to any other place; and he calls himself 'Miller' 
while he is here, on purpose not to vex you." 

" He vexes me every day of my life," said Miss Winifred. 
" I had made up my mind that Arthur should be a bishop.. 
With his talents he might have done anything. But there 
is not one of them to be trusted. Never put your faith in 
any man, Lilian. You are infatuated about your brother, 
and see no faults in him ; but he will disappoint you, you 
may be sure of it." 

" I don't think so. Aunt Winifred," answered Lilian, with 
tears in her eye& '< I am not ashamed of him, and I think 
he is doing quite right. If he had gone to the University, 
and become a clergyman, it would have taken him very 
much longer to do what he hopes to do, than it will now. 
And I think that is his first duty. If I had been a man. 
Aunt Winifred, I would have done the same. I should 
have thought I ought to do it." 

" I daresay ! " said her aunt, scornfully. " Your poor, 
dear mother I I wonder what she would hiave thought of 
her son's disrespect to the wishes of the guardian with whom 
she left him?" 

" I think our mother would have wished Arthur to do 
what he is doing, Aunt Winifred," said Lilian. "I am 
quite sure she would. Oh, aunt ! you don't know how sorry 
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he is to fight against you like this. It is hard enough for 
him when he has to save up every penny he can spare, and 
can have no comforts like what we have, and when you see 
him you won't say a kind word to him." 

" Don't cry about it^ child/' said Miss Winifred, relenting 
a little, as Lilian covered her face with her hands. " Arthur 
should not have wilfully displeased me, and he must bear 
his own punishment. He has made his bed and he must 
lie on it. I have allowed you to see him this afternoon, 
very much against my wishes, and I allow you to correspond 
with him. You should be glad of so much liberty. No, 
Evelyn, I do not wish to hear another word on the matter. 
Tou are too soft-hearted — it has always been your failing. 
I wish, if possible, to train Lilian differently." 

" Lilian is a good child," said Miss Evelyn, kissing her as 
they went indoors. " It is quite natural that she should 
feel as she does. I assure you, Winifred, my nerves have 
been quite shaken all the afternoon by our unexpected 
meeting with Arthur." 

"People should not have nerves," said Miss Winifred, 
decidedly. "They are a great mistake. I am thankful 
that I am not troubled with them." And she went to her 
room with her most stately step, and shut her door con- 
clusively behind her. Nevertheless, she was very kind, and 
more gentle in manner than usual, to both her sister and 
Lilian, all the evening, though she did not breathe a word 
of Arthur. 

Lilian drew a stool to her Aunt Evelyn's feet after tea, 
and told her in whispers about her talk with her brother, 
finding in her a sympathising listener. She had just gone 
to her room at night, when she heard a low tap at her door, 
and her Aunt Evelyn entered, saying, timidly, as she placed 
a purse in her niece's hand, "My dear, if you should see 
Arthur again, I should like you to give him this. It is 
only a little sum, which, I thought, might help him. Your 
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Aunt Winifred does not know I give it| so do not mention 
it downstairs. — ^No, do not thank me, my love ; I can well 
spare it. I should like to help you, poor children, for it is 
a long task for you." 

She left the room quickly ; and Lilian, opening the purse, 
found in it four five-pound notes. 

'^ Dear Aunt Evelyn ! " she said to herself ; " how very 
good of her ! How pleased Arthur will be with such a nice 
large sum ! I long to give it to him — though I hardly like 
taking it. But she likes to give it, I know, and as it is for 
him^ I could not refuse it." 

Lilian burst into tears, as she knelt down and thanked 
God for giving that unexpected help to Arthur, and prayed 
that her Aunt Winifred might forgive him in time, and not 
keep him separated from her always. She loved Arthur so 
much — her only brother — and she knew that he felt the 
separation from her much more than he would allow. Her 
tears fell fast for a few minutes, but she rose from her 
knees, comforted, and resolved, as she laid her head on her 
pillow, to go on waiting patiently, hoping that all might be 
made smooth at last. 

After parting from Lilian, Arthur hurried on to Mr. 
Everard's, having a little matter concerning the organ to 
consult him about. He started when, on being ushered 
into the organist's parlour, he found there the lighthouse- 
keeper's daughter, busily employed in writing music at the 
blind man's dictation. Hazel rose respectfully as he 
entered, the colour coming into her face as she remembered 
the previous afternoon. He nodded and smiled at her in a 
friendly manner, saying — 

" I fear I am interrupting your studies. Mr. Everard, I 
had a question to ask you about our work. Shall I look in 
by-and-by 1 " 

*<We have almost finished our studies," answered Mr. 
Everard, with a smile at his pupil, ** Do not go away ; I 
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am glad you have come. You can talk to me while Hazel 
finishes her work." And he rapidly told her with what to 
fill up her x)age. " My young friend is going to help me 
with my work," he said to Arthur, " and so I am first help- 
ing her. She is going to write out my compositions for me, 
when I have taught her how to do it. I am anxious to get 
them written down, and she is anxious for knowledge, so 
you see we mutually accommodate each other. We have 
spent a pleasant hour this afternoon, have we not, my 
child % " 

Hazel's face brightened all over, as she answered warmly, 
" It has been very pleasant ! I am so much obliged to you, 
sir ! " 

"You see," said the blind man to Arthur, "my little 
friend here took compassion on me yesterday, when she 
found me groping my way in the street, and brought me 
home ; and I discovered that she is unhappy, because of 
the many things which she longs to learn, and can find no 
friend to teach her. So she is coming to me, when she can 
spare the time, that I may help to make her happy, and 
that she may, in return, help me in that which I cannot do 
for myself. I fancy we are both rather in a friendless 
condition ; is it not so, Hazel % '' 

" I have no friends," said Hazel ; ** girls like me do not 
care for me." 

" How is that 1 " asked Arthur, in an amused tone. 

" I don't know," said Hazel, "but I think perhaps it is 
because I do not like them." 

She coloured crimson as she spoke, wondering whether 
Mr. Everard and the stranger could understand what she 
felt, or whether they would only think her conceited afid 
presumptuous. Arthur looked at her, and thought that she 
was, indeed, little like those other girls, and he did not 
wonder at her not liking them. In fact, he could not 
realise that she was on the same level with them at all ; 
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there was something ia her face, which interested him more 
than he acknowledged to himself, and as he watched her, he 
could not help noticing that her hands, which were busied 
in gathering up the papers and books on the table, though a 
good deal sunburnt, were as small and well-shaped as his 
sister lilian'a 

"Did you ever go to school, Hazell" asked Mr. Everard, 
"to any of the schools here in Pointhaveni Or did you 
learn to read and write at home 1 " 

" I went to school when I was a little girl," said Hazel, 
" for a little while, but — I ran away." 

She added the last three words in a whisper, and bent 
her head as she spoke, to hide the colour which suffused 
her face ; and the tears rose to her eyes at the thought that 
perhaps they would think her a naughty, wilful girl, not 
worth the trouble of teaching. Arthur could not conceal a 
smile, and he felt his interest in this strange girl 
increasing. 

" Why did you run away ? " asked Mr. Everard, gravely. 
" Did you not wish to learn then as you do nowl" 

"Oh, yes!" answered Hazel, eagerly, "But" — and 
again she spoke hesitatingly, with bent head — " the children 
were so rude and so dirty — ^I did not like them ; and they 
teased me, and it was very disagreeable — so — I ran away. 
And father and mother did not make me go back again." 

As she spoke, a long-forgotten scene came back to 
Arthur's mind^ recalled by her words about the " rude and 
dirty children." He remembered that long ago, when his 
mother was ill, a year or two before her death, and had 
come to Pointhaven with Lilian and himself for change of 
air, he was playing with his little sister on the beach one 
morning, and they had noticed a cleanly-dressed little 
girl not far from them, surrounded by a group of rude, 
noisy fishermen's children, who were teasing and annoying 
her and making her cry. He remembered that she was 
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a very pretty little girl, and that Lilian and he had much 
admired her pretty brown curls and bright eyes, and the 
roses in her cheeks, and they were angry with the dirty 
children for teasing her, and had driven them away ; and 
he could see now, as clearly as if the scene were happening 
over again, the dignity with which the little creature had 
walked away a few yards, and gathering her small garments 
closely about her, had seated herself upon a large stone 
apart from all the other children, where, having dried her 
tears, she sat like an injured queen, till he and Lilian 
begged her to come and play with them. And he remem- 
bered the answer she had given in her childish accents. 
**Yoa need not play with me if you don't like. I am a 
poor little girl, too — ^but I am not dirty ! " and he had 
answered gallantly that he did not believe she vkm a poor 
little girl; he believed she was a little princess, dressed 
up to hide who she reaUy was, like one of whom he and 
LiHan had just been reading in their book of Fairy Tales. 
The little girl's immediate reply was — "That is what I 
should like to be — a princess;" and when Lilian asked 
why, she answered — " Because then I could turn round the 
handle that makes music in church, like the man who goes 
up the steps behind the curtain into the big box;" which 
Arthur had, by dint of many questions and his own 
imagination, discovered to mean that the little girl's great 
ambition and longing in life was to play the barrel-organ 
(then in use at St. Philip's) on Sundays, the "big box" 
being a square pew in which the singers sat and the organ 
. stood, raised a few steps from the floor, and closely shut 
in by curtains. The child explained that there were holes 
in the curtain just where the man sat who turned the 
handle, and she used to watch him with an intense longing 
to make music herself in the same manner. 

"But you would not do that if you were a princess," 
Lilian had urged, having a strong feelirg that the turning 
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of a barrel-organ, even in church, was not exactly a royal 
pursuit 

And the little girl had answered — "Yes, I could. If 
I were a princess I could do anything I liked, and I 
would turn the handle every Sunday; and I would have 
lots of holes in the curtain too, so that all the little girla 
could look through." 

Arthur remembered this conversation with the pretty 
little stranger very vividly, and that he and Lilian had 
been vexed aftei*wards that they had forgotten to ask her 
nama They had not seen her again, and he would pro- 
bably not have thought again of the scene, had not Hazel's 
explanation of the reason of her running away from school 
recalled it like a sudden flash to his memory. Of course 
she was the same little girl — there was no doubt of it. 
He remembered her face now, with the big, dark eyes 
which had looked so bright, and at the same time so 
wistful, when she had confessed her longing to '^tum the 
handle I " He still thought she was more like the " prin- 
cess in disguise " than anything else he could think o^ and 
he asked her if she remembered that morning on the sands. 
Hazel, too, had an undefined feeling that she had seen 
the strange young gentleman's face before, and when he 
told her laughingly about the barrel-organ, she, too, suddenly 
remembered ; though, being four years younger than him- 
self, her impressions of the scene were more indistinct than 
his. But she did remember very well her childish admira- 
tion of the little boy who had protected her — of his clus- 
tering golden-brown curls, and fair, sweet face — so different 
to the naughty little fellows with grimy cheeks, who had 
insulted her infant dignity. And she recollected her equal 
admiration of his little sister, whom, in her white frock, 
and with her fok golden hair and blue eyes, she had almost 
looked upon as a real little angel. 

" Are you that little boy ? " she exclaimed. " Oh, yes ! 
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1 cau remember it now — I remember your faoa You were 
very good to me, sir ! Is your sister here too % " she added, 
eagerly. " She was so beautiful 1 " 

Arthur smiled, with a pleased look, but his face clouded 
as he answered — "My sister is quite well, and she is 
beautiful still She is not very far from here, but I cannot 
have her always with me now. I have my work to do, 
and I cannot see her as often as I should like.'' 

Hazel looked up at him with a sympathising face. She 
felt sorry for him. It must be hard to be parted from such 
a pretty sister. She wished she had a brother — such a 
brother as — ^well as the little boy who had defended her on 
the sands long ago, and who could play organs so beauti- 
fully now he had grown into a man. She smiled as she 
thought of that music she had heard him play the day 
before, and of that which she had so longed to make for 
herself, years ago, with the old barrel organ. She wondered, 
as she recalled them, how she could ever have so enjoyed 
the sounds produced by the mysterious turning of that 
handle. But there had been a deep fascination to her 
childish mind in that raised recess, closely curtained from 
the public view, into which the old man had disappeared 
regularly, Sunday after Sunday, and in the glimpse which 
she obtained, as she stood on tiptoe on her hassock, through 
the cuilAin holes, of what the old man did within. 

" You don't want to play barrel-organs now 1 " said 
Arthur, smiling. " Mr. Everard is teaching you something 
better. Did you always love music so much 1 " 

"Yes," answered Hazel, with kindling eyes; "I have 
been longing to know just a little about it for, oh, such 
a long time. It is very good of this gentleman to teach me. 
I will try to write your music for you as soon as ever I can, 
sir ! " she added eagerly, turning to Mr. Everard. " Will 
it be very long before I am able to do it ? " 

"I think not," said Mr. Everard. "You are a good 
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pui^. Will jon come agaia on Monday t You may study 
your little book, aad write aa many notes as you like 
to-morrow, by way of preparation. How does eita write 
them, Mr. Miller t I cannot judge of that part of her 
work." 

"She is taking great pains," said Arthur, taking op 
Hazel's sheet of music-paper. " I can see that she is a 
good pupil, and that she must have worked hard after her 
lirst lesson yesterday." 

Hazel's face brightened at his praise of her carefully-done 
work, and bidding good night respectfully to Mr. Everard 
and himself, she hurried down to the beach in a very happy 
frame of mind. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

" H« was gentle, but unfortDniite , 
Diahonestly afflicted, but yet holiest," 

— Oymhfline. 

&OTJ have seen niy pupil before!" said Mr. 
Everard, when Hazel had gona "Do yon 
know anything of her ! " 
Arthur ex[dained about their childish 
meeting on the sands years ago, and that he had not seen 
her since, until the previous afternoon, in St Maiy'a Chnroli, 
when he had not recognised her as "the little princess in 
disguise." 

" Does she look like that still t " said Mr. Everard. " I 
am very much interested in the poor child. She puzzles me 
by her total difiereuoe in mind to the people of her class. I 
have tried to draw her out during our lessons yesterday and 
to-day, and I am surprised at her intelligence and refine- 
ment. Does she show the same characteristics in her face t " 

"Yes," answered Arthur; and he told Mr. Everard of 
his own astonishment on the previous day, when Hazel had 
told him who she was, and of the interesting half-hour they 
had spent together. 

"She is a strange girl," said Mr. Everard. "I don't 
approve of raising people from their natural station, by 
teaching them things which are only likely to unfit them, as 
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a rule, for the work in life to which they are bom ; but 
with regard to this child, I feel sure that I can do no harm 
by helping her to a little of the knowledge she craves for. 
She is utterly unlike her own people, and I feel disposed to 
make her happy if I can, poor child, and leave the future in 
God's hands." 

''She is an anomaly,'' said Arthur, smiling. "I am 
glad you are so kind to her ; and I hope your work will 
result satisfactorily, both to yourself and your pupil. But 
about your music — she will not be able just yet to write it 
out for you. If you have anything particular which you 
are anxious to have written out, let me have the pleasure of 
doing it for you. My evenings after dark are free, and I 
shall be here till next Wednesday, probably. In three or 
four evenings I could, perhaps, do all you want till your 
amanuensis is ready for your next compositions." 

Mr. Everard hesitated. 

" It is not fair to employ so much of your time without 
pajring for it," he said ; " and I am very poor. My life is 
somewhat of a struggle." 

'< Do not mention payment," said Arthur. '' It would be 
a great pleasure to me to help you, and would be a charity 
on yowr part instead of on mine ; for if I am not with you 
I must spend my evenings alone, which is a trial to one of 
my sociable disposition. I shall be engaged on Tuesday 
evening, but I have three evenings free, and will come 
to-night, if you will allow me, in an hour or so." 

Mr. Everard's face brightened, and he accepted the offer 
without further hesitation. His " March " and his " Medi- 
tations " had been on his mind a long while ; it would be a 
great relief to have them written out at last, ready for print- 
ing. A few former musical publications of his had met 
with a very good sale, and had helped him from time to 
time to eke out his small means. He would be so glad of a 
little extra money to help him through the winter! He 
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was not strong, and his room was often very cold. His 
salary as organist would only buy him the barest neces- 
saries, and he had no friend to help him. Nobody knew 
the poor blind organist's struggles, and those who were 
amused at his shabby clothes, and wondered why he did not 
get better ones, forgot that the reason might be that he 
cotdd not. And they did not know that there hcui been a 
time when Mr. Everard had wanted for nothing — when he 
had been able to enjoy all the comforts which money could 
buy — and that, therefore, his present poverty, which he 
bore so uncomplainingly, was all the harder to him. 

Arthur Thursfield, however, knowing also the difficulty 
of making ends meet, after he had laid aside for a special 
and urgent purpose all he could spare out of hia salary, 
understood Mr. Everard's troubles at a glance, and without 
need of explanation; and thought that if he cofuld be of 
any help to the blind musician, he vmuld. After consulting 
about the business, which he had almost forgotten, he 
hurried back to St. Philip's, arranged the next day's work, 
and dismissed the men, as it was too dark to work any 
longer, and then went to his lodgings for tea and half-an- 
hour's rest. The remainder of the evening was spent by 
him and Mr. Everard over the *^ Meditations " — and it was 
a very interesting evening to both the old and the young 
musician. The blind man's Twilight Talks to his little 
organ were very beautiful and well worthy of publication, and 
Arthur promised to recommend them to all his organist 
friends in London when they came out. By working hard 
the " March " also was committed to paper by ten o'clock 
on the following Monday evening, and Arthur surveyed 
his work with satisfaction, while Mr. Everard's gratitude 
alone was worth working for, he thought. 

" Your work will be finished to-morrow, then % " said Mr. 
Everard, as he and Arthur drew their chairs round the fire 
for a few minutes' chat before the latter took his leave. 
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"Yes," he answered; "and we shall be off on Wednes- 
day morning. We have done our best for your old organ, 
Mr. Everard, and I think you will enjoy playing on it a 
little better than you ha/ve done ; but you ought to be at 
St. Mary's. The man they have there isn't up to much, 
and it's a splendid organ — ^too good for him. Why didn't 
you try and get the appointment when the last organist 
died?" 

"I did," said Mr. Everard, with a sigh; "but they 
preferred a younger man, and one who could see, I am 
getting on in years now, Mr. Miller, and they thought I 
did not look strong, and had better stay quietly where I 
was, I suppose. I was disappointed, for I should have been 
glad of the appointment ; it is better in every respect than 
mine, and I think I could have done all that they require ; 
but it can't be helped. I have got used to disappointments, 
Mr. Miller." 

He smiled, but there was a sad, worn look on his patient 
face, and Arthur fancied he saw tears come into the sight- 
less eyes. 

" Well, it was too bad, I think," said Arthur. " I wish 
I had been here, and I'd have voted for you pretty strongly ! 
Mr. Reynolds isn't fit to hold a candle to you; I wonder 
nobody could see that." 

" I must not grudge him his position," said Mr. Everard. 
"Mr. Stuart, the vicar, is satisfied with him, I believe. 
Perhaps I should have been a cause of anxiety to him on 
account of my blindness. He is a kind-hearted, pleasant 
man, but very nervous, and I daresay he would have been 
in constant terror of my breaking down. You are more 
critical in your musical tastes than the Fointhaven people, 
my young friend. Mr. Reynolds is considered a very good 
organist hera" 

"My point is that you are a better one," answered 
Arthur, laughing, "and I wish I lived here, that I might 
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convince everyone of the fact Never mind, Mr. Everard, 
you will be famous yet. I am going to spread the fame of 
yonr compositions far and wide." 

"Your zeal on my behalf is very kind," said Mr. 
Everard, with a smile. " When I was young I had some 
ambition for fame, I confess. But troubles came — I have 
had a good many troubles, Mr. Miller — and those who 
would have rejoiced in my fame have been taken from me. 
And when I became blind, I was obliged to give up my 
early hopes, and struggle on as best I could. Troubles 
take the spirit and strength out of one, when they come 
one upon another, like mine ; but I hope I am patient 
now. I have not always been so — it seemed hard to lose 
all — ^but God knew best" 

" I am so sorry for you," said Arthur, compassionately. 
" I wonder why the lives of some are so much harder than 
those of others ! " he added, half to himself. 

" God knows," said Mr. Everard. " We shall know 
some day, perhaps. I have many a time wondered that 
same thing, but I have been obliged to give it up, and 
leave it to Him. You have your troubles too, then, Mr. 
Miller % I cannot see people, you know, but I have learned 
to judge pretty well of them by other things — and I have 
thought to myself, while you and I have talked together 
the last few evenings, that if you had not some trouble to 
bear, you would not be here mending my organ." 

" No," said Arthur, candidly, " I should not. Mr. 
Everard," he added in an excited tone, after some moments' 
pause, "you spoke of losing those you loved. I wonder 
sometimes if it is not better to lose a friend — a parent, or 
a brother, or sister, we will say — by death, than to have one 
livmg^ whom — whom you are ashamed of — one whose name 
you can never mention to your friends, for fear of their 
finding out what you wish to conceal ; one you tnust love, 
because of your relationship, but cannot honour, or take 
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any pleasure in thinking of-— one for whom you work hard, 
and who never gives you any thanks for it I " 

"Ahl I cannot tell/' said Mr. Everard ; "that is a 
hard case, truly. My poor fellow ! " and he laid his hand 
on Arthur's arm with a kind touch, which told that he both 
understood, and felt for his young companion, 

Arthur did not say any more on the subject ; he did not 
yet know Mr. Everard well enough to enter into the full 
particulars of his trouble to him, but he felt that his blind 
friend understood him sufficiently well, to give him that 
sympathy for which he often longed, and which he felt none 
the less for its being silently spoken. And he was grateful 
to him for the delicacy of feeling which prevented his 
asking many questions. 

" You will come and see me on Wednesday, if possible, 
before you leave ? " said Mr. Everard, as Arthur rose from 
his seat, after a few minutes' silence, and wished him good 
night '^ I had a most interesting afternoon with my pupil 
ta<iay. She has an inquiring mind after many subjects 
besides music, and we shall vary our studies occasionally. 
She interests me more and more, poor child ! " 

''It is good of you to take pity on her," said Arthur. 
" I can fancy she would be an interesting companion to any 
one she would talk to. Yes, I will look in early on 
Wednesday morning. You will send off your music to the 
publishers to-morrow ? I wish it all success." 

" Thank you,'' said Mr. Everard, gratefully. " My pupil 
was a little disappointed, I think, to find that someone else 
had done lier work ! " 

" I expect there will be plenty more ready for her by the 
time she is ready," said Arthur. " I shall look out for 
your next compositions before long; I believe you have 
them now at your lingers' ends ! " 

" Poor man ! " he said to himself, as he walked back to 
his lodgings, through the lighted streets, '* he seems awfully 
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poor. I wonder what all the troubles were that he spoke 
of ? I suppose he has lost his wife and children — perhaps 
all his money too. He is a clever musician, and ought to 
be better appreciated. I shall tell Lilian to-morrow night, 
that she is to get people to be kinder to liim. They ought 
to ask him out and make him happy." 

Arthur opened his window and looked out, when he 
reached home. His room was quite at the top of the house 
in which he lodged, and he could see right across the town, 
and away to sea, where the Perilpoint lights were shining 
out, like great stars, at the far end of the dim line of rocks. 
Those lights made him think of that strange girl, the 
lighthouse-keeper's daughter, and he found himself wonder- 
ing what sort of father and mother she had, and what sort 
of life she led in that lonely home ; and whether it was 
out of the stormy sea round those rocks that she had dragged 
up the netful of strange fancies and ideas which separated 
her from her people. Her face, with its wistful beauty, 
and strange mixture of pride and humility, haunted him 
as he turned from the window and drew down his blind. 
He would ask Lilian to-morrow if she knew anything about 
her. They had had so many things to talk about during 
their last interview that he had forgotten her then. 

Hazel had been very busy that evening; her pen had 
been working away very fast over her music-paper, and her 
father and mother, sitting over the fire, had watched her 
with alternate discontent and admiration. They had not 
the heart to forbid her to amuse herself in her own fashion, 
for she left none of her duties undone, and never sat down 
to her studies till she had helped her mother with whatever 
work there was to be done in the house ; and Mrs. 
Manlinson well knew, though Hazel did not complain, that 
much of this work was very distasteful to her. She took the 
matter more quietly than hor husband. He was disturbed 
in mind at his daughter's fancies — though he indulged her 
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in every whim — and frequently remarked to his wife, that 
*'he could not understand the bairn, nor why she should 
turn out so different to her father and mother." But 
Mrs. Manlinson's invariable reply was, that "all folks 
were not alike, and maybe the child would be none the 
worse by-and-by for her ideas," which did not seem to 
create the same feeling of astonishment in her mind as in 
her husband's, although she, too, grumbled at them occasion- 
ally. Manlinson did not want his girl to be above her 
station, he said; "no good ever came of that, and he 
was sorry she held her head higher than her neighbours — 
though, to be sure, she looked as much above them as the 
sky looked above the water." Mrs. Manlinson was apt to 
make no reply to these remarks ; whatever her thoughts 
about her daughter might be, she kept them very much to 
herself, and seemed not to care to talk over the matter with 
her husband. "The lass is as she was born,'' she would 
say, " and we can't alter nature ; " with which sympathy the 
lighthouse-keeper was obliged to be content. 

To Hazel herself it seemed as if a wonderful change had 
come over her life in these few days of her acquaintance 
with the blind organist. At last she had found someone to 
answer those innumerable questions which had been gather- 
ing and multiplying in her brain all through her childhood, 
and which had sometimes made her feel as if her head 
would give way with the weight of them. Mr. Everard's 
barely-furnished room was to her a palace of delight, and 
Mr. Everard himself was the prince who kept the keys of 
its innumerable storehouses, which he would unlock for her, 
one by one, as fast at she was ready for them. She laid 
aside her books with a sigh when bed-time came, and, like 
Arthur Thursfield, stood looking out of her window some 
minutes, before she thought of going to bed. She always 
looked out every night at the red light in the water, down 
far below her window. She had loved that lighted water 
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ever since she was a little child, when she used to beg her 
mother to let her go and sail her boats, just in that *' pretty 
red sea." She remembered that once her father had 
humoured her even in this fancy, and had carried her and 
her boat down to the foot of the rocks, as near to the red 
water as he could, and had thrown out her boat for her and 
let it sail for several minutes, while she, in his arms, held a 
long string, which he had tied to it for her, so that it might 
sail as far as possible She remembered, too, having asked 
her father that same night if the Bed Sea in the Bible 
was red because there was a lighthouse close by, to make 
light in the water — an idea which had taken strong posses- 
sion of her childish mind. And it had been a disappoint- 
ment to her when her father had answered that he didn't 
believe there was a lighthouse there at all, and that she was 
'* a queer one, and no mistake ! '* 

Thinking of her childhood reminded Hazel again of that 
happy morning on the sands, spent with the beautiful little 
boy and girl — though he had been a big boy to her then — 
who had played with her so gently and kindly, in such 
a different way to the dirty little children, who had been so 
rough to her, and whom they had driven away. How 
strange it was that this Mr. Miller should be that very 
same little boy ! She was glad to have found out his name. 
She wondered whether he cared for the other things which 
she loved besides music — if he loved the. sea, and would 
care for her beloved lighthouse rocks, and the strange 
and beautiful things to be found upon them, and if he 
would take the same pleasure which she took in the lighted 
water and the dark shadows out beyond. She fancied that 
he would, and she thought it would be pleasant to talk to 
him about them. Then she wondered why he had looked 
sad when he had spoken of his sister — that pretty sister, 
who had won her deep, childish admiration. She felt sorry 

for him, and wished he might always have that sister with 

a-6 
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him. She wished, too, that she could see her again, and 
wondered whether she had ever been at Foinbhaven einoe 
that day long ago. 

"Ah, but she is not like me I " said poor Hazel to 
herself, turning sorrowfully away from the window. " I 
must not think about her. She would not be my friend. 
I wish I didn't want to have friends that I 'm\ut not have 1 
Why do I wish to be different to what I am, I wonder I 
Other girls like to wear fine ribbons and feathers, because 
they think they make them hiok like ladies — though they 
don't one bit — but they don't feel as I do ; it is only the 
dress they care about, and I dont mind about that I 
don't care to look fine, bnt I do care about the other 
things — oh, so much ! and nobody can understand 1 Only 
Mr. Everard — I think he does. He has made me a great 
deal happier 1 " 



CHAPTER IX 



—Alfa ma thai ends Well. 

Lilian and her brother spent two very happy 
hoiiFB together on the following evening, in 
Lilian's turret-room, She often sat there for 
an hour or two in the evening to study 
quietly, so her absence from the drawing-room was not 
remarked by her anats as anything unasuaL She waa 
interested in Arthur's accoant of the work he had done for 
Mr, Everard, and also in beariag about the lighthouse- 
keeper's daughter, whom she, too, remembered, when 
Arthar recalled to her mind the pretty little girl on the 
sands with whom they had played, and who had had the 
infatuation for the barrel-organ. She had heard of there 
being a strange girl at the lighthouse, from her friends, the 
daughters of the rector of St. Mary's j but they had given 
her the idea that she was a girl rather to be avoided — one 
who had run away from school, and defied all attempts 
to bring her back — and who had the character of being 
haughty and wilful, and completely spoilt by over-indulgent 
parents. N^ot that the rector's daughters had ever seen 
her — for Perilpoint was not in their parish — but this was 
what they had heard of her from the Ropers, who, being 
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elderly, and unable to visit the lighthouse people in their 
somewhat inaccessible dwelling, had heard it from somebody 
else. 

'*! should think that story is obsolete/' said Arthur, 
laughing, ** the original source of it appearing to be some- 
what remote, if not altogether lost. It is time for a new 
report to take its place ; you had better visit the lighthouse, 
Lilian, and start one ! " 

" I will, some day," said Lilian. " I feel curious to see 
this wonderful girl, who seems to have struck both you and 
Mr. Everard as something quite uncommon.'' 

*' Well, that is what she is," said Arthur, '* or I should 
not have felt any interest in her. Lily, I must be off. I 
have been here just two hours, and the aunts will bo 
coming up presently to see what you are about You can 
tell them you have been engrossed in the study of human 
nature." 

^' Li the form of what 1 " asked Lilian, laughing. " The 
ghost^ shall I say ) Oh, they won't say anything. I often 
sit up here as long as this, but I am afraid it w(yuM be 
safer for you not to stay much longer. When wiU you be 
here again 1 " 

" I don't know," he answered. " If no business calls me 
here I'll manage to get down in the summer, when I have 
my holiday, on purpose to see you. Perhaps Aunt Wini- 
fred's heart will soften towards me before that time. Oh, 
Lily, I often think our fate is very hard. My only comfort 
is that you have this pretty home, and that you have Aunt 
Evelyn to take your part in your defence of me. Though 
she doesn't say it to Aunt Winifred, I know what she 
thinks about it." 

" If I couldn't talk to her about you," said Lilian, her 
eyes filling with tears, <'I couldn't stay here at all. I 
couldn't bear it. All Aunt Winifred's kindness to me 
wouldn't make me stay if I hadn't Aunt Evelyn to be kind 
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to yotk, I can never mention jour name to Aunt Winifred 
without getting a long lecture. It is so hard to bear some- 
times, Arthur. It is only the feeling so sure that we are 
doing right, and what mother would have wished us to do, 
that helps me to bear it.'' 

"Our first duty is .to Aim,'' said Arthur, gravely; "and 
I believe that in the sight of God we ought to help him. I 
could not have done so if I had followed out Aunt Wini- 
fred's plans ; and though, even now, it will take me a long 
time, I am making a beginning. You are a brave little 
sister to help me, by being so willing to bear all these 
disagreeables." 

" It isn't all disagreeables, you know," said Lilian, cheer- 
fully. " The worst of them is that you can't share my 
comforts and my pleasures. Look here, Arthur, see what 
Aunt Evelyn gave me for you the other day," and she took 
from her drawer the purse containing her aunt's gift. 

" How jolly of her ! " exclaimed Arthur, warmly. " I 
wish I could see her and thank her. But you must do it 
for me. He ought to be grateful for this," he added, with 
a sigh. 

"He will be grateful some day," said Lilian. "I am 
sure of it, dear Arthur. When you have succeeded in your 
work, and he is free, he will feel what you have done for 
him, and perhaps he will be quite different Perhaps we 
shall be quite happy all together some day. Oh, Arthur, 
wouldn't it be delightful 1 " 

" I pray that it may be some day," said Arthur, huskily, 
putting his arm round Lilian, as she burst into tears. 
'* Come, Waterlily, I don't want to leave you floating on a 
lake of your own tears." 

At which Lilian looked up with a smile, but she thought 
there were tears in his eyes too, and could not for a few 
moments stop her own. The sound of a door opening down 
stairs, however, made her dry them hastily ; and Arthur, 
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bidding her farewell, hurried down the turret staircase. 
Lilian had time to let him out, and hear him whisper " All 
right ^ from the other side of the " Jungle " wall, and get 
back to her own room, locking the door of the staircase 
securely behind her, before her Aunt Evelyn entered. 

" I came to see what you were about^ my love,'' she said. 
*' It is just time for prayers, and your Aunt Winifred has 
been wishing to hear your last new piece to-night." 

" I will play it after supper,'' said Lilian. '' I was coming 
down in a few minutes, but I am quite ready now," and she 
followed her aunt to the drawing-room. 

'^Lilian/' said Miss Raymond^ as she came in^ '*I met 
Mrs. Boper in the town this afternoon, and heard from her 
that the organ was to be finished to-day, and that tiie work* 
men leave Pointhaven to-morrow morning. Your Aunt 
Evelyn says that she will accompany you there early in the 
morning, if you have a particular wish to see your brother 
again. Tou may go and bid him good-bye if you know 
where he lodges, and will do it quietly. It is very un- 
pleasant to be forced to avoid the notice of those among 
whom we live^ but as your aunt has undertaken to manage 
the matter for you^ I allow you this once to go." 

If Lilian's eager thanks could reward her aunt's magna- 
nimity it was rewarded to the full; but Miss Winifred 
received them in dignified silence, and did not allude to the 
subject again. Lilian had at the last taken such a very 
hurried leave of her brother, that she was delighted at the 
prospect of seeing him again in the morning. It might be 
months before she could have another opportunity of seeing 
him^ so that even two pa/rtinffSj sad though it was to part, 
were better than one. The evening was a happier one than 
she had had any idea it could be, when she had followed Miss 
Evelyn downstairs, feeling very desolate at the loss of her 
brother. 

Miss Evelyn managed very skilfully next day to procure 
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an interview of a few minutes with Arthur at his lodgings, 
without exciting any curiosity in the mind of his landlady ; 
and Arthur was very glad to see her, as well as his sister, 
and to give her his own thanks for the kind gift received 
through Lilian the night before. Miss Evelyn fortunately 
made no awkward inquiries as to how he had obtained it, 
taking it for granted that her niece had sent the notes 
through the post. Arthur had already paid his farewell 
call on Mr. Everard, and took the opportunity of impres* 
sing upon Lilian and his aunt the fact that he was not 
properly treated at Fointhaven^ and might be much happier 
if people would show him a little kindness, by visiting him 
and asking him to their houses sometimes, which must be 
suggested to them on the first opportunity. And Lilian 
walked home^ resolved to obey Arthur's injunctions in that, 
as in all.other matters, and at anyrate to do what she could 
for the happiness of the poor blind organist. 

" Has your brother gone 1 " inquired her Aunt Winifred, 
sternly, as Lilian drew her chair to the fire on her return 
home, and busied herself with some needlework — the only 
occupation to which she could settle, while her mind was 
full of Arthur. 

*' He was going to the station directly after we left him,'' 
answered Lilian, with slightly quivering lips; "he has 
started by this tima" 

" I am glad of it," returned her aunt. "I can only hope 
that Fointhaven will not require Arthur Thursfield's services 
again ! Lilian, you are a good girl ; do not let me see you 
fret yourself about your unworthy brother." 

"It is not only Arthur, Aunt Winifred," said Lilian, 
her tears falling down upon her work as she spoke; "I 
cannot help thinking and being troubled about — about " 

The tears came fast, and she could not go on. Her aunt 
moved somewhat impatiently in her chair. 

" Your feelings are very right and proper, no doubt, my 
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dear Lilian," she said; '^but you must not give way to 
them, for feelings are apt to lead astray. In this case they 
are simply wasted. I tell you, Lilian, as I have in vain 
told Arthur, that I know better about the matter than you 
do. I know by experience that some people will never be 
the better for whatever you may do for them. You may 
'break your back to heal their finger,' and they will not 
say ' thank you ' — and it is so now. Arthur is ' breaking 
his back ' for one of whom he cannot even say, ' I love and 
honour him.' " 

"He loves him. Aunt Winnie," said Lilian, in a low 
voice, full of pain, " and so do I. If we can help him it is 
our duty to do it, without looking on into the future to 
consider whether our help will be valued or not — or even 
whether it will have the effect we hope for. We can only 
wait to know that, but we can hope^ Aunt Winifred, and 
we can have faith." 

" You will not move me," said Miss Raymond. *' I am 
convinced that it is a hopeless and a thankless task ; and, 
in my opinion, it is better that a man who cannot take 
honest care of himself should remain where he can do no 
mischief, than that he should be free to injure more than 
he has already injured. I am equaUy convinced that 
Arthur is not to be turned from his purpose." 

'^ He is not. Aunt Winifred," said Lilian, firmly, though 
gently ; " no one will turn him from it." 

'^And therefore," continued Miss Baymond, *' Arthur 
and I must remain strangers. By-and-by, when he has 
learnt by experience the folly of his romantic ideas, he will 
remember my warnings, and be sorry that he refused to 
heed them. But men are as obstinate and self-willed as 
the veriest mules, and as little to be trusted as the winds. 
You will find it so one dayj Lilian, if you ever put your 
faith in one of them, though you do not believe me now, 
perhaps. / am thankful to be beholden to none of them. 
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That is a pretty piece of work of yourB, Lilian ; let ma 
Bee it" 

And Arthnr'a name waa not mentioned again by Miss 
Raymond. Lilian received a note the next day telling her 
of his arrival in London, which fact she oomuunicated at 
dinne^titBe, but her Aunt Evelyn only showed any interest 
in the matter. Miss Winifred aat bolt npright on her chair, 
stiff and stately as an empress, and looked straight before 
her, out of the irindow, with an impassive face, which 
showed no sign that she had even heard her niece's words. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Ii[y mind miigftve me ; hia clothes miile > falxe report of him." 
— rtoioti of Athai*. 
'' And give to duet th«t u a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o'erdoated." 

— Tmilim and Cressida. 

i cosy-looking party gathered round the 
drawing-room fire in the twilight at St. Mary's 
Rectory one cold, late NoTember afternoon. 
Outside a chilly fog made the town look very 
miserable, and poor tittle ill-clad children might be heard 
crying with cold as they still lingered about the streets. 
Not a glimpse of the sea could be seen through the thick 
white veil which hung over it, and the rectory party had 
shut out the cheerless outside world with shutters and warm 
crimson curtains, and had drawn their chairs and stools as 
near to tfaeir own blazing fire as possible. 

The rector had just come in tired from a long round of 
visiting, and in his arm-chair at one comer of the fireside 
. had been lulled into a comfortable nap by the warmth of 
his bright fire and the subdued voices of his half-dozen 
children. Two little boys were roasting chestnuts on the 
hot bars, and glanced up apologetically at their elder sisters, 
when the loud pop, which announced their perfection, made 
their father half open his eyes, and the sisters frown at 
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the chestnut lovers for disturbing him. The rector's wife sat 
in the opposite corner, with a sleeping baby in her lap, and 
a four-year-old daughter, still rather jealous of the last 
comer's privileges, clinging to her dress, as she sat on a 
stool at her feet. The whole family always spent this 
pleasant twilight half-hour together, however different their 
occupations might be during the day — ^the little ones from 
the nursery, and the rector from his study or his parish, 
and all agreed in thinking it almost, if not quite, the 
pleasantest part of the day, even though tome members of 
the family might spend it in napping I 

*'Did you find Lilian at home this afternoon, Oon- 
stance % "' inquired Mrs. Stuart ; '* and will she help us with 
our concert, do you think 1 " 

^' Yes, she was at home," answered Oonstance, a pleasant- 
looking, though nob pretty girl, of about twenty. "We 
stayed a nice long time with her, and luckily Miss Ray- 
mond was out." 

"We're rather afraid of her^ you know, mamma," put 
in Katie, a bright-eyed, vivacious-looking damsel, two years 
younger than her sister ; " she says such sharp things some- 
times, and takes one up so quickly, I am afraid to open my 
mouth when she is in the room. Now I quite love Miss 
Evelyn ! 1 am sure she has had a disappointment ; she 
looks just like people of that sort" 

" You are so silly, Katie," said Oonstance reprovingly ; 
"you are always thinking about things of that sort. I 
don't believe Miss Evelyn would like you to talk about 
such things." 

" Why not 1 " said Katie. " I shouldn't anywhere else 
but here, and I think so, really. She wears the most lovely 
mourning ring " 

" Lilian is rather nervous about the concert, mamma,'- 
said Oonstance. " She has never performed in public, she 
says, and she is a little afraid of undertaking anything. 
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But I think we shall persuade her ; she has a lovely yoice, 
and plays much better than either of us do." 

"She is a nice girl,'' said Katie. '* I'm glad they 
took the Tower last January. I wish they were in our 
parish." 

'< Yon shouldn't wish that," said Mrs. Stuart, '< for the 
Ropers' find the Miss Baymonds a great help to them in their 
poor parish, and we are better off for help than they are. 
And you can see just as much of Lilian as it is. Poor 
child ! I should think she sometimes feels dull in that 
lonely, rambling old house ; I fancied she did not look very 
bright when I met her at the Bopers' last week." 

"I believe," said Katie, impressively, "that there is a 
secret somewhere. People who live in those ghostly old 
houses always have a secret — a haunted chamber, or some 
romantic relation who gives them trouble. You needn't 
laugh, Constance! you are such a sober old thing, you 
never imagine anything ; but I shall get it out of Lilian 
some day." 

" You must not be inquisitive, Katie," said Mrs. Stuart, 
" you let your tongue run away with you, sometimes. If 
there is anything of the sort, Lilian would be sure to tell 
you without your asking, if she wished it known. Yon must 
not vex her by asking questions about what is purely your 
own imagination." 

" She doesn't mean it, mamma," said Constance ; " you 
must not believe half Katie says. Oh, Bobbie I you must 
not make so much noise with your chestnuts." 

Bobbie glanced at his father, but seeing his eyes fast 
closed, put fresh chestnuts on the bar unscrupulously. 

" I won't let them pop so loud this time," he said ; " you 
shall have this lovely one, mamma." 

Mrs. Stuart accepted the gift with thanks. 

"Did you tell Lilian about the organ recital next 
Saturday, Constance ? " she asked. 
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"Tea, I didn't forget that," answered Constance; <<but 
Lilian knew it already. She has been picking up an 
acquaintance with poor Mr. Everard, and is going to have 
organ lessons from him this winter." 

" I should think he will be glad," said Mrs. Stuart ; '' it 
will be a little help to him, poor man. I have felt rather 
sorry sometimes that we did not engage him when he 
applied for our organistship ; but papa felt nervous about it, 
owing to his blindness, and I believe he would have been 
in a continual fidget." 

"I'm sure Mr. Reynolds is much nicer," said Katie, 
who was rather too much inclined to regard everything at 
St Mary's as perfection. "Mr. Everard is dreadfully 
shabby ! Somebody really ought to tell him so, mamma, 
for of course he can't see how he looks, himself, and he does 
wear such things 1 " 

" Perhaps he cannot help it, Katie," said Mrs. Stuart ; 
" I believe he is very poor." 

" Mamma," said Constance, " Katie ought not to laugh 
at him. Lilian says he is very nice and very clever, and he 
can't help being so poor, I suppose. She says she thinks 
people ought to try and make him happy ; no one has ever 
shown him very much kindness since he came, and Lilian 
says he has had troubles." 

"You knowy my dear," answered the mother, rather 
hesitatingly, " Dr. Kirby told us, when first Mr. Everard 
came, that there was a report of his having been very 
extravagant and careless about money matters, and that he 
had reduced himself to his present poverty — so that we 
have all rather held back from having much to do 
with him. One likes to be sure that people are quite 
respectable—^" 

" Dr. Kirby wasn't sure about it, though, mamma," said 
Constance. "He said it was a report, and there are so 
many reports about things." 
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^ There speak» our wise elder sister/' said Katie, saucily. 
''Well, mamma, Lilian has been teasing Mrs. Boper till 
she has promised to ask Mr. Everard to spend Christmas 
Day at the Vicarage, and Lilian is determined to have iiim 
— shabby clothes and all — at her Christmas party the night 
before." 

" Lilian is a kind-hearted girl," said Mrs. Stuart, " and 
I hope he will go, poor man ; I daresay it will do him 
good. I will talk to your father about him. Perhaps 
we did all believe the reports we heard rather too 
readily." 

<^ What reports ) " asked the rector, stretching himself. 
** What are you all talking about ) " 

"A report that you have been asleep, papa," said £[atie, 
mischievously. "We have been talking about our 
visit to the Tower this afternoon, and Mr. Everard, 
and a great many interesting things. It is a pity you lost 
them 1 " 

"There is the tea-bell," said Mr. Stuart, "so you may 
give me the benefit of them at the tea-table. Are you 
going to have your carol practice to-night-, Constance 9 " 

"Yes, papa," answered Constance; "the choir are to 
come at seven. Just look at Bobbie and Alfred's black 
fingers, mamma ! " 

The two chestnut-roasters decamped immediately to 
make themselves more presentable, and the others went to 
the dining-room ; Constance, having heard a well-known 
ring at the door-bell, stopping behind in the hall to admit 
the Bev. Francis Winterton, her father's curate, and her 
promised husband. He was a tail, strongly-built young man, 
of about seven-and-twenty, and his good-humoured, free 
and pleasant manners had made him a welcome visitor at 
the Bectory, as well as among the parishioners. He pos- 
sessed, among many other good qualities, a stentorian bass 
voice, which was a great service in the choir, and on the. 
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help of which Oonstanoe greatly relied for the snooess of 
her carol practice ; for the business o£ teaching the carols, 
which were reckoned a very important feature in the parish 
Christinas festivities at St. Mary's, devolved this year upon 
Constance, Mr. Reynolds, the new organist, not looking 
apon iJuU work as any part of his duty, and being not fond 
of extra work in general. And Constance, rather nervous 
at the prospect of instructing a choir of a good many mem- 
bers, each imbued with a strong sense of his own correct 
and faultless mode of singing, was glad to have her sub- 
stantial lover to lean upon. 

Constance was a very good, though not particularly 
clever girl ; she had a calm, equable temperament, and had 
walked into love as quietly as she had just walked out of 
the drawing-room. • Nevertheless, her love was none the less 
sincere and strong, and it was fully appreciated and re- 
turned by Mr. Winterton, who was not himself of a nature 
to require brilliant qualities in his wife, and who felt at times 
rather overwhelmed by the vivacity and perpetual chatter 
of Gonstance^s younger sister. Katie had her father's 
nervous, restless, imaginative nature, with a much greater 
amount of animal spirits, and was like a piece of mercury, 
never still, and never silent for a longer time than she 
could possibly help. She was very fond of teasing her 
quieter, more sober sister ; but the two were great friends, 
in spite of their different characters, and Constance had 
much more influence over her than was generally imagined. 
Constance had been engaged six months, and her marriage 
was not to take place for the presents The existing state 
of afiairs, however, was very pleasant, and she was ia no 
hurry to leave her home, where Mr. Winterton was free to 
come and go just as often as he pleased — a privilege which 
he naturally made good use of, A sister, three years 
younger than Katie, had died some years since, and another 
one, twelve years of age, was at a boarding-school ] a round, 
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rosy, romping sdiool-girl she was, which oharacteristics 
had obtained for her the nickname of " The three R's" — 
otherwise a most inappropriate name, the proverbial three, 
as well as all other studies, being disliked by the young lady 
most cordially. Robbie and Alfred, aged eight and seven, 
were taught by Constance and Katie, though Constance 
did the larger share of the teaching, Katie's help being 
chiefly nominal. These, with little Helen and the baby, 
completed the family circle. 

"Well," said Mr. Stuart, when they had all gathered 
round the tea-table, "what was the knotty point under 
discussion just now, Katie % y&ar voice broke in upon my 
dreams pretty often." 

" I am sorry if I spoilt them, papa," said Katie, ^' but 
we were talking of how far it is right to judge of a man by 
his clothes." 

"Well, if it is true that 'clothes make the man,'" said 
Mr. Stuart) " I am afraid our opinions may not be always 
correct, and in some cases might not be very charitable. 
At what conclusion did you arrive on such a weighty 
matter ? " 

"Oh, we had not got so far as the 'conclusion,'" said 
Katie, *' we were only discussing people's opinions on the 
subject. Frank, what have you to say about it ? " 

" I don't know," answered Mr. Winterton, with a smile, 
"I have not considered the matter sufiGiciently. And I 
should not like to compromise myself, without having any 
idea who the particular person under discussion may be." 

" I agree with Lilian Thursfield," said Constance, " that 
foLcea are fairer things to judge by than clothes." 

" Is that Miss Thursfield's theory ?" said Mr. Winterton. 
'< Well, I remember a young fellow, whom I have seen 
lately — ^about a month ago — whose face and general ap- 
pearance struck me as being of a higher order than his 
clothes. The clothes were very dusty, but my impression 
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of the nian was that he possessed a remarkably clear under* 
standing of things in general, and a noble mind." 

'' In fact a mind unclouded by dust/' put in Katie. 

"Do you refer to young Miller?'* asked Mrs. Stuart. 
"His face and manner struck me too; I was quite in- 
terested in him." 

"Yes, Miller is the man I mean," answered thie 
curate ; " I had a chat with him once or twice, and liked 
him immensely." 

" Oh, I remember," said Katie. " But the person we 
meant is Mr. Everard. Papa, Lilian thinks that every- 
body behaves very badly to Mr. Everard, and that he is 
ten times better and cleverer than Mr. Reynolds. Now I 
am sure Mr. Beynolds^s dress is always perfection, and you 
know how untidy Mr. Everard always looks; but Lilian 
thinks he is a broken diamond^ and Mr. Reynolds a painted 
piece of glass." 

" She didn't say just that, you know, papa," said 
Constance, not wishing Lilian's confidences to give offence. 

" She meant it, though, I know," said Elatie, " and we 
nearly quarrelled about it, because I stood up for Mr. 
Reynolds, and Lilian worCt be persuaded to like him. I 
told her she was prejudiced, because he is our organist, and 
she declared she was not" 

" Does she know much of Mr. Everard ? " inquired Mr. 
Stuart. " I fancied not." 

" Only just lately," answered Constance. " She has been 
to see him about organ lessons, and has taken a fancy to 
him. You know, Katie, I think what she said about Mr. 
Reynolds is a little true. He does think about his dress a 
good deal, and he often makes me cross by the way he is 
always turning that fine ring of his about when one is 
speaking to him.'' 

Mr. Winterton laughed. 

"He does give himself airs," he said; "and I don't 

Orl 
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think, Mrs. Stuart, that he is very reverent. He looks 
upon his work as something to be done for so much money, 
and I am afraid that is all." 

" Do you think so 1 " said the rector. '< Well, you are 
the best judge, for as I leave you to manage the music with 
him you know him better than I do. But I am sorry if 
that is the casa" 

'^ You are all turning round against poor Mr. Beynolds 
now," said Katie. <* I wish now I had not told you what 
Lilian said. I mean to stand up for him." 

" Very well," said Mr. Stuart, smiling. " I have no im- 
mediate thoughts of dismissing him, my dear. But come, 
where is the conclusion at which we were all to arrive after 
this discussion about dust or no dust?" 

''It has been lost sight of, I think," said Mrs. Stuart 
" One conclusion, I think, is, that we must ail be careful, 
Katie in particular, not to judge too much from ap- 
pearance&" 

"And another," said Mr. Winterton, "that my own 
particular ideas about our organist were not intended for 
any other ears than those present; also, that I did not 
intend to hurt Katie's feelings by suggesting that the 
qualities of his mind do not correspond with those of his 
clothes ! " 

"He is like my teaspoon, perhaps," remarked Bobbie, 
as he carefully balanced that article upon the edge 
of his cup; "there's a lot of the silver rubbed ofi', 
mamma." 

Which practical conclusion of the matter raised a shout 
of laughter, and a reproving reply from his mother, that 
such teaspoons were considered good enough for little boys. 

"The real conclusion is," said Constance, when the 
laugh had subsided, and Katie's indignation had cooled 
down, "that we are all to try and make poor blind Mr. 
Everard happier, if we can, by taking more notice of him, 
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Bnd looking upon him as a gentleman, which he is, instead 
oF B. nobody. That is what Lilian say&" 

" I don't know if diamonds can be mended," sud Katie, 
doubtfully, "but I like Lilian Thursfield, and I always 
thought Mr. Everard bad an interesting look. Blind 
people always have. At any rate I hope his organ recitals 
ivill succeed better than they did last year, and I will try 
not to look so much at bis clothes any more — if only 
Robbie will promise not to call Mr. Keynolds a teaspoon." 
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" I beseech joo, be better known to this gentleman, wboni 1 com- 
mend to you aa a nobis friend o( mine. How worthy he is, I will 
leave to appear hereafter," — Cffmbfliiir. 

oHE first organ recital that winter succeeded 
better than Mr. Everard had expected, from 
past experience, and when he appeared in the 
Tower drawing-room, on Christmas Eve, Katie 
Stuart, one of the guests at Lilian's much- talk ed-of party, 
remarked to Constance, in a whisper, that there was no 
fault to be found with his dress this time — for he had 
actually purchased a new suit of clothes at last, which, in 
her opinion, made a wonderful difierenca in his appearance; 
in fact Katie was quite ready, this evening, to agree with 
Lilian, that the much-neglected blind gentleman had a more 
interesting face, and more striking general appearance than 
old General Fortescue himself, who lived in tho lai^t 
house in Seaview Orescent, which was the most aristocratic 
part of the town-— and who was considered by the Point- 
haven people generally as a model of perfection in every 
respect. People visited General Fortescue, and wondered, 
on their return home, if it would be very ezpeosive to 
furnish their drawing-rooms like bis, and whether the par- 
ticular style of cap worn by old Mrs. Fortescue might be 
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imitated without the fact being too much noticed ; and 
regretted that the style hi the General's dinner-parties might 
be just a lUtle too magnificent for them to attempt with 
good taste. A new-comer, taking a house in Seaview 
Crescent for a few weeks during the summer, was envied 
for his proximity to the Indian nabob's mansion, and if he 
attained to terms of any intimacy with the members of that 
worshipped household during his stay, was quite disliked by 
some of Pointhaven's humbler residents, who had hopelessly 
aspired to that honour. Even Katie Stuart was not with- 
out a secret feeling of pride in the fact that General 
Fortescue's residence was in her father's parish. For Katie 
was naturally rather inclined to be carried away by outward 
show, without stopping to look whether there was much 
beneath or not — which tendency her parents and elder 
sister strove, to the best of their power, to remove. The 
General and his family, however, were not present this 
evening to excite either envy or admiration from the party 
assembled. 

Miss Winifred Kaymond was in the habit of walking 
through the magnificent drawing-room at Seaview House, 
when she returned Mrs. Fortescue's occasional calls, with 
as stately and independent a step as she trod in her own 
apartments, and she made no attempt to improve her 
acquaintance with the " highest family " in Fointhaven. 
The General, with all his dignified presence, was " only a 
man," and Miss Raymond did not scorn him less than the 
rest of mankind. She could put up with a few members of 
the despised race occasionally, when the calls of society 
rendered it necessary, and she had consented to take up 
Mr. Everard's cause, after much persuasion, to please 
Lilian, and having done so, felt a certain amount of grati- 
fication at its being her house at which the poor blind 
organist should make his debvi as a recognised and 
respected member of Fointhaven society. Lilian had been 
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obliged to use all her persuasive powers to induce him to 
come and meet a few friends, in a quiet way, at her aunt's 
house on Christmas Eva He had been thrown back upon 
himself so long, that he had grown exclusive, and had come 
to feel that he should be out of place at an evening party. 
His blindness had not made him feel so until the last few 
years, when his increased poverty^ in addition to his great 
affliction, had caused him to live a hidden, neglected life, 
among the people with whom he had come to dwell. In 
those few years he had tried to bury the recollection of his 
earlier days, when he had been sought after by a large 
circle of friends, and when his musical genius had made 
him everywhere a welcome and specially appreciated guest. 
He had felt the difference very bitterly at first, but now he 
had grown so accustomed to it, that it required an effort to 
break through his acquired solitary habits, and meet society 
again. But Lilian had begged so earnestly that he would 
come to her Christmas party — lien especially, because her 
aunts had given her permission to invite just whom she 
pleased, on that particular night — that he had at length 
given a half<reluctant, half -pleased consent. Lilian, like 
his first pupil. Hazel, reminded him of his lost little 
daughter, and he would not refuse her pleading request ; 
and when she came forward to meet him in the hall with 
a warm welcome, and led him, herself, into the drawing- 
room, where he wouldy«e^ the pleasant glow of lamp and 
firelight, and hear the cheerful buzz of voices, and intro- 
duced him to one or two people whom he did not know, 
before gently placing him in the most comfortable arm- 
chair by the fireside, he felt glad that he had come, instead 
of spending another long, lonely Christmas Eve in his own 
cheerless little parlour. 

" Now you are comfortable,'/ said Lilian, gaily, " and you 
are to sit here and get warm, after your cold walk, till tea is 
ready, and are not to get up to speak to any one. Your 
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boy will have a merry Christmas Eve with the servants ; I 
have told them to make him happy." 

"You are very kind, Miss Lilian/' said Mr. Everard. 
" Bat you must not stay here talking to a blind old man 
while your young companions are wishing to have you 
amongst them. You have made me so comfortable here, 
that I shall find my own thoughts better company than 
they have been for some long time. Do I know your 
friends % I hear familiar voices, I think.'' 

" Here are Mr. and Mrs. Boper coming to talk to you," 
said Lilian. " The Stuarts are here too ; you know a little 
of them, don't you ) And there are Mrs. Argyle and her 
son and daughter — the Doctor is coming by-and-bye. And 
Mr. Winterton is with the Stuarts. And the people I 
introduced to you just now — the Carlisles — are from Mar- 
ston's Ferry ; Major Carlisle plays the flute beautifully. I 
asked his daughters to be sure and make him come, because 
I was going to have a particular friend at my party who 
would enjoy hearing him play. For I know you will, Mr. 
Everard." 

" You do me too much honour. Miss Raymond," said Mr. 
Everard, with a pleased smile, "in considering your old 
organ-master already as a ' particular friend.' " 

"I have heard that people always think most of their 
newest friend," said Lilian, " and you are my newest But, 
Mr. Everard, my name isn't Raymond." 

" I beg your pardon," he said. " Your aunt, Miss Ray- 
mond, in speaking to me of your lessons, did not mention 
your name as far as I recollect ; she spoke of you only as 
* her niece.' I discovered your Christian name by hearing 
her speak of you to her sister ; the other I rashly concluded 
to be the same as her own." 

"Mine is Thursfield," said Lilian. "You called me 
*Miss Raymond' at my last lesson, and I meant to tell 
you at that time, but I forgot again before you had 
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finished speaking. My two aunts are my mother's 
sisters." 

*' And your name, then, is Thursfield 1 " said Mr. Everard, 
as if he had not quite understood. 

'^ Yes," answered Lilian, wondering at the rather peculiar 
expression which came over his face as he raised his 
blind eyes to her &oe, as though vainly endeavouring to 
see it. 

*' I wish, sometimes, that I could see people," he said, at 
length. " I want to see you, my kind little friend. I can 
form a pretty good idea of people from other things, but 

1 wonder if you ever thank God for your sight. Miss 

Lilian 1 " 

" I don't think I have ever done so," said Lilian, soberly. 
** Oh, Mr. Everard, I wish you could see I Is it very 
long since " 

But her question, rather timidly begun, was interrupted 
by old Mr. Roper's voice asking kindly after Mr. Everard's 
health, and she left her blind guest, and returned to the 
younger ones at the other end of the room. She came back 
to him, however, when tea was announced, and led him 
herself to the tea-room, giving him a seat neict her own, 
and waiting upon him with an unobtrusive care, which 
much added to his comfort. Following her example, others 
gradually forgot their prejudices, and during the course 
of the evening most of the company found their opinion of 
the blind organist decidedly changing. 

'^ Ereally, he is a most interesting man ! " observed Mrs. 
Argyle to Mrs. Boper, in a confidential whisper, "and 
quite aristocratic-looking now he is well-dressed. I shouldn't 
wonder, now, if he had once moved quite in the higher circles." 

"I have always felt an interest in him," said Mrs. 
Roper, "but I must own that the report we heard soon 
after his arrival has caused us rather to hold aloof from 
him." 
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" About his extravagance, you mean 1 " said Mr& Argyle, 
shaking her head *^ Ah, poor man ! if that is true, you 
may depend he suffers for it now. But you and Mr. Roper 
have been very kind to him, I am sure.*' 

Mrs. Roper's placid, good-natured face looked a little, 
troubled. 

" We have certainly not meant to be anything else," she 
said, " but I begin to think that we might have taken more 
notice of him, and helped him to make friend& It was our 

place to do it, you see, and well, we must try to make 

amends now. I think if the poor man ha8 done wrong, and 
brought himself to poverty, he has repented of it. He is a 
good man, I feel sure, as I see more of him." 

'^ He is going to play to us," said Mrs. Argylo, settling 
herself back in her chair comfortably to listen ; and the 
conversation ceased while Mr. Everard, led to the piano by 
his guide Lilian, played the "Moonlight Sonata," and 
played it so exquisitely, that not one word was spoken by 
any of the company till he had finished. 

" That^a playing ! " said Major Carlisle to Mr. Stuart, 
when the blind musician bad regained his seat amid 
enthusiastic expressions of delight. " Who is this Mr. 
Everard % How is it I have never heard of him before % " 

Mr. Stuart was a little embarrassed in explaining that he 
really knew very little of him himself, in spite of his five 
years' residence in Pointhaven. 

" Ah, you are an unmusical set I " said the Major. " You 
always were in Pointhaven, and you don't even let 
Marston's Ferry hear of your organ recitals, which must 
be worth hearing, I am sure. You'll see me at the next 
When is it to be ]" 

He had just made a note of it when Miss Raymond 
asked for the flute, and the Major was occupied for the 
next half-hour in playing, with his daughters to accompany 
him on the piano. Then it was Mr. Everard's turn 
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again, and Lilian saw with much pleasure, and a certain 
amount of amusement, how the tide was turning in 
his favour. His playing astonished her friends, and 
her plan for making him better appreciated by them 
was certainly succeeding. She felt both touched and 
glad, too, to see how much brighter even this one 
evening of pleasant intercourse with others had made 
the blind man's face look. Even her Aunt Winifred 
was gentle and kind to him, and laid aside, in talking 
to her blind guest, something of the scornful stateliness, 
which even social 'politeness did not entirely conceal, in hei 
treatment of other members of the race, against whom she 
was so bitter. 

''Don't you like my new piano, Mr. Everardl" said 
Lilian, coming to his side as some of the party were 
rising to leave. '* It was my birthday present six months 
ago." 

" It has been a treat to me to play it," he answered. 
"You are a fortunate young lady. Miss Lilian. And a 
very kind one, too," he added, "to charm me out of 
my solitude into this beautiful homo of yours for my 
Christmas Eve. For it is beautiful, I know, though I 
cannot see it." 

" My aunts are very good to me," said Lilian ; " they 
give me so many pretty things, and nearly always let 
me do what I lik6. But I suppose nobody is ever quite 
satisfied," she added, with a half-sigh: 

" That means that you are not 1 " said Mr. Everard. " I 
do not know your troubles. Miss Lilian, but I trust they 
are not great ones. I wonder how my other young friend 
is keeping her Christmas Eve ) " 

"You mean the lighthouse-keeper's daughter 1" said 
Lilian. "I have been meaning to go and see her, but 
I have not done so yet. The Stuarts tell me she is a wild 
girl, and ran away from school when she was little, and 
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that no one can manage her. Bat I heard from some one 
who saw her about two months ago that she is so different 
to most girls, that it is not fair to judge her quite as one 
would judge others.^' 

" It is not," said Mr. Everard. " Poor child ! I do not 
find her wild or wilfuL Go and see her some day, Miss 
Thursfield — you will be interested in her. Good night, my 
child ! May I ask for my boy to be called % God bless 
you, Miss Lilian, for helping^ to brighten a lonely life." 

^' I don't want you to be lonely any more," said Lilian, 
with tears in her eyes. *^You must come and see me 
again, and play, my beautiful piano. When shall I come 
for my next organ lesson ? " 

Mr. Everard fixed the day; and then Major Carlisle 
came to bid him good night, and ask when the next recital 
was to be, and everyone shook hands with him, and Mr. 
Roper laid his hand on his shoulder and said, *' Remember, 
you dine with us to-morrow, Everard 1 " And the blind 
organist went out from the warmly-lighted hall, leaning on 
his boy's arm, into the frosty, starlight night, with a 
happier, warmer feeling in his heart than he had known for 
five years, 

^^1. do like him, Lilian ! " exclaimed Katie Stuart^ as she 
and Constance were dressing in Lilian's room, for their 
drive home. '' He is dreadfully pale and thin, but I had 
no idea his &M;e was so beautiful ; had you, Constance % " 

**Tou always looked at his clothes," said Constance, 
quietly ; *' I told you he had an interesting face. He was 
happy this evening, and that made all the difference; 
I expect he hasn't much fire, or many comforts at home. 
What a pretty room this is of yours, Lilian ! " 

" Yes, I would have this room if I lived here," said 
Katie. " I like this little turret. Where does that door 
lead, Lilian ? " 

**Dcwn a flight of stairs," answered Lilian, her face 
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slightly flushing, '* and out into that old bit of garden over- 
grown with bushes." 

''Stairs in the wall!" exclaimed Katie. "Oh, how 
delightful ! Of course the house is haunted ; these old 
houses always are. This would be the haunted room 
here, I know. I don't think I would sleep in it^ after 
all I " 

'' Cook says it is haunted," said Lilian, *' but I never see 
any ghost ; I don't believe in them." 

"Why didn't you ask the Miss Fortescues to-night T' 
asked the chattering Katie, disregarding a sign from her 
sister to the effect that she was ready to ga "I would 
have had only young people at my party, if I had been you, 
Lilian." 

"I wanted Mr. Everard," answered Lilian, " and I thought 
it was nicer to have some people of all sorts. I don't know 
the Miss Fortescues particularly well, Katie; we only call" 

" But don't you like them ? '' asked Katie. " We dined 
there not long ago — my £rst dinner-party, Lilian — and I 
enjoyed it so much! Everything was splendid, and the 
girls have the most lovely Indian jewellery you can imagine. 
Don't you care for jewellery % " 

"Yes, I do,'' said Lilian, who was not without that 
feminine weakness ; " but, Katie, I can't like the Miss For- 
tescues better than other people because they have beau- 
tiful jewels, and more money than most people. My aunts 
don't care for me to know them very well." 

" Mamma says they are very gay," said Katie, " and she 
doesn't want us to get into their set ; but we do see them 
sometimes, and / should like to see ihem a great deal more 
often. I wish we need not be so particular I " 

" You ought not to want to be like them, Katie," said 
Constance, reprovingly. "I wonder what people would 
say if papa let us go about as they do ? " 

" I'm sure your life is much nicer than theirs," said 
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Lilian. '* I don't envy them at all, and I think yatir nice 
evenings are mach pleasanter than their grand partie& 
Aunt Evelyn vent to one soon after we caue, and she 
didn't like it at all/' 

" I didn't like it the other day, either," said Constance ; 
*' everything was so stiff, and those girls are very fast I 
shoiddn't like you to be like them, Katie." 

"Nellie Argyle is dreadfully jealous, because we went and 
she didn't," said Katie. " She would like above all things 
to be intimate there. Don't look so grave, Connie I I 
believe I have a natural love of gaiety, but it shan't run 
away with me. And I have enjoyed Lilian's ' old-fashioned 
party,' as she calls it, better than the General's dinner, 
after all." 

" It is Christmas Eve," said Lilian, in her sweet voice. 
" It doesn't seem to me as if we ought to be thinking of all 
that gay life to-night. I shouldn't have cared for the Miss 
Fortescues' stories about their fast friends half as much as 
for Mr. Everard's beautiful music. That suits Christmas- 
time. Hark ! there are the carol-singers in the garden ; 
let us go down and listen." 

It was an old custom for the choirs of the three parishes 
in Pointhaven to unite on Christmas Eve and spend two 
hours — from ten to twelve — in carol-singing in the town 
and immediate neighbourhood ; a sweet, old custom, causing 
little differences and jealousies between one parish and 
another to be all forgotten in the joy, shared alike by all, 
in the coming Heavenly Birthday. Lilian was glad that 
they did not forget the old Tower in their rounds; and 
Hazel, standing out on the lighthouse rocks, as she had 
stood every year since she was a little child, caught the 
sound of the carol-singers' voices in the distance, as the 
choirs walked along the beach from the Tower, returning to 
the town that way, in order that the fishers on the beach, 
and the lonely dwellers on the Ferilpoint Rocks might also 
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hear the Christmas sounds, and feel that they were not cut 
off from their share in the general rejoicing. She had 
waited for them, and, calling her father and mother, when 
she heard the first faint sounds in the distance, they listened 
together. Hazel loved to hear the voices come nearer and 
nearer, until, if the night were moonlight, she could see the 
procession coming along the beach past the fishing huts. 
And then gradually, as it went up again into the town, the 
carols would come &.inter and fainter, until they died away 
quite in the distance,' and the only music left was the 
plashing of the waves against the rocks. 

Hazel's eyes filled with tears as she followed her father 
and mother in-doors. There was something unearthly in 
this night-music, which struck a quivering hidden chord in 
her frame, and made her feel that strange mixture of 
happiness and sorrowful yearning which beautiful sounds 
Moill bring to those who love them — they know not why, 
nor after MohxU they yearn. This feeling was another of the 
things which puzzled Hazel, and she doubted anyone's 
power to explain it exactly, since even Mr. Everard had 
confessed that he could not. But at any rate, he knew 
what it was, and there was sympathy in that. And Hazel 
was quite sure that " the stranger out of the organ-pipes," 
as she called him, knew it too. She wished he could have 
heard that sweet carol-music along the sands, with its 
rippling accompaniment, played by the waves as they rolled 
in from the bay. She thought he would have enjoyed it, 
and that it would have made that beautiful light come into 
his eyes, which she had remembered with a sort of fascina- 
tion, since that afternoon at St. Mary's. Those organ- 
sounds, and that light in the player's eyes haunted her 
sometimes. They haunted her this Christmas Eve, and 
she tried in vain to shut them out from her mind, till sleep 
came, and banished them for her. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" £>ch jDDr doing, 
So siDgular in eich particular, 
Crowiis what you are doing in l]\e present deeds, 
That all your acta are qaeens." 

— JFinleri TaU. 

j^ AZEL woks next monung with a confused sense 
of something imusaal being in the air. She 
had been far away in her dreams, visiting a 
hot Indian plain, where she had been a little 
child again, living in a whittj bouse with tall trees round it, 
and black figures moving here aud there among them. 
And she had seemed to have one of those dark-faoed figures 
watching her, as she lay in a little oot, hung all round 
with curtains, and she had had snatching visions of a lady 
all in white, who had seemed, as it were, to float all around 
her, but always to elude her grasp as soon as she had 
endeavoored to detain her, and whose likeness eluded her 
fancy in an equally jNroToking manner, when, as she now 
lay awake, she tried to give it a distinct form in her 
imagination. It had been such a vivid dream, that when 
Hazel awoke, the coldness of the atmosphere in her little 
room was startling, and she lay, not quite sure who and 
where she was, till a faint sound of church-bells struck on 
her ear, and she started up, exclaiming — 
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" It is Christmas Day 1 What queer things I have been 
dreaming ! " 

She dressed quickly, and opening her window before she 
went downstairs, leaned out into the frosty air to listen a 
few moments to the bells. Pointhaven was well off for 
bells, and they were ringing now from the three churches 
together — ringing out joyful peals across the sands and 
across the bay, "right into the lighthouse windows," as 
Hazel said, as she listened to them. 

She had decked out the parlour with red-berried holly, 
and it looked gay and bright that early Christmas morning, 
when Jack, invited to spend the whole day at the light- 
house, arrived at breakfast-time, rubbing his big hands with 
cold, and wishing a hearty " Merry Christmas " to his 
unde, and aunt, and cousin. The warm firelight was 
inviting, after a long, cold walk, but Jack gave more of his 
attention to Hazel than to the fire. In her plain dress of 
dark blue stufi^, with its neat white ruffle, and with no 
ornament or attempt at finery, she looked, Jack thought, 
as far superior to the flashy servant-girls who tried to draw 
his attention in the streets at Marston's Ferry as a 
princess would look to a dressed-up wooden doll. 

"Td rather, though, she didn't look quite so — so " 

Jack didn't know what word to use, and gave it up, con- 
tinuing to himself — " She'd look like a real lady if she was 
dressed like 'em — that she would. She ain't no more like 
her father and mother nor I am, not so much maybe, for 
folks say I takes after my uncle. I'd think there were a 
bit of a chance for me if she looked like other lasses. I'd 
best wait a bit 'afore I talks to her about marryin' ; 
maybe she'll settle down like in a while, and she don't 
favour none of the young fishermen hereabouts — ^that's one 
thing." And Jack accompanied his uncle and aunt and 
incomprehensible cousin to church,, in a tolerably contented 
frame of mind. If Hazel had not ever yet thought of him 
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as a lover, it wa.s even more certain that she had never 
thought of any of his chums — ^the young fishers of Point- 
haven — nor, indeed, of any one at all. For in spite of her 
fancies, she was too sensible a girl to think of her betters 
in that fashion. And with these thoughts Jack comforted 
himself, and resolved to ^' bide his time." 

Hazel watched her kind friend, Mr. Everard, that 
morning as he sat at the organ, and she thought his face 
looked brighter than she had seen it before. She was glad ; 
for she had wondered several times how he would spend his 
Christmas Day, and he looked as if it really was a happy 
day to him. She had dressed up his little bare parlour 
with holly the day before — ^not that he could see whether it 
looked prettier or not, but because she wanted it to look 
like Christmas in Mr. Everard's room, just as much as 
anywhere else. And he had been so pleased at her thought, 
and, though he could not see the bright berries, had taken 
as much interest in the decoration of his little room as she 
had taken herself. It was so long since anyone had tried 
to brighten his Christmas for him — even with a few bits of 
holly which he could not see — and he felt very grateful to 
his little friend, the lighthouse-keeper's daughter, for her 
thought of him. Some little Christmas gifts, too, from the 
Tower, and from the Ropers and Stuarts, had surprised 
him that morning, and helped, together with the remem- 
brance of the pleasant preceding evening, to give his 
face the happy look which Hazel noticed so gladly. 

Hazel went to St Mary's in the afternoon to hear that 
beautiful organ again, which she had actually touched and 
brought sounds from herself ! She longed to touch it 
again ! It was so kind of that stranger, she thought, not to 
be angry with her for her venturesomeness ; she felt sure 
that Mr. Reynolds, the organist, would never have forgiven 
her if lie had caught her. Manlinson and his wife were 
spending the afternoon in visiting some friends on the 

a-8 
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beach, but Jack had insisted on accompanying Hazel to 
church, when he had found that she had a great wish to go. 
He had tried to persuade her to let him give her a long row 
on the water that afternoon, knowing that to be a very 
favourite amusement of hers ; but as she would not give up 
going to church, he went there with her instead, determined 
not to be deprived of her company this time. Hazel was 
disappointed this Christmas afternoon in the music. The 
organ sounded very different under Mr. Reynolds's manage- 
ment to what it had done under the stranger's hands, two 
months ago; and when Jack inquired, as they left the 
church, if she were satisfied. Hazel confessed, that *' though 
it had been a very nice service, she thought the music 
would have been more beautiful." 

"I thought 'twas tine," said Jack. "What did ye 
expect, lass? Seems to me you can't never have heard 
anything better." 

" Yes, I have,*' said Hazel, decisively. " Once I heard 
that organ sound just twice as beautiful Don't laugh, 
Jack I It's little I know about it yet, but I do know 
that." 

" When did you hear it ? " asked Jeu^k. " You don't 
come Sundays, do you ) " 

" It was on a week-day," Hazel answered. " I came in 
one day, and I found somebody mending the organ, and he 
played to me. It was so beautiful, Jack ! " 

But Jack's face showed no sympathetic brightness. 

" You didn't ought to have had nothin' to do with any o' 
them chaps. Hazel," he said crossly. "S'pose you mean 
the one as looked like gentlefolk. I see him one day, and 
it won't do you no good to talk to the likes of he, I didn't 
think you'd run about after gentlefolks. Hazel, and let 
'em play to you, and such like ! " 

Hazel drew herself up proudly, and the expression of her 
face made Jack repent of his interference. 
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"You don't know anything about it, Jack," she 
answered, haughtily. *' I never ran about after him or any 
one of them. I did not know anyone was in the church 
when I went in. Tou have no right to speak to me like 
that, or to think of such things ! " 

"Hold hard, lass,'' said Jack, holding out his hand for 
forgiveness. " I didn't mean to vex ye, but I knows the 
deceitful ways some o' them chaps has, who sets themselves 
up above their neighbours, and I don't want ye to be hllin' 
your head with their nonsense. Didn't he speak no 
nonsense to ye, now % " 

" No ! " said Hazel, indignantly. " He was a gentleman, 
and he would not talk nonsense to a lighthouse-keeper's 
daughter. He was kind to me, and told me about the 
music, and that was all," she added, with tears rising to 
her eyes. '* You are very unkind. Jack, and you shall not 
say such things 1 " 

Jack kicked a stone across the road discontentedly. 

" Anyhow you're gettin' your head filled with books and 
musicin', and such like," he said in a grumbling tone, 
"and what good will it do ye, to be set up above your own 
folk? You was always better than me, Hazel, and made 
me feel a poor rough sort of a fellow by the side of you, 
when you was a little thing, and now you're growin' up, 
seems like you won't be fit for the likes of me at all soon. 
Yott ain't proud and set up ; I don't mean to say that — ^but 
—there, I don't know what it is, but I feels as if you were 
a sort of angel alongside of me. I'm a plain rough fellow, 
I know. Hazel, and I can't mind my speech like you do ; 
but Tve always loved you, that I have, and I don't think 
it's fair for you to want to learn all them fine things, that'll 
make you look down on me as if I was the dust under your 
feet." 

"I don't look down on you a bit. Jack," said Hazel, 
taking his big rough hand in hers. ** You've always been 
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very good to me, and you know I care for you next to my 
father and mother. The things I want to learn will never 
make me care less for you — ^but, Jack, I can't help it, if I 
don't feel like you about things ; you know I don't feel like 
father and mother either. I don't want to vex any of 
you — I don't know why I'm different from what I ought to 
be ; but I can't help it, Jack, indeed I can't ! You don't 
know how miserable I'd be if you took away my books and 
things from me ! I want to understand so many things, 
and I'm only just beginning to understand anything 
at alL Please, dear Jack, don't ask father and mother to 
make me give up the things I love ! I wish I didn't love 
them, sometimes ; I know girls like me can't expect to live 
the same sort of life as — as — young ladies do ; but I feel so 
queer sometimes — ^you don't know what I feel like, and I 
can't explain, and father and mother don't understand. 
Don't be angry with me ! " 

Jack was touched, for though he could not understand 
the thoughts and feelings which tormented his cousin, he 
saw that they were very real, and he promised not to inter- 
fere with her beloved books, by complaining to his uncle 
and aunt. 

" Poor lass ! " he said. " I can't make ye out. It's 
what's to come to ye by-and-bye as puzzles me. Seems to 
me you'll never settle down like your mother, to marry a 
poor fisher or sailor — such — such as I be, we'll say." 

Hazel instinctively shuddered. 

" I'm not seventeen yet. Jack," she said. " It won't be 
time for me to think of marrying for a long while yet 
Why should I think about it ? Father and mother wont 
want rae to go away till I'm much older, and I don't want 
to think about what's going to happen a long way ofil YMl 
have to think about marrying first, and you're not old 
enough yet." 

" I don't know about that," said Jack, grimly. ** I know 
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some girls at Marston's Ferry who wouldn^t say * No * if I 
asked 'em. Not as I've much to do with 'em ; but I've a 
respectable place now, Hazel, and good wages, and I'm over 
twenty.'* 

If Jack had any idea of making Hazel jealous of those 
Marston's Ferry girls he was disappointed. She had not 
the remotest idea that her Cousin Jack's love for her was of 
anything more than a cousinly nature ; indeed, she con- 
sidered it to be a sort of brotherly affection, for she had 
looked upon Jack as a big brother when they were both 
little children. 

*' Twenty isn't near old enough to get married," she 
said. **You had better not think about it yet, Jack, 
and when you do, I hope you will choose the nicest of 
the girls you know, who will make you happy and comfort- 
able." 

" Maybe I will," said Jack, with a laugh. " What else 
will ye wish for me, Hazel ? " 

"Anything good," said Hazel, smiling up at his face, 
which had still a frown upon it. " You've always been a 
good kind cousin to me. Jack, and I want you always to be 
happy. I should like everyone to be happy," she added 
wistfully. 

" You won't even see how to make me happy though," 
said Jack, crossly, to himself ; but he thought it was no use 
to give her any more hints yet He had better let her be a 
while. longer. Something in her face seemed to tell him 
that she had not herself quite all the happiness which she 
wished others to have; and he stroked her little hand 
affectionately as he said — *' Poor lass ! you're but a child 
yet, and I won't bother you ; but you do care a little bit for 
your rough cousin Jack, don't you ? And you'll forgive me 
what I said to you a while ago ? " 

" Of course I will," said Hazel, rather sadly, " only you 
mustn't say things like that to me again, Jack." 
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*' I won't," said Jack, humbly. " Give me a kiss, and 
make up." 

Hazel submitted, with a reluctance which she concealed, 
for fear of wounding Jack^s feelings again ; and they rowed 
across the bay to Ferilpoint silently, reaching the light- 
house just in time for Hazel to have the pleasure of 
lighting the lamps. She was fond of lighting them herself, 
and often did it even when her father was at home ; and 
when they were all lit, she stood and looked out, after her 
usual fashion, over the sea, almost wishing she could spend 
her evening up there : for some neighbours from the huts 
on the beach were coming in to chat with her father and 
mother, and she did not care to see them. However, she 
must go down, and she helped her mother to prepare the 
tea cheerfully, and to entertain the evening guests as well 
as she could. And Jack was in an excellent temper, 
fortunately, and did not annoy her by sitting in the 
chimney comer watching her every movement with a dis- 
contented faca It was Christmas night, and therefore it 
had a charm of its own, and Hazel was happy, in spite of un- 
congenial company. The fishwives' gossip did not interest 
her ; but from her firelight corner, where she sat near her 
father, she liked to watch them, and imagine that the whole 
scene was a picture rather than a reality. The bright- 
coloured skirts which the fishwives wore on Sundays and 
high-days, and the white handkerchief pinned across their 
shoulders, or sometimes tied round their heads, formed a 
picturesque costume, and their curious gestures, and some- 
times Toore curious language, amused Hazel, so long as they 
left her to herself to watch them quietly. She was not fond 
of talking to them, for they were rough and uncouth in their 
manners, and had no sympathy with her on any subject. She 
knew they looked upon her as a " proud, stuck-up lass,'' or 
else made game of her, so she kept very quiet in her comer, 
and preferred looking upon them as part of a picture, to receiv- 
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ing any notice from them. They were many of them good, 
thrifty wives enough, honest and respectable too, in their 
way, and Hazel thought that if she were a lady she would 
like to visit them in their huts, and to try to do them 
good ; but as she was, she could not get on with them at 
alL They were all secretly vexed that the lighthouse- 
keeper's daughter should be so much fairer in appearance, 
and so much more refined in manners than themselves ; she 
had no business to be so, they said, for what was she better 
than they % And this feeling of envy made their treat- 
ment of her never quite pleasant, and Hazel had learnt to 
hold more and more aloof from them and their families as 
she grew older. She had a habit now of " making pictures," 
as she called it, of things and people which she did not like 
as realities, and this picture-making added much to her 
happiness. She could then forget the disagreeable part of 
her surroundings, and only look at the pleasant side of 
them — her incongruous self being left out of the scene, as 
the looker-on. The bright dresses of the fishwives, and the 
homely, rugged faces themselves, lighted up by the bright 
firelight, had a fascination for her, looked upon as pictures, 
and the rough voices reached her ear with a softened 
sound, heard through the vista of her own imagination. 
For her comer was to her a little separate world, filled with 
pleasant scenes to suit her own fancy, and with people who 
spent their Christmas night in a different fashion to her 
companions round the hearth. 

And deep in this world of her own the voices of her 
father and mother, and Jack, and their friends came to her 
dimly, like voices in a dream, till her father's voice, speak- 
ing to her, startled her from her reverie, and brought her 
back to his world suddenly, making her part of that rough, 
unsympathetic party again after all. 

" Where's your thoughts, my girl 1 " he said, in his big, 
cheery voice. "You sit so silent-like in your corner, that 
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you make your old father forget his little girl, while he has 
a bit of chat with his neighbours." 

"I'm very happy, father," said Hazel, slipping her hand 
into his. " I've been busy thinking, and didn't want to tallc. 
There's always plenty to think about, you know, father." 

" She don't take no' count o' the likes of we," said one of 
the neighbours, with a rather deiisive smile ; " your girl 
don't think us worth the trouble o' talkin' to, Manliuson." 

" Nonsense," said Manlinson, *' my girl ain't such a 
silly one as to look down on her neighbours, for all she 
mayn't bo just like 'em. My Hazel has queer fancies, 
I don't deny, but you mistake her, all of you ; don't they, 
child 1 " 

" I don't want to set myself up, father,'^ said Hazel, 
quietly; "I didn't want to talk, that was alL I like 
better to think sometimes." 

" Thinkin' won't earn a livin', " said the neighbour ; 
" that's all I say. What's your girl going to do when she 
gets up a bit older, Manlinson 1 Maybe she won't want to 
bide at home all her days, and whose house'll she be fit 
to keep 1 " 

" Mine," was on the tip of Jack's tongue, but he forbora 

" She hasn't got to think of that yet awhile," said Mrs. 
Manlinson, joining in her daughter's defence. " Hazel's 
going to stop along with her father and mother a good time 
yet. She's our only one, and she ain't going out to service 
to please nobody." 

''She don't look fit for service, to be sure," said the 
neighbour, scornfully. " Seems to me she'd be sittin' in the 
parlour, book-lamin', when she ought to be scrubbin' the 
floors. I s'pose you helps your mother once in a while, 
Hazell" 

"I help her every day," answered Hazel, indignantly. 
" I would not leave my mother to do all the work, Mrs, 
Jones 1 " 
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" Hazel's a good girl/' said Mrs. Manlinson, " and I can 
tell you, Bessy Jones, she can light a iire, and make a 
puddin' — ay — and sweep out a room too — ^as well as the 
best of ya She likes making bread and puddin' too, and 
can do it first-rate, an' if she don't like 8<ynie of her work, 
she never complains, my girl doesn't." 

" Look at her hands ! " continued Mrs. Jones, scornfully, 
'' there's hands for a workin' girl ! And what's a face like 
that good for, for folks as hasn't got time to stop a-looking 
at it ? She may be a good lass, but I do say it's a pity she 
ain't a big, strong, hearty-lookin' girl like Mra Thompson's 
there. That's the kind o' girl for folks like we." 

'* Girls is as nature makes 'em, I s'pose," said Manlin- 
son, " and I wouldn't change my pretty Hazel for nobody. 
She's a pictur', she is, and I likes to look at her." 

This latter part of the conversation was carried on in low 
tones, while Hazel busied herself in preparing the supper- 
table. Her father and mother watched her, as she moved 
about the room ; and comparing her slender, graceful form, 
and delicate face, with its rose-leaf colouring and dark ex- 
pressive eyes, with the coarse beauty of Sarah Thompson, 
the belle of the fishing-huts, they thought they would not 
wish her different to what she was, for all the queer thoughts 
and fancies for which the neighbours ridiculed her. Mrs. 
Manlinson sighed once or twice as she looked at her, and 
changed the subject. 

« Never you mind what they say. Hazel," said Jack, ten- 
derly, as he bade his cousin good night, after the rest of the 
company had set out in their boat to return home. "Neveryou 
mind, if they can't understand ye. You're real beautiful, like 
a queen, and we poor rough folk ain't hardly fit to look at you, 
that's the truth. But your father, and mother, and me, we 
just about care for you, and we'd do anything for you. Hazel ! " 

" I know you would," said Hazel, gratefully, and looking 
up she saw that there were actually tears in Jack's eyes. 
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" YouVe very good to me, Jack, and I will always care for 
you. But don't say things like that about me ; I'm not a 
bit better than any of you — only — only I know I'm dif- 
ferent somehow, and I can't help it. You don't think me 
a horrid, proud thing, do you, as they do on the beach 9" 

"Bless you, no!" answered Jack, indignantly. "I've 
vexed you myself sometimes, lately, I know, and I wish I 
hadn't I know you ain't proud, as they say, but yon ain't 
like them, you see, and it makes them speak hardly of ye. 
And I know you can't help yourself, poor little lass, because 
you don't feel like we folks do." 

"No, I can't," said Hazel, sadly, "Dear Jack, I am 
sorry if I have made you feel unhappy ! " 

" You can't help it," said Jack, brushing his hand furtively 
across his eyes. " Never mind ; I'll wait a bit." 

And squeezing her hand with a violence which almost 
made her cry out, he sprang down the rocks to his boat, 
and rowed himself off hastily in the direction of Marston's 
Ferry, leaving Hazel to wonder, as she went indoors, what 
he was going to " wait for," with which she evidently had 
to do. 

Jack's behaviour towards her had certainly changed 
lately. He never used to be either so cross, or quite so 
affectionate, towards her as he was now by turns, and this 
variableness of manner puzzled her. She was sorry, too, 
to think that he should trouble himself so much about her, 
and touched at his taking her part so kindly, in spite of his 
own discontent at her not being more like other girls. 
She did not want to lose Jack's friendship ; it had always 
been so strong and faithful, and though she certainly did 
shrink from him at times, when he required too much of 
her company, she valued his friendship still, and would not 
have hurt his feelings for the world. But what Jack was 
" waiting for " she had no idea, the true state of the case 
having never entered her head. 



CHAPTER XIII, 



" She is as forw&rd of tier breeding ai 
r thsreftTotbitth." 



^ILIAN THURSFIELD had put off her visit to 
the lighthouBe-kwper'a daughter from day to 
day, fearing lest Hazel should notice the 
likeness between herself and her brother if 
she visited her too soon after her meeting in 8t Mary's 
Church with Arthur. For though other people in Point- 
haven might have also noticed the likeness between them, 
they were not likely to be struck by it as Hazel might be, 
they all being ignorant of the fact that Lilian had a brother. 
Lilian did not think it likely that she would herself be 
recognised as the Httle girl who had played with Hazel on 
the sands ao long ago, for Haael was very young at the 
time, and would, Lilian thought, have only very dim 
recollections of her playfellows. One bright morning 
in the beginning of March, however, when she was visiting 
the fishers' families on the beach, with her Aunt Evelyn, 
she proposed that they should walk on as far as the light- 

"I don't know the way, my dear," said Miss Evelyn, 
" except by rowing across the bay, and I don't see a boat- 
man about just now." 
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"I know the way," said Lilian. "We must take this 
path to the to^ of the cliff, and walk along there till we 
come to that plantation — do you see it ? * You go through 
that to the edge of the cliff, and then there is a pathway 
right down the Perilpoint Rocks to the lighthouse. I 
asked a woman in one of the huts just now, and she told 
me. Do come, Aunt Evelyn ; I expect it is a lovely walk." 

" Well, if you like, my dear," said Miss Evelyn. " It is 
a pleasant morning for a walk, and it isn't very far, I 
suppose?" 

" Oh no," said Lilian, " not further than we often walk. 
I want to go and see the lighthouse girl. Aunt Evelyn. 
Mr. Everard asked me at Christmas-time if I would go, and 
I have never been yet^ and I am sure she and her mother 
win like to see us, for the Ropers can't get so far, and Mr. 
Jervis is nearly as old as Mr. Roper; I don't believe he 
comes." 

Mr. Jervis was the curate of St Philip's, and was, like 
his rector, a quiet and elderly man. He visited the light- 
house occasionally, but never saw Hazel, for if she saw him 
coming she escaped, and hid herself among the rocks till he 
had gone. He was a very good and hard-working man, but 
stem in look and manner, and Hazel had never forgotten 
the severity of his reproof for her naughtiness in running 
away from school years ago. She had felt ever since that 
Mr. Jervis looked upon her as a black sheep — and a very 
black one — and had been in too much dread of another 
scolding ever to risk meeting him again. The deep, 
solemn tones of displeasure, in which he had called her to 
account for that act of rebellion against parish authority 
still rang in her ears. It had been useless to attempt an 
explanation of her reasons for running away; Mr. Jervis 
had not listened to them, and Hazel had felt sure, child as 
she then was, that if he had listened, he would not have 
understood them, or considered them to be reasons at all. 
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So from that time she had fled from Mr. Jervis, and even 
from his most distant shadow, if it had ever chanced to 
meet her eye in the streets of Pointhaven. 

Miss Evelyn and Lilian found their walk a picturesque if 
a rough one. The view, as they walked along the top of the 
cliff, was beautiful — ^the sunny bay, with the little fishing- 
boats tossing up and down on its heaving surface, and the 
long chain of rocks, which the walkers were approaching, 
shelving down sharply, as they ran out to sea, with the 
grey old lighthouse at their further end, and the sharp 
peaks out beyond, over which the in-coming tide was 
noisily washing, in its eagerness to hide them from the view 
of the unwary passer-by. 

" Beautiful ! ** said Miss Evelyn, as they emerged from 
the plantation, and stood a moment at the edge of the cliff 
to rest before commencing to descend the Perilpoint path- 
way. 

"Very!" said Lilian eagerly, "but Mrs. Roper was 

telling me the other day of some terrible shipwrecks which 
have occurred on the rocks." 

Miss Evelyn shuddered. 

" Give me your arm, Lilian,'' she said ; " the path is so 
near the edge of the rocks just here, that it makes me 
giddy. Fancy living in such a place, having to come along 
this dreadful path every time you wish to get to the 

tOAITl ! " 

"You haven't a very steady head, you know. Aunt 
Evelyn," said Lilian, smiling ; " I dare say the lighthouse 
people don't think it dreadful at all. See, it is really quite 
safe, and now it is easier. Listen, Aunt Evelyn — isn't that 
some one singing ? " 

They both stood still and heard distincdy sounds of 
singing, far down below their feet The rocks were still 
high, and the voice came up, faint and sweet, as if the 
singer were down close to the water's brink. They went a 
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few yards further, and then Lilian saw a sort of rude path- 
way breaking away from the edge of the rocks, on the side 
furthest from the bay, and leading down amongst great 
boulders of grey stone to the edge of the seething water. 
On one of these boulders, close to the water, in a sort of 
natural canopy, formed by an overhanging rock, sat a young 
girl, resting her elbow on her knee and her head on her 
hand, as she looked out dreamily over the sea, singing, as 
she looked, in a low, sweet voice, a plaintive song, to the 
accompaniment of the advancing waves. 

Lilian peeped over the rocks, silently to listen, and 
caught the refrain of the song distinctly — 



" Come to me, sing to me, rock me to sleep, 
Cradle me soft in thy billows, great deep ! 



II 



" What a sweet voice 1 " she said to herself. " That girl 
must be the lighthouse -keeper's daughter. I wonder what 
her face is like % " 

She beckoned to her aunt to come nearer and listen too, 
and again the refrain came up, to a wild, half-sad, yet 
soothing melody — 

** Come to me, sing to me, rock me to sleep, 
Cradle me soft in thy billows, great deep ! " 

A slip of Miss Evelyn's foot upon the rocks, just as the 
voice ceased, made sufficient sound to startle the singer; 
she turned round hastily, and looked up at the two strange 
faces above with a half frightened look. Lilian looked 
down at the face just brought into view with almost as 
startled an expression on her own. Could that face — that 
beautiful, refined face — and those dark wistful eyes with 
their long lashes, possibly belong to the lighthouse-keeper's 
daughter ? Lilian could hardly believe it, though Arthur 
had told her what an interesting face the girl had — ^and 
Miss Evelyn too was taken aback, and gently drew Lilian 
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away, whispering, "This cannot be the girl, Lilian — quite 
impossible ! " 

But Lilian looked again, and was sure, in spite of her 
feelinffs to the contrary, that it was the girl and no other. 
By way of putting both Hazel and herself at ease she called 
down the rocks — 

"We have come to see the lighthouse, and we heard 
some one singing, and came to see who it was. Are you 
not afraid to stay down there, now the tide is coming in so 
fast ? " 

" No, I am not afraid," answered Hazel, mounting the 
steep path with swift grace of movement. " I sit down 
there very often and watch the tide come in, and I 
know just how long it will take to reach the rock where I 
sit. When it comes very near I climb back again up this 
path ; I know just how long I may stay and be safe. I 
like to be down there, near the water." 

"It must be very pleasant," said Lilian. "How 
quickly you climb ! I suppose you are quite accustomed to 
these rocks ? I should be afraid to go down there where 
you were sitting." 

" I have lived here as long as I can remember," said 
Hazel, " and I have always run about as much as I liked, 
so I do not mind the steep places. I think you would soon 
get used to them too if you lived here long. May I show 
you the way to the lighthouse, madam ? " she added, respect- 
fully turning to Miss Evelyn. "My mother will be so 
pleased to see you and the young lady." 

" Is the lighthouse-keeper your father, my child ? " asked 
Miss Evelyn. " Are you Hazel Manlinson 1 " 

"Yes, that is my name — I am the lighthouse-keeper's 
daughter," answered Hazel. " My father is out fishing. 
He has been away two days, but my mother is at home ; 
she will be glad if you will rest a little while at our house. 
It is a rough walk to the lighthouse." 
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" It is, indeed," said Miss Evelyn. " Must you come this 
way whenever y eu want anything in the town % " 

" Oh no," said Hazel, " we generally row across the bay 
to the beach. There is a little cove down here on this other 
side of the rocks, where father keeps a boat, and we can get 
to the beach in a few minutes. Mother never goes to Point- 
haven this way, by the rocks ; it is longer, and it tires 
her." 

** What is the name of that song you were singing just 
now ? " asked Lilian. 

Hazel blushed. 

"I don't know," she said, in a low voice. "I make 
songs to myself sometimes when I sit alone here, on the 
rocks ; I made that one a little while ago. I did not know 
anyone could hear me sing it." 

" Who taught you to make songs % " asked Lilian, in an 
astonished tone. 

" No one taught me," said Hazel, still colouring deeply. 
*' They come to me — I can!t help making them. I think 
perhaps the sea brings them. The sea is full of music." 

" I think so too," said Lilian. " It must be very nice 
to sit here and make songs. But don't you feel very lonely 
sometimes ? " 

^'Yes, sometimes I do," answered Hazel, rather sadly. 
^' I should like to talk to some one sometimes — I mean to 
some one who could tell me things." 

"Have you not a friend in the town who tells you 
things % " asked Lilian. " I have heard about you from Mr. 
Everard, and that you and he have long talks together. 
You see him very often, don't you ? " 

"Yes," said Hazel, with sparkling eyesj "he is very 
good to me ! But he can't come here and look at the 
things I like to look at. Sometimes I wish I had a friend 
here who could see the things that I see. It would be so 
pleasant." 
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" Don't your father and mother see the things that jou 
see ? " asked Miss Evelyn, smiling. 

Hazel blushed, and hesitated. 

" Not all of them, I think,'' she said, in a low tone. " I 
do not know how to tell you what I mean. I know myself, 
but I can't explain." 

" You are a funny girl," said Lilian, " but I think we 
can understand what you mean. Will you let me go all 
over the lighthouse 1 I have never seen one, and I should 
like to go over yours very much. I often look out at the 
lights from my window at home, when I go to bed." 

" Can you see the lights?" said Hazel, eagerly. " I am 
so fond of tliem ! I can remember them very long ago, 
when I don't seem to remember anything else. I light 
them very often for father. Please come in and rest, while 
I call mother." 

Miss Evelyn and Lilian sat down in the tidy lighthouse 
parlour, and their eyes, after watching Hazel's graceful 
figure as she left the room, met, with an expression of 
mutual wonder and interest, which expression gave way to 
one of surprise and almost of incredulity, when Mrs. Man- 
linson entered a moment afterwards, followed by her 
daughter. The idea of a relationship between the two 
seemed to Lilian almost absurd. In Haze/8 delicate com- 
plexion, refined, expressive features, and graceful form, 
there was not a trace of resemblance to her mother's round, 
homely, good-humoured, but decidedly rough and rugged 
face, and strong, robust, ungraceful figure. Good-looking, 
after her own fashion, Mrs. Manlinson had always been 
considered, and her neat^ tidy dress gave her a far more 
repectable air than most of her neighbours on the beach ; 
but her good looks were those of a hard-working peasant 
woman only, while those of Hazel — well, Lilian could only 
look at her, and wonder. 

"I am one of the Miss Raymonds, from the Tower," 

a-9 
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said Miss Evelyn, " and this is my niece. We thought we 
would visit the lighthouse this iine morning, and we were 
glad to accept your daughter's offer of a few minutes' rest, 
for the walk is rather tiring." 

" I'm right glad to see ye," said Mrs. Manlinson ; " 'tis a 
rough walk for ladies, surely, and you're kindly welcome to 
rest as long as you please. Hazel, child, fetch the cake you 
baked this morning, and the home-made wine ; maybe the 
ladies won't be offended if I offer them a bit of refreshment 
after their walk ? " 

The cake looked very good, and the plates and glasses 
which Hazel set out were so spotlessly clean and bright, 
that neither Miss Evelyn nor Lilian felt any objection to 
partaking of the proffered lunch, and Lilian thought lunch 
in a lighthouse quite as good as a picnic, and more uncom- 
mon. She had noticed the frequent glances which Hazel 
had given her since they met, and was wondering if her 
likeness to " Mr. Miller " was noticed by the lighthouse 
girl, when, as Miss Evelyn remarked — " We hope you will 
let us go up and see the lamps. My niece. Miss Thursfield, 
has never been in a lighthouse before," Hazel started 
forward, with a mingled expression of eagerness and dis- 
appointment, exclaiming — 

" Is iJuU your name 1 I am so sorry ; I thought you 
rmiat be my pretty little girl, the gentleman's sister ! But 
his name is Miller, so you cannot be, after alL I wish you 
were ! " 

The poor girl's voice had such a disappointed tone, that 
Lilian, startled as she was, felt very much inclined to con- 
fess that she was Mr. Miller's sister ; but Mrs. Manlinson's 
presence, and a warning look from her aunt held her back. 
She could not feel sure that a secret would be safe with 
Mrs. Manlinson, though it might be with her daughter, 
whose face looked pure and trustworthy enough to warrant 
even a stranger in putting entire con^denco in its 
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owner. Lilian felt the colour come into her face, as she 
asked — 

" What pretty little girl do you mean % When did you 
see her t" 

" Several years ago," answered Hazel. " She played 
with me on the sands one morning, and a little boy too, 
who was her brother ; and a little while ago I saw himy and 
he told me his sister was not veiy far away from here. 
And I thought you must be his sister, because you look like 
him, and because you have golden hair and blue eyes, like 
the little girl's. I liked that little girl so much ! " 

<< My name is Thursfield," said Lilian, not knowing what 
answer to make, without either betraying herself, or saying 
something not true — "Lilian Thursfield. I daresay you 
will see your little girl again some day. May we go up and 
seethe lamps?" 

Hazel led the way, and showed her visitors how the 
lamps were lighted, and took Lilian into the narrow gallery 
outside, that she might see the beautiful view, out over the 
sea on one side, and on the other, right across the beach 
and town, away to the woods and hills, which bordered the 
horizon. 

" r should like to come and lodge here a little while. 
Aunt Evelyn," said Lilian. " The air is quite delicious out 
there in the gallery, and the rocks, which we thought so 
high and steep as we came along, look quite small from this 
height. Oh, what a dear little room ! Is it yours. Hazel ? " 

They were coming downstairs again, and HazeFs door 
stood open, revealing a tiny apartment, very simply fur- 
nished, but adorned after Hazel's own fashion, in a manner 
as tasteful, if not as expensive, as Lilian's own. Hazel was 
rather proud of her room, and invited her visitors to look 
in. The window-bench was filled with fiower-pots, contain- 
ing her own specially favourite plants, showing only leaves 
at present, but giving evident signs of the care with which 
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they were tended ; the white-washed walls were decorated 
with devic( s of H&zers own ; bright-coloured seaweeds were 
arranged upon them in picturesque patterns, showing ex- 
quisite taste; coloured texts and pictures, cut out of old 
books and papers, were set off to advantage in frames made 
of shells stuck upon cardboard ; bunches of other seaweeds 
hung here and there, and shells were strung together 
and hung upon the walls in pretty shapes. Upon the 
dressing-table and chest of drawers were various treasures, 
given to Hazel at different tiroes by her father and 
Jack, some of them being curious things picked up by 
Manlinson during his sailor life, and amongst them lay 
more shells and pretty stones of all shapes and sizes 
— Hazel's new findings, or " presents from the sea," as she 
called them. All these pretty things^ and the tastefulness 
of their arrangement, gave the little room a very bright, 
picturesque aspect; and although the floor was only car- 
peted here and there, and the white curtains at the window 
and round the bed were of the coarsest kind, all were beau- 
tifully clean and neat. 

The bookshelf on the wall attracted Lilian's special 
notice, and she looked to see what books this strange girl 
had got together to form her library. They were not many, 
and they were most of them old and well-worn — second- 
hand books, which Hazel had picked up cheaply, with care- 
fully-hoarded pennies. There were a Bible and prayer 
book, and hymn book, in nice, tidy covers, for they were 
presents from her father and mother, and with them lay a 
nicely-bound PUgrvrrCs Progress, also a gift of long ago, 
showing signs of age and much reading. There were a few 
of Hazel's childish lesson and story-books, jpiled together, as 
discarded, though still valued, treasures; there was the 
much-prized, but now coverless volume about the stars, and 
with it a small book on Physical Geography, into which 
Lilian peeped, wondering what Hazel could understand of 
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HmU Two or three pages in particular she found turued 
down, and discovered that they belonged to a chapter on 
Tides. She did not know how Hazel, ever since her early 
childhood, had puzzled over that subject, as she sat on the 
rocks, watching the waves roll in or out — how intensely she 
had longed to know what made the sea come up regularly 
twice every day, and cover the peaks, and go out again after 
awhile as it had come. Her father^s explanation, that the 
moon was the cause of it all, had only mystified her more 
and more, for she could not see what the moon, which was 
np in the sky, could possibly have to do with the sea, which 
was in the earth, and her father could not tell her. He 
knew it was so, and that was enough for him, but it was 
not enough for his inquiring little daughter. Jack had tesised 
her, by telling her that it was the man in the moon, who 
drove the sea up to the land every day, and drew it back 
again, just to amuse himself; but that explanation had 
been always answered by Hazel, that " if there was a man 
in the moon, she was sure he would show more of himself 
than his face, and that as the face took up the whole moon, 
she didn't see where there was room for the rest of hira at 
all; and therefore didn't believe there was a man there." 
The book of astronomy had given her a little light upon the 
moon, but the tides had remained an unexplained mystery, 
till she had at last asked Mr. Everard about them, and by 
his advice had purchased the book at which Lilian was 
looking. 

'*! read that book to Mr. Everard," Hazel explained, 
half shyly, '^ and he tells me what it means. We began at 
that part about the tides, because I wanted so much to 
learn about them. There is a pretty part about the clouds 
too ; he says I may read that next, if I like." 

'< And can you understand those things when he explains 
them ? " asked Miss Evelyn, rather doubtfully. 

" Oh, yes ! " answered Hazel, modestly ; " Mr. Everard 
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explains things beautifully, and makes them quite easy. I 
like that book one of the best of all my books. I have not 
had it long, and I don't know much yet," she added, in a 
self-deprecating tone. " I write music most of my spare 
time, so that I can write down Mr. Everard's beautiful 
things, that he makes, on paper.'' 

Lilian continued her inspection, and came next upon a 
worn, tattered Family Shakespeare. 

** I haven't read much of that yet," said Hazel, '' but I 
shall when I have tima" 

''What made you buy that?" asked Lilian, in some 
amusement. 

*' I opened it one day at the book-stall to see what it was 
like," answered Hazel, colouring, as she saw that her 
collection of books was creating some surprise in the minds 
of the ladies. "And I opened it just at a pretty story 
about a girl — I think her name was Perdita — ^who had 
lived with some shepherds since she was a baby, and who 
was really the daughter of a king. I felt so sorry for her, 
for she must have felt very strange, being a king's daughter, 
and yet living with those poor people. For though she did 
not know who she was, I think she must have felt different 
to them, and perhaps they did not understand her, and she 
felt uncomfortable sometimes. I thought it was such a 
pretty story, and I went on reading it, but I could not 
quite finish it, and I wanted to so much ! So, as it did 
not cost much money, I bought it instead of another book, 
and read the rest of it as soon as I got home. I was so 
glad poor Perdita found out who she was at last 1 But I 
was sorry for the poor shepherds, because I daresay they 
had grown very fond of her." 

" I have read that story, too," said Lilian, feeling more 
and more interest in this lighthouse-keeper's daughter, who 
enjoyed Shakespeare, " and I like it very much too. Have 
you read any more of the stories 1 " 
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" No, not yet," said Hazel, " I have not had time. But 
I like to think about Perdita. I think about her very 
often." 

A dreamy expression came into the girl's dark eyes as 
she spoke, and Lilian watched her, wondering at the beauty 
of her iaoQ. She took down another book ; it was a six* 
penny edition of Longfellow's poems. 

" Are you fond of poetry, Hazel 1 " she asked. 

"Yes," answered Hazel, **and I like that poetry very 
much. I have had that book a long time, and I have read 
a good deal of it. I bought it because I found some pretty 
verses about the sea in it.*' 

One or two books of tales, a ChUda History of England^ 
well thumbed, an old 'atlas in many pieces, and a book of 
travels completed the library. Hazel's beloved music-book 
and papers were downstairs. 

** Do you spend all your money on books, Hazel % " asked 
Miss Evelyn. 

'< I think I do — most of it," she answered, in a low voice. 
" I haven't much money of my own, but I save it up, and 
buy books whenever I can ; I buy old ones, so they don't 
cost much. I don't want other things ; mother gives me 
them, and she lets me do just what I like with my own 
pennies. Father gives me pennies sometimes for helping 
him to unpack the fish he catches, because he knows I 
don't like doing it. Father is very good to me, and I 
would help him without the pennies." 

"Don't you like unpacking the fish, then?" asked 
Lilian. 

"No," said Hazel, with a little shudder. "It is dis- 
agreeable. I like to catch fish myself, on the rocks, some- 
times, but I don't like touching them — and father brings 
home such big baskets full ! I do try not to mind," she 
added, looking up wistfully, "but I don't seem able to 
help it." 
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" You liave made your room very pretty ! " said Lilian, 
enthusiastically, as she followed her aunt downstairs. " I 
should never have thought of covering the walls with sea- 
weed and shells in that fashion." 

Hazel smiled, and coloured with pleasure. She loved 
every one of those shells, and every bit of the seaweed, as 
dear old friends, and had taken greiEt pains to adorn her 
room with them, after her own ideas, and she was glad it 
was thought pretty. 

'' There is such a quantity of seaweed on the rocks here," 
she said, " all kinds ; and there are shells too of all sorts, 
and on the beach as well. I like to pick them up, and see 
what I can do with them.'' 

" We have stayed a long time upstairs, Mrs. Manlinson," 
said Miss Evelyn ; " I fear it is your dinner hour, and that 
we have delayed you, but we have been admiring your 
daughter's room, and looking at her books and pretty 
things." 

" Ay, she's made a fine room up there, ain't she 9 " said 
Mrs. Manlinson. "She's always been fond of messin' 
about there on the rocks, after her shells and her seaweeds, 
but it ain't many as would have thought to trim up a room 
like that with 'em, be it now % My Hazel's a very good 
girl, ma'am, but I daresay you've seen already she's got her 
fancies ? Me and Manlinson we lets her be ; they makes 
her happy, and 'tis her nature." 

"I see that it is," said Miss Evelyn. "Your daughter 
is not like you in face, Mrs. Manlinson. I suppose she 
resembles her father ? " 

" Manlinson's a fine-lookin' man, I'll say that for him," 
baid his wife, speaking rather rapidly, " and carries his age 
wonderful, too. But Hazel don't take after her father an' 
mother partikler ; she never did. Maybe you wouldn't 
think she favoured her father more than she do me. 'Tis 
so betimes, ma'am ; I daresay you've noticed 1 Now 
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Hazel, she seems to have struck out new like, her father 
sajs. Won't you rest a bit longer, ma'am % ** 

^' Not now, thank you,'' said Miss Evelyn. ** We shall 
hope to come and see you again soon. You do not see 
many visitors, I daresay V 

'* No, ma'am, we don't,'' said Mrs. Manlinson ; " the 
neighbours on the beach drops in betimes, but they in the 
town don'j; trouble themselves to come and see us. The 
clergyman and his wife, they used to come, before they got 
on so far in years, and Mr. Jervis, he looks us up, as you 
may say, once in a long while. But he gets an old gentle- 
man too, and he don't care about crossin' the water, and its 
a long walk for him the other way." 

" It is a very nice walk though," said Lilian. '* I shall 
come and see you and your daughter again soon, Mrs. 
Manlinson ; may I ? " 

"Ay, to be sure, miss, we'll be right glad to see ye," 
answered Mrs. Manlinson, heartily, and Hazel looked at 
Lilian with a wistful expression, which said *'Oome," 
as plainly as any words. 

"Was your daughter bom here?" asked Miss Evelyn. 
" Have you lived here a great many years 1 " 

"Since Hazel were two or three year old about," said 
Mrs. Manlinson, stooping over the fire to look into one of 
her saucepans. " We lived in Sussex afore that — leastways 
I did, while my man was out at sea. We couldn't bide 
there after he gave up sailorin'; 'twas too nigh my poor 
babes' graves, and he said to me in a letter, afore he reached 
home the last time, that he wouldn't go there no more, and 
I was to come and wait for him at Southampton. So I 
brought my Hazel along, and soon after he got in, we came 
straight hera" 

"Did you lose many children?" asked Miss Evelyn. 

"Tes, ma'am, I did," replied the woman, still stirring 
the contents of her saucepan. " It would have broken my 
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poor man's heart, I do believe, if he had come home and 
found his last babe dead and buried. He were terrible 
fond of children, and when the last but one was took, he 
says to me — ' Wife, if we should have another bairn, and 
it's took from me, I don't think I'll get over it Soems 
like m J heart's nigh broke already, and it wouldn't bear no 
mora' And when he was out at sea after that, and heard 
there was another little one at home a-waitin' for him, you 
may be sure, ma'am, his . letter that he wrote back was 
a'most crazy-like for joy. And folks say he spoils Hazel ; 
but there, ain't there reason for it, I say % " 

"I think there is," said Miss Evelyn, gently. "You 
have indeed had great troubles. Hazel is a comfort to you 
and her father, I hope % " 

" Ay, that she is I " said the mother, fondly. " She's a 
strange girl, and we can't understand her fancies, specially 
father — he can't ; but she can't help 'em, poor bairn, and 
she's a good girl, she always was. We lets her have her 
own way, and I spares her all the dirty work I can. I'm 
more fit for it than she." 

"Do you think it is quite wise, though?" said Miss 
Evelyn, rather hesitatingly. " Would it not be better to 
accustom her to such work as other girls in her station 
have to do r' 

" She'd do it, you know, ma'am," said Mrs. Manlinson, 
" she'd do anything to help me, but I can see it goes right 
against her, so I do the roughest work myself and there's 
plenty there as she can do, that she don't mind so much. 
Besides, she don't seem made for hard, rough work, like 
other girls ; she hasn't got the strength for it Now, I'm 
strong enough for anything — ^I always was — an' I don't 
mind what I do. I don't think it harms the girl, ma'am." 

"I was thinking of her future," said Miss Eveljm, 
" when perhaps she may not have her mother by her side 
to do the rough work for her." 
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Mrs. Manlinson gave a half sigh. 

"She'll stop along with her father and mother a good 
while yet," she said, " and what's to come after we'd best 
leave. I don't hold with girls of our sort takin' to book- 
leamin' and music and such like; I don't think it helps 
'em to fill their station, and I think it does 'em harm, and 
Hazel, she knows it toa And her father quite worries 
about it betimes ; but I says to him, and I thinks myself, it 
ain't no sort of use judgin' of our Hazel alongside of other 
girls, for she ain't like 'em, from top to toe, nor inside nor 
out, and she can't help it, and we can't help it She 
worries about it herself sometimes, I know, but there's 
no alterin' nature — and we must take it as we find it. If 
you were to see my girl a little more, ma'am, you'd know 
what I mean;, you'd see the difference between her and 
t other girls of her sort." 

" I do see it," said Miss Evelyn, looking out through the 
window at the figures of Hazel and her niece out on the 
rocks. " It is very difficult to know what is best in such a 
case, and that it is quite an unusual case I see plainly." 

Again Mrs. Manlinson sighed, and an expression of 
doubt and irresolution crossed her face, followed, as she too 
looked out at her daughter, by one of strong affection, and 
resolution almost defiant. 

" Hazel will always have a home along with her father 
an' mother, while they live," she said, in a determined 
voice, "and we don't never mean to send her out to 
service. She's our only one, and her father '11 never part 
with her, unless it was to see her married. An' she won't 
be thinkin' of that this long while, I know her well enough 
for that." 

" In truth," thought Miss Evelyn, as she left the house 
and wished Hazel good morning as she passed her on the 
rocks, and was joined by Lilian, "in truth she is not 
likely to marry yet, I should think. Not only because she 
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is still but a child in years, hut because it is utterly 
unlikely, from her appearance, and manners, and tastes, 
that she should ever consent to become the wife of anyone 
of her father's and mother's typa" 

There was an incongruity in the idea, with which even 
Miss Evelyn, after only once seeing the girl, was strongly 
impressed, and she could not get rid of the impression. 
Hazel's face and figure, her pretty room, and her low, 
musical voice haunted her aod Lilian all day, and in strong 
relief they saw the homely, roughened, though kindly 
features of Mrs. Manlinson, and heard her nncoltivated 
tones. That the relation of mother and daughter should 
exist between two such opposite beings seemed hardly 
credible, and Lilian did not wonder at the " strange 
feelings" to which die poor girl had confessed. Her 
appearance, intelligence, and refinement exceeded anything 
that she had imagined possible, and she could not dismiss 
Hazel's image from her mind the whole evening. She 
amused herself by reading over again the story of 
" Ferdita," which had so deeply touched and interested the 
girl ; she could not settle to any other leading. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

't not tlie music that is In us die." 






^R EVERABD'S pupil made such good progress 
in her musical dictation -Issbode, that six 
months after she had commenced her studies 
with him, she was abJe lo write out one or 
two easy voluntaries which he had composed, and after- 
wards to play them slowly to him on his little organ, that 
he might hear if they were quite correctly written. It 
was a great triumph to Hazel when the last note was 
written, and she wished Mr. Everard could »ee what great 
pains she had taken to writ« out his music as neatly and 
beautifully as possible. However, he gave her praise 
enough when, she had struck the last chord on the organ, 
and he had pronounced all to be perfectly correct, to make 
her feel reiy glad and happy, and well-rewarded too for 
her pains, for Mr. Everard seemed almost as pleased 
and triumphant over the success of his pupil as she 
felt herself, and was quite as eager to continue bis lessons 
as she was to learn them. What she had yet done was 
veiy simple, and she well knew what a great deal she had 
yet to learn ; but the success of this first attempt, and her 
master's evident pleasure in it, were very encouraging, and 
she grew to love her work tetter every day. 
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Mr. Everard's compositions, which Arthur Thursiield 
had written out for him, had been exceedingly well 
received by the public. The " March " had already 
enabled him to have his own beloved little organ put into 
the thorough repair which it had long needed, and the 
*' Meditations " had given him, for the winter, a comfort- 
able supply of logs, whose pleasant crackling in his little 
stove inspired him, in his lonely hours, to meditate again. 
Altogether, this winter had been a brighter one to the poor 
organist than any he had lately known. Prejudice was 
hard to move, and Lilian's example of kindness and 
courtesy to the blind man had not been followed up by 
others quite as readily as she had hoped ; still it had soms 
effect. The Ropers had visited him more frequently, and 
shown him more friendliness, and the Stuarts had spoken 
pleasantly to him when they had met hiin in the streets, 
and had helped to swell his recital audiences by inviting 
their neighbouring friends over to attend them ; and other 
people too were hegiwning to take more notice of him. 
And even small kindnesses and little tokens of interest 
were felt by the lonely, long-neglected man with a keen 
pleasure, which none but himself could fully understand, 
and at the mere thought of which he would himself 
have smiled, long ago, in the days of his youth and 
popularity. 

The hour spent weekly in giving Lilian Thursfield her 
organ lesson was a pleasant one to him ; her bright gentle- 
ness and affectionate consideration for her blind master had 
entwined themselves round his heart, and were very sweet 
to him. It was so pleasant, as he grew old and grey, to 
feel that there were one or two among the young people, 
whom it was his nature to love, who did not despise him 
for his poverty, but would devote a little of their time 
to cheer his loneliness, and a few of their bright young 
spirits to enliven his desolate and often sad heart. For 
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his first little friend, Hazel, was no less gentle and 
affectionate towards him than Lilian, and the hours spent 
in exploring with her the (to her) unknown regions, where 
her thoughts had so long been wandering, were some of his 
pleasantest and brightest. The eager interest she took in 
whatever subject he brought forward, the quick intellect 
which received and retained his teachings, and her thorough 
appreciation of all that was good and beautiful \ her wistful 
tones of voice when she brought forward new difficulties, 
and told him of new thoughts and new discoveries which 
puzzled her, and her true delight and pleasure when they 
could be explained^ or at least sympathised with, all inter- 
ested Mr. Everard more than he could tell, and made the 
lesson hours pass very swiftly to him as well as to his 
pupU. Indeed, though he felt an equal affection for his 
ttoo daughters, as he was fond of calling them, Hazel 
interested him far more than Lilian. The latter had a 
gentle, earnest, affectionate nature, easily read by one whom 
she could trust — except with regard to her <me secret, 
where she indeed had feelings unknown and unshared 
by anyone — but Hazel's nature was to Mr. Everard an 
unravelled mystery. He was doing his best to unravel it, 
and the process interested him intensely, but it was a 
puzzling matter. The contrast between the inner nature 
and the outward circumstances of his pupil struck him, and 
made him marvel more and more every day ; and this very 
contrast, felt deeply by the poor girl herself, had the effect 
of making her character a difficult one to' read. Fear of 
being misunderstood made her more reserved about her own 
thoughts than she would probably have been under different 
circumstances — and many of her thoughts and feelings 
could not be reached, for the simple fact that they were as 
incomprehensible to herself as to others. However, Mr. 
Everard was drawing her out little by little, and felt 
pleased and grateful for the growing confidence which she 
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placed in him, and the increacdng freedom with which she 
told him of her unsympathised-with troubles. 

Her intense love of music was the strongest bond of union 
between the master and his strange pupil. Lilian loved 
music too, but not with the same passionate intensity of 
the lighthouse-keeper's daughter — all the more passionate 
because of its long repression and forced imprisonment in 
her own breast. Where such a love had come from, to a 
girl in her position, was a perplexing question to the 
musician. She had told him that neither her father nor 
mother had any special sympathy with it, so it clearly was 
not inherited, and the outward circumstances of the girls 
life — ^her lonely residence on the lighthouse rocks, with 
no companions but her father and mother — could not have 
imparted it to her. 

**It is a gift from God," Mr. Everard said to him- 
self, when he had perplexed himself for an hour on the 
subject vainly. " It is a direct gift from God to the girl 
herself, and I believe it is therefore right to encourage and 
cultivate it He has given it to her to make her happy, 
and to be a blessing to her, if not for any other purpose, 
and it would be a disregard of His gift, as well as cruelty to 
the child, to force her to keep the love for ever to herself — 
only a love and nothing more. And if I am the instrument 
appointed to draw it out, and make it a means of happiness 
to her, I will do my best in the matter. The music in the 
child's soul shall not die while the poor blind musician lives 
to appreciate it, 'and make it to liva" 

His instruction of the lighthouse-keeper's daughter was by 
this time a well-known fact in Pointhaven, and was, of course, 
the topic of much conversation. And most of those who 
knew Hazel only by name took her master severely to task, 
among themselves, for encouraging a girl of that sort in ideas 
which were far beyond her station, and could only bring 
her to trouble in the end. It was not likely the girl would 
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remember any of the fine things he taught her more than a 
few months at the most, but she would pretend to know a 
great deal more than anyone else of her class, and would 
just be filled with conceit and pride, and be unfitted for any 
work in life to which she could, in her station, ever hope to 
be called. Others, who had seen her occasionally, and had 
heard something of her '" queer nature," shook their heads, 
and thought it a pity that Mr. Everard should encourage 
her in her fancies. They would die a natural death when 
the girl was older and had a little more sense. 

Mr. Everard, however, pursued his own course ; indeed, 
he saw so little of his neighbours generally, that he did not 
hear the criticisms passed upon his conduct One evening 
in May, however, he had been invited by the Ropers to 
meet a few friends in a quiet way at their house, and Mrs. 
Koper, at the tea-table, introduced the subject of the light- 
house-keeper's daughter, with a hope, it must be confessed, 
of convincing Mr. Everard of the error of his ways, and 
discouraging him in the task, which was so generally 
considered a mistaken one. 

" Does your pupil still come to you for lessons, Mr. 
Everard 1" she asked. "I mean the girl from the light- 
house? And do you really find her capable of under- 
standing what you teach — music and such things ? " 

*' We spend a pleasant hour together two or three times 
a- week," answered Mr. Everard, "to our mutual advan- 
tage. In capability, I assure you, Mrs. Roper, the light- 
house-keeper's daughter will bear comparison with girls of 
her age whose circumstances are very different to her 
own ; indeed, her mind is of a superior order to those of 
most of the young ladies I have come across in' my time." 

*« What will Lilian Thursfield say to that ? " said Mrs. 

Roper, looking across at her young guest, with an amused 

smile. " Will you not claim to be considered an exception 

to that experience of Mr. Everard's, my love ?" 

a-10 
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" Nay, I said viost of them," said Mr. Everard. " Miss 
Lilian knows I intended no reference to present company ; 
and if she is questioned, I think she will confess to being 
on my side." 

"Yes, Mrs. Roper," said Lilian, "I think what Mr. 
Everard says of Hazel Manlinson is quite true. I am 
getting to know her now, and I think she is much more 
interesting to talk to than any girl I know." 

" Young girls like you, Lilian, my dear," said her aunt 
Winifred, " are very easily led by their feelings, and their 
opinions are therefore not reliable. And as for the opinions 
of wew," she mentally added, " tJiey are not to be trusted in 
the least." 

"The question is," said Mrs. Roper, in her good-humoured 
tones, "whether we are justified in encouraging young 
people of Hazel Manlinson's position in a wish to acquire 
knowledge which -is totally unnecessary for them, and 
which, in most instances, is likely to fill their heads with 
false pride, and unfit them for their duties in life ? You 
will pardon my interference, Mr. Everard, but I must 
confess that I have felt some amount of anxiety as to the 
effect upon the girl's future which will be produced by your 
kind interest in her." 

" That is my point too," said Miss Winifred. " Quixotic 
interest, / call it. I don't approve of raising people of the 
lower orders above their station." 

" Nor do I," answered Mr. Everard, with a smile. "I 
quite agree with Mrs. Roper, that to introduce among 
people of the kind she means a system of education which 
is beyond their powers of mind to grasp, and is wholly un- 
necessary for them in their station and callings, is both 
injudicious and productive of evil results rather than good. 
As a rule, I believe those people have no desire for such an 
education, and where a desire U shown, I should be very 
careful not to encourage it until I was convinced that it 
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ivas genuine, and was accompanied by great natural gifts, 
which had doubtless created it." 

" But how are you to be sure that there is the natural 
gift until you have already given the encouragement 
which brings it out?" asked Mrs. Roper. "And may you 
not even then be deceived by appearances ? Here in Point- 
haven I know that there is a large class of young people 
who are trying in every way to imitate their masters and 
mistresses, and who might show a great apparent desire for 
instruction in things for which their minds are quite un- 
fitted, simply that they may think themselves, and be 
thought by others, as good as their betters. Now, to 
encourage them in these ideas would be simply to ruin 
them. I am sure I often feel quite disgusted at the airs 
which the girls in the shops put on, and at the forward 
independence of manner which is spreading among them. 
No doubt many of them would be highly pleased to learn a 
smattering of music and other things, which they could 
boast of among their companions, and forget as soon as 
they had learnt. How can you be sure that the desire 
arises from natural power of mind ? '' 

" I think I could tell without much difficulty," answered 
Mr. Everard, with a smile. "I do not wish to be mis- 
taken, Mr& Boper, and I assure you that my ideas on this 
subject agree fully with your own. Nevertheless I feel that 
I am doing quite right in instructing Hazel Manlinson. 
On that point I am immovable." 

" Because," said Mrs. Boper, " you feel perfectly con- 
vinced that she has this natural gift of which you speak ? " 

"Because," answered Mr. Everard, "there are people 
here and there in the world who must not be judged 
according to ordinary standards, and this daughter of the 
lighthouse people is one of them. She is as totally unlike 
the people of her class as my friend. Miss Lilian, here — in 
refinement of mind and intelligence, as well as in speech 
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and manner. She has, for instance, among other gifts, an 
intense love of music, which I, as a lover of music myself, 
should feel it a positive cruelty to suppress and suffer to 
run to waste." 

"Well, how do you account for such talent and such 
refinement?'' asked Miss Raymond. '<My sister and 
Lilian are infatuated about the girl. I do not know her, 
except by their accounts " 

Mr. Everard shook his head. '* That I cannot explain," 
he said ; " it has puzzled me from the time I first knew 
her. Such instances are very rare — so rare, indeed, that I 
have fancied — ^nay, I will not confess my fancies ; you will 
say I am too old to be romantic.'' 

"Then you quite intend to continue instructing the 
girl ?" said Mrs. Boper. "You are not afraid of its effect 
upon her future 1 " 

"I fear that my intentions are obstinate," said Mr. 
Everard. " I am too much interested in the poor child to 
wish her lessons to cease ; and there is, besides, a mutiial 
advantage in them, you know. The truth is, that when 
our acquaintance was first formed, the child's voice and 
manner so misled me, that, forgetting her statement that 
she was the lighthouse-keeper's daughter, I asked her to 
write out some music for me — which she of course could not 
do. And then discovering the love she had for music, I 
proposed — partly, I must confess, with a view to my own 
advantage — ^to teach her. The first few minutes convinced 
me of the child's gift, and her gratitude and delight the 
other day, when she succeeded in writing out correctly 
some little things for me, quite touched me." 

" You mean to say, then," said Mrs. Roper, " that she is 
actually useful already as your amanuensis? " 

" I do," he answered with a smile ; " and will increase in 
usefulness every day, I am sure." 

" Not a bad bargain, really ! " said Mr. Roper, "resulting 
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in so much satisfaction to both parties 1 But, my dear 
Everard, is an amanuensis so difficult to find that you 
have had the patience to educate one for yourself ? " 

The blind man's face flushed a little. '* It has always 
been hard to find one/' he said. "You know I am not 
well acquainted with the people here .generally. (They 
have taken no pains to make me so/' he might have added.) 
"I had one or two things on my mind at the time,'' he 
continued, " and the kind help rendered to me by my little 
friend in the street made me bold. However, young Mr. 
Miller kindly relieved me of those things during some 
evenings he spent with me." 

"Ah, he was a fine-looking fellow," said Mr. Roper. 
"There was a good expression in his face which particu- 
larly pleased me. He was " 

"Then, Mr. Everard," said Miss Raymond, rather 
unceremoniously interrupting the vicar, "you don't mean 
to pay any attention to the opinion of Fointhaven on the 
subject of your pupil ? " 

" I believe not," he answered, with a bow, " for I think 
that I know Hazel better than Pointhaven does — which, 
you will think, is a bold thing for a blind man to say, 
perhaps." 

" / do not pretend to know her," said Miss Winifred, 
"and I do not put faith in all Pointhaven says myself; 
but what I heard of this girl, before my sister and Lilian 
became so infatuated about her, did not show her in a very 
favourable light." 

"I have not been to the lighthouse for a long while," 
said Mrs. Roper, "nor has Mr. Roper; we cannot get so 
far. Mr. Jervis visits the Manlinsons occasionally. We 
try not to neglect any of our parishioners, but Perilpoint 
is very difficult of access for elderly folks." 

" I never see the daughter," said Mr. Jervis. " I failed 
to make any impression on her at the time of her running 
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away from school, and I fear she avoids those who -would 
wish to speak to her for her good. I hope the kind 
interest shown in her by Mr. Everard and Misa Lilian is 
bringing her to a less wilful and insubordinate state of 
mind." 

Mr. Everard stated the reason which^ Hazel had given 
to himself and Mr. Miller for that insubordinate act, 
which Mr. Jervis had never forgiven, and the idea created 
some amusement. 

"Mr. Everard wishes us to conclude," said Mr. Jervis, 
" that the lighthouse-keeper's daughter is, in fact, a new 
specimen of humanity, and, as such, is to be reared to 
the best advantage, in the manner which is most likely 
to ensure long preservation. Will your system ensure it, 
TAt. Everard)" 

" I hope so," answered the musician, with a smile. 
" Consider her what you like, Mr. Jervis ; perhaps your 
conclusion is the best we can arrive at. As for the future, 
about which I was brought to task a little while ago, I can 
only say, that is in God's hands — not mine. And as I said 
before, perhaps my own ideas with regard to my pupil's 
possible future might he considered romantic." 

" Oh, Mr. Everard, do tell us what they are ! " said 
Lilian, et^erly. 

But Mr. Everard shook his head smilingly, and was 
impenetrable. 



CHAPTER XV. 



?OINTHAVEN ia going to be very gay next 
week, mam ma," said Katie Stuart, the 
following KaturdBy morning, as she and 
Constance and their mother sat together 
in the parish-room, after the little boys' lessons were over, 
bnay in covering e. large pile of new books which had just 
arrived for the pariah library. 

" What is going to happen ) " asked Mrs. Stuart " Ob, 
I suppose the mUitia are coining. Sear nie! I had for- 
gotten all about them." 

"Yes, they are coming on Monday morning," said 
Katie ; " and there will be a splendid procession through 
the town to the Dolphin Hotel. They are coming from 
Otterbury, so they will enter the town by the north road, 
and come right past St. Philip's, and they will be here all 
the week, as nsual." 

" Who told you the particulars of their movements 1 " 
asked Mrs. Stuart. 

" Miss Fortescue,'' answered Katie. " Constance and I 
met her in the fruit market this morning, before lessons- 
she took care to let us know she had gone merely to look at 
the pretty scene, not to buy ! — and she told us they are going 
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to have a great ball at Sea view House on Tuesday night, 
in honour of the officers, who are all to be present. I 
wonder if the Delanjs will be invited, Constance? Do 
you think so I " 

There was a tinge of jealousy in Katie's voice, but 
Constance answered quietly — "I expect so. It won't 
matter to us, Katie. I hope they will be, because I know 
they would be very disappointed if they were notw" 

" I don't believe you ever feel envious of people," said 
Katie, in mingled tones of admiration and discontent. 
" But, mamma, Connie toas quite angry with Miss 
Fortescue this morning." 

" She was talking about the ball, mamma," said Con- 
stance, in an indignant tone, "and said, with such a 
horrid scornful smile, that she supposed it was no use to 
ask U8, I was angry with her, because she knows so well 
that we don't go to balls, that I knew it was only said just 
to provoke us, and make us picy ourselves, as she thought, 
for having to miss the fun ! " 

" What did you say 1 " asked Mrs. Stuart, smiling. 

"Oh, Connie said, in her quietly dignified way — 
* Thank you, it would be quite useless,' " said Katie ; " and 
Miss Fortescue stared at her, and then turned to me and 
whispered that she knew / should enjoy it, and she so 
wished I might be allowed to accept an invitation. But 
though I had just been wishing the very thing, I was as 
angry as Constance at her disagreeable speech, and I told 
her I would much rather not go, which is not true at 
the bottom of my heart, mamma, and I am envious of the 
girls who are going." 

"There is not much to be envious about, dear Katie," 
said Mrs. Stuart, " and I do not think the Fortescues are 
the best companions for you at any time, nor does your 
father." 

" Miss Fortescue had on the loveliest new hat you can 
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imagine," said Katie, with a sigh. **That is why she 
came to the market, I helieve, to show it off. 1 looked at 
it, and wished for one like it, I know, so I ought not to say 
anything." 

"It is no use wishing for all the Fortescnes have, my 
dear," said her mother; "we have not their means, and 
must be content with what we can afford. Yoar own dress 
is always pretty and suitable, and you must be glad of the 
comforts you yourself enjoy, instead of being so ready to 
envy others, Katie." 

" Oh, I know we are very comfortable," said Elatie, with 
a self-satisfied air. " I wouldn't change with anybody ; but 
it must be nice to have as much money as the Fortescues 
have, and to feel that your beautiful dress and furniture, and 
splendid horses and carriages, are envied by everybody." 

"Not everybody, Katie," said Constance. "I don't 
envy them, and Lilian Thursfield doesn't, and I am sure 
papa and mamma don't." 

" Well, most people do," said Katie, a little impatiently. 
" And it is quite true, Constance, I do like to be envied." 

" I know you do, Katie," said her mother, gravely, " and 
I am sorry for it. I fear sometimes you quite forget that a 
^^ergyman's daughter should set an example of humility and 
quiet behaviour — not of pride, and self-sufficiency, and love 
of show." 

"Am I proud, and vain, and self-sufficient, mamma?" 
asked Katie, in a wounded tone. 

" That would be a harsh thing to say," answered Mrs. 
Stuart, kindly, '^but I sometimes fear lest you should 
become so, Katie. At present I do not think that you are 
much more than thoughtless ; but you need to be careful. I 
should not like a daughter of mine to set an example of 
worldliness and vanity." 

"May I not like to have pretty things then?" asked 
Katie, " and to have fun and amusement ? You used not 
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to be so strict, mamma ; I thought yoa liked us to enjoy 
ourselves." 

" You know I do like it," answered her mother, " and I 
do not condemn your liking of pretty things and amuse- 
ment. It is quite natural, and I believe Constance likes 
both as much as you do. You cannot complain of being 
kept from amusement and pleasure. I only wish you to 
be careful not to give way to a love of society which we do 
not think fit for you, and te a wish that Katie Stuart and 
her surroundings should be envied by their neighbours, 
in the same manner as the family at Seaview House.'' 

Katie blushed. Such feelings had perhaps been indulged 
in almost more than she was herself quite aware of, and she 
had had no idea that they had been so apparent to her 
mother. She covered books for a few minutes in silence, 
and then, with her usual vehemence, jumped up and threw 
her arms round Mra Stuart's neck, exclaiming — 

" I'm not half so good as Constance, mamma, and I have 
all sorts of bad feelings, sometimes, I know. I am often 
quite angry because the Fortescues are richer than we are, 
and because people think so much of them. But I'll try 
not to wish to be first in everything — I will really, 
mamma." 

" I hope you will," said Mrs. Stuart, fondly. " We 
cannot all be number one, Katie, and it should not make us 
angry and discontented. Ask God to help you, my child. 
Now let us get on with our books ; I want to finish them 
all this morning." 

"Katie didn't finish about next week, mamma, " said 
Constance. " There is to be a grand servants' ball at the 
Fortescues on Wednesday night, and the officers are going 
to give a dinner on Thursday ; and on Friday they finish up 
with a concert." 

" Who is getting up the concert this time?" asked Mrs. 
Stuart. 
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^ The All Saints' people," said Gonsianoe ; '* and Major 
Carlisle and His daughters are coming to help. And won't 
lilian be pleased, mammal the Kirbys have persuaded Mr. 
Everard to promise to play." 

"Well, we will go to the concert," said Mrs. Stuart. 
" It will be good, if Major Carlisle and Mr. Everard take 
part in it. You had better ask Lilian to spend Monday 
morning with you, and you can go out together and see the 
regiment come in." 

''We'll go to the Ropers' as usual," said Katie, ''and 
then we shall see it a long way o£^ from their top windows. 
I like the militia week. We will go and see them exercise 
in the meadows too, won't we, mamma f " 

" We will have all the fun we can," said Mrs. Stuart 
" Constance, will you take that pudding to old Harris, on 
the Common, this afternoon 1 I dare say Katie and the 
little boys will go with you." 

" Oh, Frank has planned to go there to-day with Con- 
stance," said Katie, mischievously. "It is such a nice 
lonely walk ! He sat up very late last night to finish his 
sermon, on purpose that he might have nothing to do this 
afternoon." 

" Very well," said Mrs. Stuart^ smiling ; " then you had 
better take Bobbie and Alfred for a good walk on the 
beach. Nurse will be too busy to go out." 

"That will be nice," said Katie. "I daresay I shall 
meet Lilian, and then I can tell her all about the militia. 
May I call Robbie now, mamma 1 He begged so hard that 
he might help to seal the books." 

Bobbie was accordingly admitted, and gave his valuable 
assistance till it became evident that the work would not be 
finished by dinner-time at his rate of working, and he was 
sent back to the nursery, with the loan of two sticks of red 
sealing-wax, which, to the fertile imagination of himself and 
Alfred, made excellent soldiers. 
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Fointhaven presented a gay appearance on the following 
Monday morning. Flags were hung oat from almost every 
window in the town, and numbers of people in holiday 
attire tlironged the streets to witness the arrival of the 
regiment of militia. Fointhaven was always enthusiastic 
on these occasions, and a hearty cheer greeted the approach 
of the well-ordered cavalcade, who in scarlet uniform looked 
certainly picturesque enough to warrant the public excite- 
ment and admiration. 

The lighthouse, though distant, was not behind its 
neighbours in politeness, and a gay flag on the summit 
waved forth its welcome, while the inhabitants themselves 
had rowed across the bay early in the morning, that they 
might not lose the sight of the procession. Hazel always 
liked the militia week. She enjoyed the sight of the bright 
uniforms and the fine horses which the officers rode, and she 
liked watching the sports which took place in the meadows 
every day, and enjoyed especially the music played by the 
band every afternoon, in Seaview Crescent Gardens, and 

every evening on the beach. The shire Militia had a 

very good band, and this week of music had been counted 
upon year by year by Hazel as long as she could remember 
as one of her greatest treats and pleasures. As she was 
walking through Cliff Street on Thursday afternoon, on her 
way to the gardens, a servant-girl, scrubbing a doorstep, 
accosted her. 

''Hazel Manlinson," she called, in a loud whisper, ''is 
that you 1 It's just about ages since I see you last ! Do 
just stop a bit, I can tell you fine thinga What a pity you 
ain't in service ! You didn't go to the servants' ball now, of 
course ? " 

" No," said Hazel ; " I heard about it, but I wouldn't 
have cared to go if I had been asked. Did you go ? " 

"No," said the girl, "I ain't high enough for such 
things, they fine folks think. But I did think the kitchen- 
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inaid at the house might have got me in, such friends a» 
weVe always been ! My 1 it was just splendid ! I slipped 
away for half-an-hour this morning before cook was 
down — we're dreadful late o' mornings, you know — and the 
kitchen-maid, that's Sally Jones, she'd promised to wait for 
me in the yard at the house, and she told me all about it. 
Wouldn't I just have liked to have gone I You wouldn't 
guess wjiat a supper there was. Hazel Manlinson ! And 
they didn't stop dancin' till 'twas daylight, I can tell you. 
Don't talk to me about not wantin' to go! You're as 
jealous this minute as I be." 

" Indeed I'm not," said HazeL " I'm sorry you couldn't 
go, if you wanted to so much, but I'm glad I didn't." 

"Well, the grapes is sour," said the girl, with a laugh, 
'^ for you ain't a servant, and so you couldn't have gone if 
you'd cried your eyes out Such goin's on as there was the 
night before, too, for the gentlefolks ! The room was all 
trimmed up with flowers and green stuff like you never 
saw, and the upper-room — Sally, she got a peep at it on the 
sly — and she says there was just about every^M on the 
tables ! And they was all blazin'-like with glass an' silver, 
such things as you and me wouldn't see no sense in. Sally 
don't know what they does with 'em all, 'cept look at 'em. 
But there, you see, they say as the General brought home 
with him half the gold there was in the Injies." 

Hazel laughed. "That's a good big place," she said. 
" I don't expect it would be very easy to bring away half 
the gold out of it." 

" 'Twould be greedy enough, anyhow, wouldn't it % " said 
her companion. " The General has got a sight of money, 
though, I can teU you. Hazel, you ain't going there to the 
gardens with that hat on 1 " 

" Yes, I am," said Hazel, " why not ? " 
" Not one bit of feather or flower in it ! " said the girl, 
disdainfully. "And all the milishy about in the streets. 
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and the girls youll see in the gardens, all dressed in their 
best Why, you won't Io<A nothin', and you with the 
prettiest face of them all, Hazel Manlinson I Do get a bit 
of feather now, or something, to show yourself off a bit." 

"My &ice is my own," said Hazel, proudly. "The 
militia have nothing to do with it I'm going to hear the 
band play, not to have my hat looked at" 

" My ! what a queer girl you are I ^ exclaimed the house- 
maid. "Folks say you're as proud as lucifers, and I 
believe it's true. But for all that you're as pretty as you 
can be, and you oughtn't to go so plain-like." 

" I can't afford to buy fine feathers," said Hazel, " and I 
wouldn't if I could. Tou all think you look like ladies 
when you put on fine clothes, but you don't, Kitty, not a 
bit" 

" Come, get along I " said Kitty, " since you won't 
take a bit of advice. Missis will be out soon to see 
who I be talkin' to. Don't you see I'm cleaning the 
steps ] " 

"I suppose you toere," said Hazel, with a half -smile, 
" but you stopped to call me. Good-bye, Blitty 1 " 

Kitty looked after her with an expression of envy, and 
Hazel hurried on to the gardens, which she reached just in 
time to hear the band strike up the first notes of Mr. 
Everard's "MarcL" Hazel loved that "March," and a 
bright colour came into her face, and a light into her eyes, 
as she involuntarily stood beating time with one foot to the 
blind man's music. And although she was in a quiet 
comer, hidden from public view as much as possible, her 
face, un-set-off though it was by fi owers and feathers, 
and shaded only by a plain white straw hat, with a band of 
blue ribbon, attracted far more attention than she was 
aware of, and certainly more than was attracted by the 
bold looks and fiaunting dress of some of Kitty's bosom- 
friends. 
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The music was over at four o'clock, and after the band 
had left the gardens Hazel amused herself by watching 
the crowd disperse — the groups of twos and threes, who 
had been sitting about on benches in the gardens; the 
children, who had been executing dances of their own, to 
the music, under the trees ; the carriages, which had stood 
in a row outside, having brought families from the neigh- 
bouring parishes to hear the music, and to chat with their 
friends — often at the same time ; and the people of the 
lower classes, who, not admitted into the gardens, had 
formed a sort of wall around them, pressing their faces 
close against the railings, in their eagerness to see and hear 
— ^and in some cases to. be seen and heard. Hazel was 
always amused and interested in watching a crowd of 
people. She liked to look at their faces, and make up 
stories about them, and a very favourite amusement of hers 
was to put together the fragments of conversation which 
she heard from different persons, and see what she could 
make of the whole. She was engaged in this pastime — 
amusing, if not profitable — when she caught sight of Mr. 
Everard just leaving the gardens, leaning on his boy's arm. 
He came right past her, and she could not resist saying to 
him, eagerly— 

" Oh, sir, have you been in the gardens ? Did you hear 
the soldiers play your * March ] ' And didn't you think it 
sounded beautiful ? " 

" You here, my little friend 1 " said the organist. " Why, 
that is not for me to sayl I did hear my 'March,' 
certainly, and thought the band played it just as I 
should have wished. And so you thought it sounded 
beautiful ? " 

"Yes, sir, very/*^ said Hazel, enthusiastically. "And 1 
heard the people near me say that they liked the first piece 
best of all, and that was your ' March ! ' " 

Hazel spoke triumphantly, and Mr. Everard smiled. 
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*' So 70a like bands as well as all other music ? " he 
said. " How often do you come to hear this one ? " 

" I come every day," said Hazel ; " I always do, every 
year. And I listen to them when they play in the evening, 
toa I sit on the rocks, near the lighthouse, and the music 
sounds so pretty, coming across the water I I wish you 
could hear it there, sir 1 " 

"I have no doubt it sounds very pleasant," said Mr. 
Everard. "I can fancy that most things sound or look 
pleasant on your lighthouse rocks. If I had my eyesight, I 
would visit them sometimes, and help you to look for 
treasures. What have you found lately 1 " 

"I found a beautiful searanemone this morning," said 
Hazel, with sparkling eyes, '* a large salmon-coloured one, 
and I have put it in a big glass bottle full of water, to 
keep it." 

" You shall bring it to me to-morrow," said Mr. Everard, 
" and we will talk about it. I shall not be able to see it, 
but you will, and we will make a lesson out of it." 

" I wish you could see it," said Hazel, regretfully ; " it 
is such a beauty 1 And I wish you could see my shells and 
seaweeds; I find such curious shells sometimes. May I 
bring some of them, too, and if I tell you what they look 
like, you will be able to tell me their names perhaps." 

" I will try what I can do," said Mr. Everard ; *' I used 
to keep a great many of those things once, and my little 
daughter and I used to hunt for them together, and 
learn all we could about them. That is why I like to 
teach you." 

*' Did your daughter die very long ago ? " Hazel ventured 
to ask, timidly. ** I am sorry she died." 

" She died just ten years ago," said Mr. Everard, with a 
sigh, " and she was your age — ^sixteen — when she died. I 
had lost my wife years before, and my little daughter was 
everything to me. It was a very bitter blow." 
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"I suppose God wanted her I" said Hazel, simply. 
" But it must have been dreadful. And hadn't you any 
more children, sir ?" 

" No more," he answered, " only my Violet Ah ! it 
was worse to lose her than to lose my sight afterwards. 
TJicU seemed hard, but as I was to lose both, I thank God 
that he took my child first, and spared her the pain of 
leaving her poor father in total darkness. The sunlight is 
very beautiful. Hazel ! We hardly think how beautiful it 
is till it is lost to us forever." 

Hazel shuddered. "And was it a fever 1" she asked, in 
a low voice, 

" My Violet died of a bad fever," said Mr. Everard ; ** and 
when they had laid her away out of sight, by her mother s 
side in the churchyard, the fever seized me too. And when 
I woke up after a long illness, I found that I was blind." 

" Couldn't the doctors make you see again ? " asked 
Hazel, wistfully. 

" No," he answered ; " I shall never see any more, till I see 
my wife and little daughter in heaven. But I am very thank- 
ful not to have been always blind, HazeL I could see this 
beautiful earth and the wonderful things in it for a great 
many years of my life, and now I am going down the hill, 
I must not murmur if I must go in the dark." 

Hazel was silent, and a sob rose in her throat She 
looked round at the trees in their lovely spring dresses of 
pale green, and at the rocky clifis, sloping down to the 
beach, and at the bright blue and purple sea beyond, and 
that darkness seemed to her very terrible. But Mr. 
Everard's face was patient and beautiful, only there was a 
wistful expression in the kind sightless eyes, which were 
lifted for a moment as if trying to pierce the shadows, 
which made the tears start into Hazel's eyes. 

"I have made my little friend sad," said Mr. Everard, 

kindly, finding that she did not speak. "I should not 

o-ll 
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have done so, just after the bright music we have heard, 
which ought to have made us forget our troubles. Will 
your father bring you to hear the music to-morrow night, 
in the town hall, do you think % '' 

'*1 will ask him," said Hazel, "and I know he will. 
He isn't going to iish to-morrow, so he will not be tired in 
the evening. And it is only threepence to pay for us, I 
must come and hear you play, sir ! '' 

"And we have a lesson in the afternoon," said Mr. 
Everard, " music and sea-anemones and shells ! You will 
not forget them % " 

" Oh no," said Hazel ; " and after that I shall give the 
sea-anemone to Miss Lilian. She wants one very much, 
and there are better ones at Ferilpoint than anywhere else 
about here.*' 

" You are fond of Miss Lilian ? " said Mr. Everard. 

" Yes ! " answered Hazel, enthusiastically. " She is so 
pretty and so good ! And she is very kind to me ; I lovo 
Miss Lilian very much. But I wish she was my (ywn little 
girl." 

" Your own little girl ! " repeated Mr. Everard, wonder- 
ingly. 

" The little girl on the beach that day, with Mr. Miller, 
don't you remember, sir?" explained Hazel. "Miss 
Lilian is so much like that little girl — only her name is 
Thursfield. 

" Ah ! I remember," said Mr. Everard, " that Mr. 
Miller found out you were an old acquaintance. Good- 
night, my child ; I hope you will enjoy the music across the 
water this evening." 

And when Hazel had gone, he repeated to himself — 
" Thursfield ! it is strange, very strange. I should like 
to find out, but I do not like to ask, for fear of giving pain. 
Thursfield had two children, I know — a girl and a boy — 
but if she is Im daughter, what a difference in character 
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between father and child \ I wonder what became of liini T 
I am afraid it was foolish in me to act as I did ; however, it 
is done, and I have enough — jnst enough to keep me going 
— a shabby organist ! And I promised his brother before 
he died to do what I could ; I did not know bow useless it 
is to help gome people. Ah well I I had no hand in the 
final matter, and I am glad of it I could not very well 
spare all I did spare, but for his brother's sake I wished to 
save the poor fellow from disgrace, and I am glad I did not 
conae forward as Ratcliffe did, with my claims. His were 
greater than mine, and I think he was right, for the poor 
fellow would only have gone on from bad to worse, I am 
afraid. I never heard of his death, but it is probable that 
It has occurred, for I do not hear much now of the outer 
world. Poor Miss Lilian I — if it is aa I imagine. And tho 
lioy — I wonder what he is doing ! She never told me she 
had a brother. Ah well ! I will keep my thoughts to 
myself ; it is better so. " 



CHAPTER XVL 



" Why Jost tliou seek m 



n not wliat else to do, I'll aee thee agiiiii. " 



She concert gh'en in honour of the militia was 
largely atttudcd, and Hazel and her father 
did form part of the audience. Hazel bad 
never heard Mr. Everard play the piano 
before, and her enthuaiaam on his behalf rose to a higher 
pitch than ever. Bhe got little sleep that night, but lay 
awake, thinking over the delicious music she had heard, till 
day dawned. The pianos to which she had listened through 
windows had given her great t'l U jlit, but they had never 
sounded quite as Mr. Everard's I Ujurs had made this one 

Kext day there were grand sports in the meadows, and 
on the following Monday the scarlet uniforms bade Point- 
haven farewell, and marched out as they had come in, with 
flags flying, and handkerchiefs waving after them — march- 
ing too to the well-known strains of Mr, Everard's 
" March I " The blind composer listened at his window to 
his own music, and felt happy. The success of his 
" March " was sweet to him — sweeter than people with 
plenty of outside interests could understand. For he lived 
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in his music, and that " March " was a little bit of himsell 
It expressed certain of his own thoughts more clearly to 
himself than any words, and every note had its own mean- 
ing. The blind man felt glad that oat of his poor, bare, 
little room he could send forth something to carry bright- 
ness and pleasure to the ears of the outside world. It had 
been ao little that he had had to do with that world lately, 
but it was more than it had been a year ago,- and his life 
was certainly brightening — by slow degrees, perhaps — but 
brightening stilL And the past few years had been so 
desolate, that the occasional rays of light which broke in 
upon the present one were stronger and more precious to 
him than they might seem to be of themselves. 

Mr. Everard sat down before his little organ, and his 
thoughts and his fingers mused together over those past 
years — over those especially which had passed between the 
time of his losing his beloved daughter and the time of his 
settling in Pointhaven — during which he had lost little by 
little all he possessed of worldly wealth, till he had been 
forced to take the position which now supported him. 
That little organ might have told strange tales, and 
explained the cause of its master's shabby clothes in a 
different manner to that which report suggested ; but it 
possessed its master's confidence, and to his mind no other 
friend could sympathise with him so well. 

Pointhaven felt dull and spiritless for a week or so after 
its late excitements, and was loth to resume its own quiet 
routina But it recovered itself, as the impression of 
scarlet uniforms became less vivid, and people began to 
settle down again to their usual occupations, and to specu- 
late upon the probable number of visitors who would 
choose Pointhaven for their summer resort Lilian Thurs- 
field had thoughts and speculations of her own to occupy 
and to trouble her mind. Arthur had promised to come 
down, if possible, during the summer, for a few days, but 
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he had lately written to tell her that there was a great deal 
of business on hand, and that be had no chance of getting a 
holiday before late in the autumn. Lilian found it hard to 
bear this disappointment patiently, for since June had 
begun she had been counting away the days, hoping that 
each one would bring her a letter from her brother telling 
her that she might expect soon to see him. It seemed so 
hard to have only that one brother, and to see so little of 
him. It was October when she had last seen him, and now 
she might not see him till October again — a whole year ! 

The summer months dragged on wearily enough. Lilian's 
secret — that secret which Arthur worked so hard to do 
away with — weighed upon her spirits more than either of 
her aunts knew. Without him at her side to help her to 
bear it, it seemed at times almost tenbearabla Kot to her 
Aunt Evelyn, sympathising though she was, could Lilian 
fully explain all her trouble ; she did not care to talk about 
it to anyone except Arthur ; it hardly seemed to her right 
to do so, and at any rate it was too painful. But her Aunt 
Evelyn noticed her low spirits after Arthur's letter came, 
though she did not know its contents, and was distressed at 
her want of appetite, frequent headaches and pale cheeks, and 
she decided that change of air would be the best thing in 
the world for her niece. She was also not slow in imagin- 
ing that a change to London would probably be more 
beneficial than to any other place, and resolved, not without 
a little timidity, to suggest the idea to her sister. Some 
people are wilfully blind, and Miss Raymond had her own 
reasons for not being able to see that anything was the 
matter with Lilian. Her penetrating grey eyes had not 
failed to notice that her niece was pale and depressed, and 
quieter than usual ; but Miss Winifred sternly bade those 
same eyes not to notice things which she had not given 
them permission to notice, and the eyes had no power to 
question their stern mistress's authority. 
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Miss Evelyn screwed ap her courage to its highest point 
one afternoon when Lilian had gone to the town to take 
her organ lesson, and, bolder in her niece's cause than she 
would have been in her own, remarked — " Do you not 
think, Winifred, that Lilian is lookitig delicate? She 
suffers much from headache, and has not seemed at all in 
her usual spirits lately/' 

'^ Girls often look delicate,'' replied Miss Raymond, 
moving her knitting needles backwards and forwards ener- 
getically, "and especially during the spring. I have not 
observed anything unusual in Lilian. Do not put fancies into 
her bead, I beg you, Evelyn 1 Girls often get an idea that 
delicacy of health is interesting, and though Lilian is a good 
girl, it is not to be supposed that she has not weaknesses." 

" I do not think Lilian has a weakness of that sort," said 
Miss Evelyn, mildly. " I think her weakness at present is 
an actual one. She has never complained to me, but I have 
noticed it for some time past. I have been thinking, 
Winifred" — ^and Miss Evelyn hesitated, and glanced de- 
precatingly at her sister — "I have been thinking that a 
change might do her good, and bring back her spirits." 

*'What is the matter with her spirits?" asked Miss 
Winifred, sharply. "I sometimes lose my spirits. We 
cannot expect to be always in the same frame of mind. The 
young especially are subject to elation and depression of 
spirits, with very little cause." 

"Lilian has reason for low spirits, I think, Winifred," 
said Miss Evelyn, gravely. " She bears her trouble beauti- 
fully, but we cannot be surprised if it is at times almost too 
much for her, surely." 

"I am not surprised," said Miss Winifred, imperturbably; 
" that is just what I said, my dear Evelyn. At the same 
time it is foolish in Lilian to give way to feelings which 
are utterly wasted and useless, and she must not on any 
account be encouraged in them." 
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" But she is really not very well just at present," persisted 
Miss Evelyn, gaining courage in her eagerness to win her 
point. " Do not you think yourself, Winifred, that a change 
of air and scene would be good for her — ^a short visit to 
London, for instance ) " 

Miss Raymond laid her knitting on her lap, took her 
spectacles off her nose, and gazed at her sister calmly, with 
an expression which said, " Go on, I am prepared for any- 
thing ! " 

"There is the Academy, you know,*' continued Miss Evelyn. 
"Lilian has not seen it for two or three years, and she 
would very much enjoy visiting it again. The pictures are 
said to be unusually good this year, you remember." 

Miss Raymond delivered herself of a long breath, and 
found voice. 

" London and the Academy ! " she exclaimed. " And it 
i^ already near the end of June i A nice season to leave 
the seaside and go to London ! Who is to chaperone 
Lilian, pray ) Am / to be dragged about street after street 
in the blazing sun, to look at shop windows and concert bills? 
— and my new summer bonnet to be spoiled as soon as it is 
bought — I have only once worn it — by that filthy London 
smoke ? *' 

"The sun is not very blazing yet," said Miss Evelyn, 
smiling ; " we are having a cool month. And the Academy 
will not be closed just yet. I w^ould go with Lilian, if you 
did not care to do so, but I thought perhaps you also might 
like the change; I was away only in April, with Mary 
Thursfield, and I felt all the better when I came back." 

Mary Thursfield, it is as well to explain in passing, was 
the widow of the elder and only brother of Lilian's father, 
who had died about ten years before our story commences, lea v. 
ing no children. Mrs. Thursfield had been a great invalid for 
years, in consequence of which Arthur and Lilian knew very 
little of her. 
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/ do not like changes," said Miss Winifred. ''I can 
always make myself contented at home with my own re. 
sources, and I should think Lilian might do the same. We 
have not been so long in Pointhaven that she needs yet to 
tire of it, and I think it is all nonsense. If she is unwell and 
wants appetite, a little of my mixture will soon put her 
right; I have never known it to fail in restoring appetite 
and strength. Don't talk to me of London, pray, Evelyn ! 
I have no desire to place myself in the vicinity of organ- 
menders. Imagine our being stopped in Regent Street by 
an untidy, gloveless individual, whom Lilian embraces 
fervently — an individual with dttsty hands and clothing ! '' 

Miss Winifred shuddered at the prospect, and resumed 
her knitting-needles in sheer desperation. 

"I do not think that would be very likely," said Miss 
Evelyn, mildly. " I am sure, dear Winifred, that Arthur 
would avoid giving you public annoyance again. You might 
secure against it by sending Lilian to visit him, as soon as 
possible after your arrival, to let him know of your being in 
London." 

Miss Evelyn ventured this last suggestion in the most un- 
concerned of gentle voices, apparently much absorbed at the 
time in the gathers of the baby's frock which she was 
making. But it may, nevertheless, have been from nervous- 
ness that she broke the thread, and had to run in a fresh 
one. 

" I think you are out of your senses, Evelyn," said Miss 
Winifred, in horror. " Allow Lilian to run about London 
alone, in search of the obscure lodgings occupied by a 
member of an organ-building firm ! Have you any rrwre 
suggestions to make?*' This question was asked in a 
tone of calm resignation, not to say of scorn. 

"No more, dear Winifred," said Miss Evelyn, rather 
sadly. " But I hoped you might have thought my plan a 
good one. Think — it was in the October of last year, not 
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since then — ^that Lilian saw iier brother — ^her only brother, 
Winifred." 

'< If an only brother disgraces himself, the more shame to 
hiro ! " retorted Miss BAjmond, sharply. '*Bat it is always 
the way. Men never think of anyone bat themselves and 
their own whims and caprices. Everyone else may be sacri- 
ficed, and Arthur is beginning* early to tread in the 
selfish steps of his race." 

'* Selfish ! Oh, Winifred !" murmured her sister, reproach- 
fully. *' Can you call Arthur selfish 1 Think of his hard 
work and self-denial. Think how you brought him up — ^in 
every luxury — and how he has sacrificed all his comforts and 
all his prospects for the sake of ^* 

'< Of one who will never thank him for it," said Miss 
Winifred, " and who, if once relieved from his present con- 
dition, will return to it in a year at the very latest." 

'* Arthur has hardly a penny to call his own," continued 
Miss Evelyn, taking no notice of this interruption ; " not a 
penny to spend upon the luxuries and pleasures to which he 
was accustomed in his boyhood. He saves all that is not 
needed for the barest necessaries." 

" The more fool he," said Miss Winifred, concisely ; and 
rising majestically from her seat by the open French 
window, she threw it open wider, and walked out on 
to the lawn, to talk to the gardener about her rose- 
bushes. 

Miss Evelyn sighed, but she knew her sister pretty well 
by this time, and did not yet despair of the realisation of her 
scheme. No more was said by either of the sisters on the 
subject that day, and to all outward appearance Miss 
Raymond had dismissed it from her mind completely. 
Next morning Lilian was somewhat startled, as she sat 
in the morning-room with her aunts, painting a group of 
flowers, when Miss Winifred said quite suddenly — 

«* Lilian, my dear, your aunt and I have observed that 
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you have not been looking quite so well lately as we should 
wish, and we think a little change would be pleasant for 
you. So pack your things to-day, and put in everything 
that is nice and pretty and fit for a visit to London. We 
shall start to-morrow, and shall then have about a fortnight 
in which to visit the Academy and other places of interest 
before they close. It is good for young people to visit 
London occasionally ; it is good for the mind, and you are 
now at an age to appreciate keenly any object of interest." 

While her aunt had been speaking Lilian's colour had 
come and gone, and the very mention of London had made 
her heart throb with joy ; but she soon recollected that a 
visit to that place with her Aunt Wvaifred would be very 
little use to her or Arthur, and her heart sank. It would 
be torture to go to London and not be allowed to see her 
brother. 

" Why don't you speak, child % " asked Miss Raymond. 
'^ Most girls would have jumped at the prospect of a fort- 
night of sight-seeing, and you don't even say you would like 
the visit ! What is the matter ? " 

"Aunt Winifred," said Lilian, speaking with difficulty, 
" I am afraid you would not let me see Arthur if I went 
with you to London, and I could not go and stay there 
where he is and not see him. I would much rather not go 
at all ! " 

r 

Her voice quivered, and tears started to her eyes and 
fell slowly upon her drawing. Miss Raymond looked 
slightly taken aback. She had thought that in the first 
excitement and pleasure of the prospect of a visit to Lon- 
don, Lilian would surely have forgotten Arthur for the 
while, and accepted the proposal joyfully, without demur of 
any kind. But here was Lilian, with her absurd romantic 
notions, making a difficulty at the very outset ! 

" It is always Arthur — ^Arthur — from morning to night, 
Lilian," she said, impatiently. "What has Arthur ever 
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done for you — except to disgrace you — ^that you should 
be for ever thinking and dreaming of him f It is not 
every girl who has the opportunity of visiting London 
daring the season, and instead of being pleased and grateful 
at the prospect) you immediately bring up Arthur / " 

'* He is my brother, Aunt Winifred," said Lilian, her 
gentle blue eyes flashing. " And I cannot go to London if 
I may not see him. I should like to go very much, and I 
am very grateful to you and Aunt Evelyn for thinking of 
it, but I should be miserable, going about to see all sorts of 
sights, and not seeing my brother. You must not ask me 
to do it. Aunt Winifred ; I cannot." 

" Go and pack your things," said Miss Winifred, " and 
we will talk on this subject afterwards." 

And Lilian obeyed. She thought it best to do so at once, 
and say no more just at present. Most likely her aunt 
would relent, if she were left to herself, and nothing more 
were said to her about Arthur ; and at any rate, if to- 
morrow she were still obdurate, Lilian could unpack her 
boxes again. But she did not think in her heart that it 
would be necessary ; her aunt could not be so cruel I 
And she set to work to arrange her things, and stow them 
away in her trunk, with a heart throbbing fast at the mere 
anticipation of actually seeing Arthur so much sooner after 
all than she expected. The anticipation should be realised. 
Lilian made up her mind more and more firmly upon that 
point with every fresh article she deposited in her trunk, ' 
and when she went downstairs to dinner, felt as certain I 

that she would be allowed to visit Arthur as if her aunt i 

had told her so. But she did not say a word on the subject 
all dinner time ; neither did Miss Raymond. It was not 
till after tea that her aunt remarked — 

" My boxes are all ready, Lilian ; are yours 1 " 

" Yes, Aunt Winifred,*' said Lilian, " they are all ready, 
but " 
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** Very well," said Miss Raymond ; " we start at ten to- 
morrow. I shall allow you to visit Arthur oricey or perhaps 
twice. I have reconsidered the matter." 

Lilian was not usually demonstrative towards her Aunt 
Winifred, knowing that she disliked much profession of 
affection, but she now threw her arms round her neck and 
burst into tears. 

" You are not very strong just now, Lilian," said Miss 
Kaymond, giving her a more affectionate kiss than was her 
wont ; "I think change of air will be beneficial to you. Go 
downstairs to your Aunt Evelyn, and do not tire yourself 
for your journey by studying this evening. You are a 
good girl, Lilian." 

That was all. The next evening found Miss Raymond 
and her niece settled for a fortnight in pleasant apartments 
at the West End of London. Lilian had not paid many 
visits to the great city, and was much interested and 
delighted in all she saw, but she felt that if she could only 
have seen Arthur j^r«<, she would have enjoyed everything 
else much more. However, she tried to be as patient as she 
could, and thought it wiser not to mention her brother at 
present, but to submit willingly to whatever plans her aunt 
might make for her amusement. 

One morning, two or three days after their arrival. Miss 
Raymond informed her that she was going out for an hour 
or two, but should bo back in time to accompany her in a 
short walk before luncheon time. Lilian was not sorry to 
have a little quiet time to herself, for she was tired after 
the sight-seeing of the previous day, and glad of rest. Miss 
Winifred did not volunteer any information as to the 
nature of her errand, and Lilian did not ask where she was 
going, though she felt some curiosity, especially as she 
noticed her aunt's resolutely fixed lips and stem aspect 
when she left the bouse. 

Arthur Thursfield, busily ejiiployed in Messrs. Wood- 
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ward aiid Co/s Organ Works, was rather astonished wheu 
he was called to the office parlour to see a visitor — morning 
visits from his friends being a rare occurrence ; but he was 
still more astonished when he found the occupant of the 
parlour to be Miss Raymond. 

" Aunt Winifred 1 " he exclaimed, as soon as he found 
breath. "How do you do? I had no idea you were in 
London ! There is not anything the matter with Lilian ? '' 
he added, anxiously. 

" I am quite well, Arthur," answered Miss Winifred, 
coldly, " and your sister is also in good health, except that 
she has just now a little want of appetite, and a little pale- 
ness of complexion, which I do not call illness. I have 
brought her to London for a fortnight, to give her change 
and amusement, which is considered more indispensable for 
young people nowadays than it used to be." 

" Is she not with you ? " asked Arthur, looking round the 
room eagerly, as if he expected Lilian to be concealed in 
some cupboard or corner, till her aunt thought it a. fit time 
for her to make her appearance. 

" She is not with me," returned Miss Winifred, calmly. 
*' I wished first to visit you myself, and observe whether 
your self-chosen abode were. a fit place for your mother's 
child to enter. What were you doing just now when you 
were called to see me 1 " 

" I was employed in my usual manner, in the works," 
answered Arthur, with a half smile, " superintending and 
aiding in the construction of an organ. A magnificent one 
it will be. Aunt Winifred ! You ought to come and see it." 

" Come and see it 1 " echoed Miss Winifred, drawing her 
silk skirts about her more closely, and looking at her 
nephew as if she thought him demented. "You would 
have me come into your workshop, among your low-born 
associates, and show an interest in your bits of wood and 
metal, and your carpenter's tools and your pipes 1 " 
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"It is not exactly a * workshop/ Auut Winifred," said 
Arthur, " at least not such an one as you appear to imagine ; 
and I assure you there is a great deal to be seen that is 
very interesting indeed — much more so than you have 
any idea of." 

'*My interests do not lie in the channels you have 
chosen/' retorted Miss Raymond, haughtily. " Arthur, ai'e 
you as infatuated as ever about your ridiculous scheme ? 
Hidiculous, I say, and always have said from the very first. 
And this morning I have proved it.'* 

" You have not been to see hvm f " exclaimed Arthur. 

"I have," replied his aunt, scornfully. "I have just re- 
turned from a morning call, which has been edifying, I 
assure you, in the highest degree." 

"What did he say to you 1" asked Arthur, in an eager, 
troubled, -even trembling voice. "Was he glad to see you 1 
It was kind in you to visit him." 

" Was it 1 " said Miss Winifred, with a laugh which 
grated on Arthur's ear. " He did not appear very grate- 
ful for my kindness, and our interview was none of the 
pleasantest, I can tell you. Men are all seltish, but of 
them all, he is the moat selfish, the most idle, the most 
worthless." 

" Hush, Aunt Winifred ! " exclaimed Arthur, hoarsely. 
" You forget ? Do not say those things to me. If they are 
true, surely it is not for us to say them ; and I think they 
are not tame — ^not quite true, Aunt Winifred I " 

" They are true, Arthur," said his aunt, calmly. " You 
are deceiving yourself utterly, and you are deceiving your 
sister with hopes which will never be realised. Mark my 
words : I say, never I " 

Arthur shuddered. 

"I do not believe that," he answered, in a low voice. 
"I will not believe it. God helping me, they shall be 
realised." 
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" He is not worth your thought, Arthur," said Miss Ray- 
mond, impatiently. " He is utterly callous and thoughtless. 
You have disgraced yourself, your sister, your Aunt Evelyn, 
and myself for nothing — ^not even a grateful ' Thank you ' 
for your pains." 

Arthur sighed. 

" I do not work for thanks,'' he said. " I trust they will 
come by-and-by, and if they do, they will reward me for my 
labour. When I am thanked for it, I shall feel that there 
is some hope." 

" W?ien / " repeated Miss Winifred, scornfully. " Then 
you may wait till doomsday, Arthur ! Listen to me. For 
the last time I say to you, give up this mad freak, and do 
as I wish you, and I will forgive your past ingratitude." 

"Aunt Winifred," said Arthur, in a weary tone, "I 
thought we had talked this matter over often enough. You 
know how fully my mind is made up upon the subject. It 
is useless for you to try to dissuade me from my purpose. 
Surely I have told you this distinctly enough ! If you 
cannot and vnll not understand my reasons for what I do, 
and the feelings which I must have on this matter, cannot 
you let me alone 1 Have you come here for nothing but to 
give me these useless reproaches, and hurl at me the bitter 
facts which I know only too well 1 1 know he is apparently 
callous at present, and destitute of any feeling of gratitude ; 
but is that to put a stop to my work, and prevent my 
making any further efforts to save him ? '' 

" If I have come here to reproach you, you deserve it," 
retorted Miss Winifred. "You are as ungrateful as he. 
Have I not lived a good many more years in the world than 
you ? and may I not be supposed to know a little more of 
mankind than a beardless boy? You will find it out some 
day, Arthur, when your visions are broken and your 
savings squandered. You will not listen to my advice now, 
but you will come to me then, and expect me to give you 
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something more substantial than advice. But do not 
depend upon that. I will never support you in your 
folly." 

Arthur made no reply. Tears stood in his eyes, but Miss 
Winifred was exceedingly angry, or surely they would have 
touched her. At last he a^ked when he should see Lilian. 

''You do not deserve to see her at all," said his aunt, 
severely ; " but I do not break my word, and I have 
given her permission to visit you. She is a good girl, and 
I am pleased to gratify her wishes. At what hour are you 
freer' 

"I am always at my own lodgings by six o'clock," 
answered Arthur, "except when I have been engaged at 
any long distance. The evenings are long now, and I will 
see Lilian home safely." 

"She shall spend to-morrow evening with you," said 
Miss Winifred, in icily-cold tones, each of which seemed to 
fall on her nephew's ears like a lump of lead. Poor fellow ! 
He had felt so glad to see her there, waiting for him, and 
had hoped that her visit might have been for the purpose of 
making her peace with him. His heart was almost as sen- 
sitive in some ways as a wom&n's, and in the midst of 
his daily toil he often longed for a little home-love and 
sympathy. 

" Will you not come and see me again, Aunt Winifred ? " 
he asked, rather wistfully, as she rose to depart ; for though 
her present visit had not been pleasant enough to bear 
repetition, he wished to be reconciled to her much more 
earnestly than she gave him credit for. 

" Certainly not," she answered, haughtily ; " I never 
intrude my presence where it is not wanted, and where no 
respect is paid to my words or my advice. I shall be at a 
very great loss to know what to do with my time, Arthur, 
when I find my way here again." 

She turned away, and taking no notice of her nephew, as 

a-\2 
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he opened the door for her, walked down the street with 
her most dignified and scornful tread. Arthur looked after 
her, and gave a bitter laugh, which was half a sob, as he 
came back into the room and shut the door. Then his 
excited feelings gave way, and throwing himself into a 
chair by the table, he leaned his arms upon it, and burst 
into a passion of uncontrollable tears. It was no use to feel 
ashamed of them ; they would have their way, and he had 
no power to prevent them. It was so cruel of Miss 
Raymond to taunt him with his misery 1 Was it not 
enough to know what he knew, without having the miser- 
able knowledge thrown into his face ? It was torture to 
have the wretched facts, which he would not allow himself 
ta think of, and which he kept jealously hidden from his 
own eyes as much as possible, spoken out loud in plain 
words, and dinned into his sensitive ear& They seemed to 
tingle still with the pain of them, and every nerve seemed 
to be quivering with the sharp touch of his aunt's tongue. 
He was so utterly weary of these painful discussions ; they 
could do no good, and Miss Raymond knew it — or surely 
ought to have known it well enough before now! The 
thought of Lilian at length calmed his excited feelings. 
She was the one bright spot in his life — a life which at 
times seemed desolate and dreary enougL But with her 
on his side, he would not care what any one else might say 
of him ; and the thought of seeing her, and having her 
sympathy the next evening cheered him up at last, and 
made him lift his head from the table, and dash away his 
tears, half indignant with himself for having given way to 
them. As he went back to his work, avoiding notice as 
much as possible, a vision of a wistful, sympathetic pair of 
eyes, seen sometime since, came before him, with a sudden 
flash of memory. But he coloured slightly when he re- 
membered whose they were, and wished they would not 
haunt him. Only sympathy was sweet — and he did not get 
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much of it. Ue could not help remembering how pleasaut 
it had been to him, that October afternoon, when he had 
spoken of his siater Lilian, aud those strange dark eyes had 
read his trouble, barely though lie had touched upon it, and 
had answered liim with that look uf wistfal Bympathy, 
which had ever since at tiuus haunted hiiu. 



CHAPTER XVri. 

" Thou i^v'tt ao long, Timon I fetr me, lion 
Wilt give thyaelf away in paper eliorHy." 

— Timoa of Athait. 

^T was a joyfal meeting on the following evening 
between Lilian and her brother, and for s. 
time they laughed and chatted as merrily as if 
no grim-faced trouble lurked in the corners, 
and no hard-hearted Aunt Winifred existed two or three 
miles ofC Lilian bad brought with her a supply of little 
comforts and laxuries, which she knew Arthur coold not 
indulge himself in, and she amused her^lf for some time in 
unpacking and displaying them, and stowing them away in 
cupboards. Then Arthur insisted that she should have 
some tea, and the landlady prepared it with extra care and 
goodwill, for the sake of the sweet fair face of her lodger's 
young lady visitor, whom she eyed with a good deal of 
curiosity and wonder. She had always confessed herself 
partial to her lodger, and had thought it a pity that " such 
a pleasant, good-looking young gentleman should live so 
very plain, and not even have the front parlour for his 
sitting-room I " And now that he was entertaining such a 
"well-dressed, sweel^spoken young lady," her curiosity 
became a good deal excited, and she took unnecessary pains 
in smoothing out the folds of the tablecloth, and arran^ng 
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the tea-service, in order that she might peep furtively at the 
visitor from time to time, and discover whether she were 
the young man's "sister, or sweetheart, or what." Her 
final conclusion was, that she was his sister, from the 
evident likeness she bore to him ; but she was obliged to 
return to her own apartments unsatisfied as to the reason 
why the young lady should apparently be in such very much 
better circumstances than her brother, whose weekly bills — 
well, Mrs. Featherwell could safely assure her conscience 
that she was right in saying, that she never had known a 
young gentleman live on so little ! 

" It is pleasant to have you to pour out my tea for me, 
Waterlily," said Arthur, surveying his sister, in her fresh 
white dress and green ribbons, with evident enjoyment. 

" I wish I could pour it out for you always ! " said 
Lilian, with a sigh. " I wish I could come and live with 
you, Arthur, and take care of you ! It seems so horribly 
selfish for me to live in that pretty house at Pointhaven, 
with all sorts of nice things about me, while you are toiling 
away here, and have ^" 

" No nice things at all ? " said Arthur, smiling, as Lilian's 
eye glanced round his diminutive apartment " Don't you 
like my 'furnished lodgings,' Lily?" 

" You ought not to be in them," said Lilian, in a troubled 
voice. "This is a nice little room enough, but it isn't 
comfortable-looking, as I should like it to be. I don't 
believe you spend as much as you ought upon yourself ; you 
look thin and pale, and I am sure you save up much more 
than you can spare. Don't do it, Arthur ! I can't bear to 
see you denying yourself of everything I He doesn't deserve 
ihat^^ she added, sadly. 

"I'm all right, Lily," said Arthur, cheerfully; "I can 
live very well without luxuries in my sitting-room. I 
haven't much time for noticing that 'my carpet is faded 
and my chairs hard and straight-backed. I don't sit 
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here very much, you know, and when I do, I am always 
busy." 

" And when do you rest ] " asked Lilian, thinking of the 
easy-chairs and couches in the drawing-room at the Tower, 
of which she often felt the benefit^ and contrasting them 
with Arthur's horsehair, cushionless sofa, and severe- 
looking, upright chairs, which repudiated the very idea o£ 
rest 

Arthur laughed. " At night," he said ; " or if I want 
rest in the daytime, I tramp over London in search of my 
organist friends. I've got plenty of friends, Lilian, so you 
are really pitying me more than you need." 

"Nice friends?" asked Lilian, doubtfully. "Bioal 
friends, who don't look down on you, and patronise you, 
because you are an 'organ-mender,' as Aunt Winifred 
calls it ] " 

"Aunt Winnie doesn't think I'm far removed from a 
cobbler," said Arthur, laughing. " She wouldn't be much 
more indignant if I sat behind a counter and mended shoes 
instead of organs ! Yes, I have some real friends, and a 
good many pleasant acquaintances. Don't you remember 
my old schoolfellow, Longford ? He has just got the curacy 
of St. Mark's, two streets off — ^his first — and I see him 
pretty often. He's a good fellow, and we are very good 
friends. Then there's Butherford ; he's organist of Trinity, 
in Netherby Square. A splendid fellow he is — worthy of 
his organ — and that's high praise ! " 

"And are you great friends 1" asked Lilian, with 
interest. 

"He and Longford are the best fellows I know," 
answered Arthur ; " I'm often with him ; he is older than 
I am, several years, but we're capital friends. I spend 
some of my evenings with him. He has a very comfortable 
house," he added, smiling. " But seriously, Lilian, I don't 
feel that I can be too sparing. I do want to get this done 
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as soon as I can, and it mast take me a long time at the 
best" 

" You would give yourself away to get it done, I know, 
if that would do any good/' said Lilian, affectionately. 
*' Dear Arthur, I want it to be done as much as you do, 
only I dorCt want you to make yourself ill, and wear your- 
self out in doing it Promise me you won't." 

" I won't do that," said Arthur. " Don't trouble about 
me, dear. My work is good for me, and I like it, I do 
really. And don't imagine that you are selfish in staying 
w^here you are; it is much better for you in every way. 
This wouldn't be a pleasant part of London for you to be 
in, spending hours by yourself, as you woald have to do if 
you lived with me. It wouldn't be right for you, indepen- 
dently of your being able to help me much more where you 
are. What you have brought me to-night from yourself 
and Aunt Evelyn is a great help. How good it is of 
her ! " 

" Aunt Winifred doesn't know she does it," said Lilian. 
"I don't know what she would say if she found it out. 
Was she kind to you yesterday, Arthur? I was so 
surprised when she told me where she had been, but 
she said hardly anything of her visit, either to you or 
him." 

Arthur's brow clouded. "No, she was not kind," he 
said, in a low voice. " I have given up hoping that she 
ever will be kind about that ; she is as angry with me as 
ever. Poor Aunt Winifred ! I suppose it is a great trial 
to her to have me here, but what can I do 1 " 

** Forget all she said to you," said Lilian, coming to his 
side, and putting her arm round his neck. " She says 
horrid things to me about you sometimes, but I try not to 
mind them. It is no use minding them. And when you do 
succeed at last, Arthur, I know she will love and respect 
you much more than if you had yielded to her wishes, and 
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never done anything for him. I always think of what our 
mother would have wished, and then I feel happy, for I 
know she would say it is right and noble of you to do as 
you are doing/' 

^'I think so too," said Arthur, rather huskily. ^'Poor 
mother ! I am glad she had not this to bear. What shall 
we do this evening, Lily ? Would you like to go out, or 
shall we stay here and talk ) " 

Lilian flushed^ and hesitated. 

" Arthur,*' she said, in a low voice, "is it far to where 
he is ? I should so like to go and see him I Perhaps it 
would do him good — just a little good — ^if I went. Should 
you mind]" 

" Would you like to go, really ? " asked Arthur, eagerly. 
"I did not like to suggest it, because I knew it would 
be painful for you, dear, but I should like him to see 
you. It must do him good — if anything can ! " he added, 
vehemently. 

" Then let us get ready and go at once," said Lilian ; 
but she trembled as she spoke. " If I am back with Aunt 
Winifred by ten o'clock it will do. It is early yet Let 
me try to do him a little good, if I can." 

Arthur ran out to call a cab, while Lilian was getting ready. 

" I hardly like taking you," he said, reluctantly, as he 
followed her into it. "Are you sure you don't mind — 
that you won't mind it too much afterwards ? Am I right 
in taking you 1 " 

" Yes," said Lilian, firmly, though her face was pale, and 
her teeth chattered a little, which was a strange thing for 
them to do on a warm June evening. "Yes, it is quite 
right for me to go, and I will not mind it. I can be brave, 
you know, Arthur." 

" I know you can," he said, affectionately ; " and surely 
with you he will show more feeling. How long is it since 
you last saw him ? " 
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"Seven years," said Lilian, in a low voioa "Just 
think, Arthur ! It seems so dreadful ! " 

She burst into tears, and Arthur scarcely knew what 
comfort to offer. He could only put his arm round her, 
and draw her head upon his shoulder, as he sat by her side. 
Words felled him j but they are not always the best com- 
forters after all, and before they had gone very far Lilian 
was brave again, and feeling calmer for her outburst 

The landlady wondered where the cabman might be 
taking her young lodger and his pretty sister, and she 
wondered still more, when, about three hours later, another 
cabman brought them back again, and through her open 
parlour-door she saw them come into the hall, with pale, 
grave faces, and heard Arthur tell the cabman to wait a few 
minutes before taking them on to Primrose Terrace, Ather- 
ton Square. She would have been more surprised still had 
she seen the young brother and sister dinging together in 
the little parlour upstairs — clinging in a hopeless, forlorn 
sort of way, with that same pallor on their faces, and tears 
in their eyes, as though each were the only comfort left to 
the other in the world. But she did not see that, and she 
thought the young gentleman's voice sounded quite nice and 
cheerful, when he said to his sister, as they came downstairs 
again — 

" We must make haste home now, Lily, or Aunt Wini- 
fred will think I have carried you off somewhere for good. 
It's such a lovely night; we would walk, if it wasn't so 
late." 

"You will have a nice walk back," said Lilian. " I am 
glad of that." 

And they got into the cab again, and were rolled away, 
and Mrs. Featherwell took up her knitting, which she had 
let fall in her endeavours to peep through her half-open 
door, without being seen herself, and began to move her 
needles again rapidly, saying to herself — 
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" Atherton Square I Why, that's one of the finest squares 
in London ! A sight of gentlefolk there is in them parts, 
and I've heard say as the lodgings in Primrose Terrace is 
beautiful I thought the young lady looked as if she 
belonged to quality-like sort of folk. So do her brother, for 
the matter of that^ though he lives so plain, and works for 
his living, and does wear his clothes till they're shabby. But 
I always thought he were a real gentleman ; his ways and 
that is so pleasant, and he don't think it beneath him to 
speak civil to those as does for him. There's something in 
his face, too, as always took my fancy. I wonder now why 
he don't live with the young lady in them grand parts, 
instead of working along here? They seemed wonderful 
fond of one another too ! Well, she were a pretty young 
lady, for certain, and I hope she'll come and cheer him up 
a bit again. I'd like to tell her to make him eat more than 
he does ; we're in a land of plenty, and he's like a sparrer 
for what he takes — leastways often — and it ain't good for 
him. I've a good mind to tell him so myself." 

And on his return home^ some time later, the good land- 
lady really felt quite distressed at his actually going off to 
bed without even the shadow of supper. She could not 
enjoy her own for thinking of it. 

Miss Raymond asked no questions of her niece when she 
reached home, as to her manner of spending the evening 
with her brother, and looked so stem and uncompromising, 
as she sat in her easy-chair^ occupied with her usual 
knitting-needles, that Lilian vouchsafed no explanation. 
She had almost resolved to tell her aunt where she had 
been, but Miss Raymond's face discouraged her. It said so 
plainly, " I have allowed you to have your way, but I wish 
to hear nothing. Your seeing your brother is a matter of 
perfect unconcern to me," that Lilian's mouth was shut. 
And she resolved finally not to tell either then or at any 
other time, if she could help it, lest her aunt's anger against 
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Arthur should he aroused afresh, hy his having allowed her 
to make that evening visit with him. She knew that Miss 
Raymond would probably blame Arthur severely, and that 
an assurance that the visit had been entirely undertaken 
through her oum wish and proposal would make no difference 
at all in her aunt's feelings. She feared that the subject 
might be mentioned next day, but Miss Winifred did not 
speak of her nephew till a week later, when she gave Lilian 
permission to visit him again. By dint of persuasion 
Xiilian also obtained leave to spend her laat evening in 
Ix)ndon with him, which she felt to be a great triumph. 
They had a great deal to talk over, that last time together. 
Mr. Everard and Hazel were topics of especial interest, and 
LiHan found a great deal more to tell about both of them 
than she had been able to tell in letters. The evening 
passed only too quickly, and the clock striking nine made 
them both start. 

" I must go," said Lilian. " Aunt Winifred said I was 
not to be late to-night ; but we will walk back, instead of 
taking a cab, and that will give us a little more time to- 
gether. I wish I could stay here with you, Arthur, instead 
of going back to Pointhaven with Aunt Winifred ! " 

" You wouldn't say so long," said Arthur, smiling rather 
wistfully. " You would find it horribly dull in these poky 
little lodgings all day while I am at my work. It would 
never do, Lilian. Don't make me discontented by talking 
of it ! " 

'< I shouldn't mind the dulness," said Lilian. " If I could 
be with you, I shouldn't mind anything. But money, 
money, Arthur I We must do anything to get money, and 
I know I can help you better by staying with Aunt 
Winifred and Aunt Evelyn." 

" It is right for you to stay with them," said Arthur. 
" However much I should like to have you here with me, I 
should not really be happy, for it isn't a fit place for you. 
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You are not able to bear bo much as I am, you poor, pale. 
Water-lily ! " 

'' I can bear a great deal," said Lilian, stoutly. " I don't 
think you look fit to bear much just now, Arthur. You are 
overworked — I know you are. "What have you been doing 
in the evenings lately 1 ** 

'^ A little extra work in the evenings doesn't hurt me," 
answered Arthur, evasively. " There's plenty on hand just 
now, and I've been making up accounts, and drawing plans 
for Mr. Woodward in the evenings. You see, Lily," he 
added, ''I get a little more for it, and that is a con- 
sideration." 

" I know," said Lilian, sadly ; " but I am afraid you will 
work too hard, and break down. And I wish you would 
spend just a little more upon yourself ! Don't deny your- 
self of everything, Arthur ! I can't bear to think that I 
have so many comforts and pleasures at home, while you 
are giving yourself none at all." 

" I have pleasures," said Arthur, " plenty of them. Don't 
look incredulous, Lily ; it is quite true. While I have 
good use of my legs, to take me on organ-hunting expeditions, 
I shall always have pleasures. You have no idea what an 
amount of acquaintances I am making among the London 
organists ! " 

"When do you think you will get a holiday?" asked 
Lilian, as they sallied forth into the street arm in 
arm. 

" I hardly know yet," said Arthur, " but I will let you 
know when it is settled. I shall run down to Pointhaven, 
of course, so expect me at the turret staircase some night, 
and don't let Aunt Winifred clear out the * Jungle * on any 
account I " 

" She won't do that," said Lilian ; " it is too hopeless a 
task. Cook is always teasing about it, but it won't be done. 
So'come when you can, Arbhur : you will be quite safe, and 
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I Bhall be looking out for you. When bIirII we be &ble to 
meet without all these difficulties, I wonder t " 

" Some day," aaid Arthur, cheerily. " Its a long lane 
that has no turning, you know." 

" Ours is a very long lane," said IJtian, with a sigh, " and 
Anut Winifred makes it longer ! But at anyrate, the «nd 
is nearer than it was last year, and every year it will be 
nearer still. Only don't overwork, Arthur. If anything 
happened to you, I don't know what I should do." 

A quarter of an boar brought them to Atherton Square, 
and the brother and sister parted on the doorstep of No. 4 
Primrose Terrace with a rather forlorn attempt at cheer- 
fulness. Next day Miss Winifred took her nieco back to 
Poi II (haven. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

" 0, lite » book of sport tboult rwd me o'er ; 
But there's more in mr than thon nnderattud'st . . , 
Wbjr dost thou so oppress mo with thine eye t " 

— Trmlug and Cretgida. 

|AZEL worked diligently all the summer, and 
her blind m&ster grew more interested in her 
every day. He spared no paina in teaching 
her, and the lessoo-bours were insensibly 
beginning to increase in length, and were certainly becom- 
ing more and more interesting. Hazel began to write 
out her master's muaic with much greater ease and freedom, 
and Mr. Everard kept her well supplied. His face was 
wonderfully brighter tlian it had been a year ^o. A little 
sympathy and kindness go a long way sometimes, and the 
blind organist and the lighthouse maiden had mutually 
added much to each other's happiness during the time of 
their acquaintance. Sometimes Lilian Thurstiuld happened 
to break in unwittingly upon their studies, and when she 
did BO, she generally remained to bear the end of them, for 
she found them interesting. And she discovered a good 
deal more of Hazel's character and talents during these 
lesson-hours than she could at any other time, and was 
astonished at the girl's intelligence and quick understanding, 
and at the perseverance with which she worked. Queer 
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lessons they were toa Always music for a while, aud when 
that was done, sometimes one subject and sometimes another, 
according to the fancy of the master or his pupil. Generally 
Hazel brought some new treasure out of the sea, or had 
some new puzzling question to ask, which would form the 
subject of the afternoon's conversation — questions upon all 
sorts of arts, and sciences, and studies, and Mr. Everard 
seemed generally able to satisfy her curiosity ; or if not, he 
could tell her what books she must read to satisfy it, and 
then Hazel would call at the second-hand bookstall in Fish 
Street, on her way home, and spend an hour there, turning 
over musty volumes, in the hope of finding what she wanted. 
All her spare pennies found their way to that bookstall, 
and by degrees she was getting quite a select little library 
of her own — of old-fashioned books, perhaps, but then, when 
she had so much to learn, they must be better than nothing ; 
and if they did not give the newest answers to Hazel's 
favourite questions, " Why ? " and " How 1 " they gave reasons 
of same sort, and Mr. Everard always knew whether they 
were good answers or not. 

Meanwhile Hazel did not neglect her home duties, dis- 
tasteful though many of them might be. She was a good 
girl, and her parents could not complain of her. They 
vexed themselves over her book-loving, music-loving pro- 
clivities, but they had not the heart to scold her for them, 
when they saw the wistful look in her dark eyes, and the 
tears which rose to them, if they hinted that *' leamin' was 
no good for the likes of she." But Jack scolded on every 
possible occasion, so that Hazel began to dread, and even to 
dislike, his visits. The sight of her books or music-papers 
about the room had always a very bad eiSect upon his 
temper, and he was unreasonably angry because she would 
not give them up to please him. " You care a sight more 
for your books than for me. Hazel," he said to her, reproach- 
fully, one day, and Hazel could not deny the charge. She 
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feared it was true. She had always been fond of Jack, but 
she certainlj felt now that she could better dispense with 
him than with her beloved books and music. Of course she 
did not tell him so ; she would not have so wounded his 
feelings, but her hesitating answer, that she cared for both, 
failed by a long way to satisfy Jack, and from that day his 
gloom increased. 

There was one thing he could not deny, and which other 
people noticed besides himself, and that was, that those 
books and those lessons with Mr. Everard had a wonderful 
power of drawing out the beauty of Hazel's faca Whether 
it was that she was happier, or whatever it was, she cer- 
tainly seemed to grow more beautiful every day. That 
refined, spiritual look on her face, which made her so 
unlike her people, shone out more clearly every day, and 
the light in her dark hazel eyes grew deeper and fuller, till, 
as Jack expressed it, " you felt when you looked down into 
them, as if you were looking down into two clear, pure 
lakeS; so deep that you couldn't see the bottom of them." 
Hazel grew tired of Mr. Jack's grumbling at last, and one 
September afternoon, happening to look up from her 
studies, and to see him approaching the lighthouse, she 
popped all her books and papers into a cupboard, and took 
up instead an old sock, which she began to dam industri- 
ously. The result was that Jack looked more good- 
humoured when he came in than he had done for some 
weeks. 

*< That's how I like to see thee, lass," he said, gazing 
admiringly on the pretty head bowed over the work. 
" None of your larnin' for me. Tired of your books at 
last, ain't you ? " 

Jack's tone was imploring, but Hazel could not tell a fib 
to save anybody's feelings, and answered — 

" No, Jack, I'm not tired of them. Don't let us talk of 
my books, as you hate them so. Why should we ?" 
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'* I don't know," said Jack, grimly. " If I didn't see 
them any more, maybe I shouldn't talk of them." 

''You don't see them now," said Hazel, with a smile, 
" and you are not going to see them to-night ; I've got 
father's socks to dam. Tell me about the Firefly^ and how 
many passengers you've had today." 

'* Well, there was a sailor for one," said Jack, " who 
came over from Waterton to Marston's Ferry, as I had a 
bit of a talk with. He pricked up his ears when I said 
my name were Manlinson ; and when I told him my uncle 
Manlinson were here at the lighthouse, he said, was his wife 
called Bell ? I told him as she were, aud he said he'd seen 
her, whiles ago, down ia Sussex, and he thought he'd come 
over some day and see the family. Not a bad sort he were. 
His name's Tom Shipwell. Ever heard on him ] " 

" No." said Hazel. ***! daresay he is some old friend of 
father's and mother's. Mother doesn't talk much about the 
friends she had in Sussex, and father wasn't much at home 
then, so perhaps he doesn't know Tom ShipwelL Has he 
come from Sussex ? " 

'* No, from the Injies," answered Jack. " He told me how 
he had been round the world four times, and been ship- 
wrecked more often than you'd like to be, Hazel ; and not 
long ago he were left with two shipmates on one of them 
man-eating islands — you know all about 'em, I s'pose — and 
they was nearly being served up for a meal — they was 
indeed ! " 

" I don't like those stories," said Hazel, with a shiver. 
*'Poor man! Do you know. Jack, I always feel queer 
when people talk of shipwrecks." 

" Queer ! Why, lass, what's that for ? " asked Jack, 
taking Hazel's little hand in his big palm, and stroking it 
reassuringly. 

*' I don't know," said Hazel, and a dreamy, troubled look 

came into her eyes ; ** I can't tell you why, and I don't 

a-13 
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know how I feel exactly. It's as if — as if — I could remem- 
ber something that I cafCt remember, and when I try to 
remember it, it slips away and mocks me. It frightens me, 
Jack. Don't tell me any more about shipwrecks ! " 

'* You're a queer one," said Jack, looking at her wonder- 
ingly. "Why should you be frightened? I do believe, 
Hazel, it's all along o' them books you get such queer 
fancies." 

" No, it isn't," said HazeL " I can't help it. I've felt 
ever so much happier since Mr. Everard began to teach 
me." 

" You only gets further from me nor ever," said Jack, 
disconsolately. " And I love you, Hazel ! I know I ain't 
fit to stand up along wi' you — a fellow like me, and you 
'most like an angel — but I'd take care of ye, that I would. 
Hazel ! " * ' 

Hazel was looking at him with a puzzled face, not quite 
sure what he meant, and was wondering what answer to 
make, when the door opened, and she was rescued from her 
difficulty by the entrance of her mother, who had just 
returned from the fish market 

" Make the tea, there's a good lass," said Mrs. Manlinson, 
when she had exchanged greetings with her nephew. " It's 
been a good day for the fish, HazeL" 

" Has it, mother 7 I'm glad," said Hazel, wondering if 
this day's good fortune might add a silver sixpence to her 
little store of book-money. She was not disappointed, for 
while she was helping her mother to clear away the tea- 
things after tea, her father produced a bright new shilling 
from his coat pocket, and gave it to her, saying — 

" Here, lass, ye haven't had a bit of pocket-money this 
some while. Put it by for a rainy day." 

Hazel's " rainy day " was always the bookstall, and she 
dropped the shining coin into her money-box joyfully. Just 
as she ran downstairs again somebody knocked at the 
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door, and Jack ushered in a tall, bearded man, in lailor 
costume, with a kindly, weather-beaten face, and bright, 
good-humoured grey eyes, which, as they glanced at Hazel, 
seemed to pierce her through and through. Mrs. Manlinson 
started violently as he entered, and exdauned — 

"Tom Shipwell, is it yout Where on earth do you 
spring from, man 1 " 

" My ship's just in from Calcutta," answered the stranger, 
" and coming across from Waterton to Marston's Ferry this 
afternoon to see a niece of mine, I fell in with this young 
chap, who said his name was Manlinson. So as I remem- 
bered Bell Manlinson as was kind to me along in Sussex 
some years agone, and- heard she was here at the lighthouse, 
I thought I'd come and see her. Taken ye by surprise, 
haven't 1 1 But there's no knowing where a sailor will turn 
^Pf you know." 

" I'm glad to see you, Shipwell," said Mrs. Manlinson. 
" Jim," and she turned to her husband, who was looking on 
in some bewilderment, " this is the sailor that was wrecked 
at Stonybeach whiles ago, when you was out at sea. He 
were the only man saved — don't ye mind my telling 
you all about it, and how Widow Mike and I nursed him 
through, after they brought him in, half drownded, to our 
house % " 

" Ay, I mind it all," said ManlinsoiL " I'm glad to see 
ye, mate. Sit down a bit and let's hear what seas you've 
been tossiu' over since you went off again from Stony- 
beach. I mind Bell writin' and tellin' me all about that 
shipwreck, and how there was but one man saved. I'm 
glad she did ye a kindness ; she were always a good-hearted 
woman, my wife were." 

Manlinson's honest face beamed with content, but his 
wife looked restless and uneasy, and watched the stranger 
half fearfully. H%9 eyes were fixed upon Hazel, following 
her, as she moved about the room, tidying it up for the 
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evening; he seemed as if he could not take thein from 
her. 

" Is that the child ? " he said at last, in a low voice, to 
Mrs. Manlinson. "She's grown a fine girl, to be sure. 
And yeVe never heard " 

" Ay, that's our daughter, Hazel," said the lighthouse- 
keeper, proudly, catching part of Shipwell's words. " Come 
here, Hazel, child, and show yourself." 

As Hazel moved towards the fire a glance passed between 
Tom Shipwell and Mrs. Manlinson. He looked slightly 
puzzled, and her eyes had a warning look in them ; she shook 
her head with a slight frown, and the sailor gave a little 
nod in return, as if to say, " I understand.'' 

"You don't remember me, I suppose?" he said, in a cheery 
voice, taking Hazel's hand, which she timidly held out to 
him, and shaking it heartily. 

" No," she answered. " Have I seen you before ? " 

" I've seen you at any rate," he said. " Maybe you were 
too small to see me 1 I've tossed you up* on my shoulder 
many a time — a pretty little thing you were, and no 
mistake. And you never minded Tom Shipwell? You 
used to cry for me to take you ; I mind that very well. 
And so you've lived here in the lighthouse all your 
life ? " 

"All my life that I can remember," said Hazel. "I 
don't remember Stonybcach, and so I don't remember you 
— at least I can't remember anything very clearly except 
this lighthouse. Sometimes I think I can remember some- 
thing else, but I don't know what it is." 

Again the sailor glanced at Mrs. Manlinson, who said 
hurriedly — 

" Why, Shipwell, what would you have her remember 1 
She was but a baby, not three years old, when I came down 
to meet Manlinson, and we came to the lighthouse." 

" She's a strange child," said Manlinson, making room 
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for his daughter at his side; "she always were a strange 
child. You wouldn't think now that she could belong to a 
rough old couple like we, would you 7 " 

" No, I shouldn't, by the looks of her," said the sailor, 
candidly ; " she ain't much like you, but she looks a good 
girl, and if she's prettier and fairer than most, it ain't her 
feult." 

Hazel blushed, and her father smiled proudly. 

" She's a good girl, sure enough," he said, " with all her 

fancies ; an' if she's grown up a flower among weeds, as one 

might say, she's none the worse for it^ and we likes to look 

at her. Seems to me, sometimes, as if she'd be happier, 

perhaps, for being more like her own folks ; but there, if she 

can't be, she can't, and she ain't made like we, that's certain." 

" I suppose that's it," said the sailor, and he stroked his 

brown beard thoughtfully, as his keen eyes again pierced 

Hazel through and through. She wished he would not 

look at her so, and as soon as she could get away she went 

out on the rocks, where Jack followed her. She would 

rather have been alone, but Jack said he had only a few 

minutes to stay, so she did not like to tell him so. 

And, to her great relief, he did not allude again to the 

subject which his aunt's return had so unceremoniously 

interrupted. 

Meanwhile Manlinson, after refreshing himself with a 
long chat with Shipwell about the foreign lands which 
each had visited, and the dangers and adventures which 
each had experienced, went out to see that his boat was in 
readiness for a fishing expedition next day, leaving his wife 
to entertain the stranger till his return. Looking round, to 
see that the lighthouse-keeper had closed the door behind 
him, Tom Shipwell said to Mrs. Manlinson, in a low voice 
— " Doesn*t he know ? " 

She shook her head. "What were the use of telling 
him?" she said. "He always said it would break his 
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heart — and it happened so convenient like — I didn't see no 
call to tell anything about it'' 

The sailor looked dubious. '* I think I'd have told him," 
he said. " I've got no wife of my own, but I've heard say 
there shouldn't be secrets between man and wife. What 
would you do supposing somebody turned upl Haven't 
you ever heard cmything ? " 

" Nothing," answered Mrs. Manlinson. " What should 
I do if I did ? Why, Shipwell, I don't know as I'm likely 
to, Thow J- I don't want to think about it. My poor man 1 
Don't talk of it, Shipwell ! " 

"Well, for your sakes, of course," said the sailor. 
" 'Twould be worse for him now, wouldn't it ? He do 
seem set upon her, sure enough, and so anybody might be ; 
I mean anybody else, you know. Is she—" 

Here the sailor dropped his voice, and he and Mrs. 
Manlinson talked in whispers by the fire until the light- 
house-keeper returned. And as, when people talk in 
whispers, it is generally understood that they do not wish 
others to hear, it would be dishonourable to repeat their 
conversation. As her husband's footsteps were heard out- 
side, Mrs. Manlinson said — "You'll be sure not to say a 
word, or give a hint, Shipwell f" and ShipwelL answered — 
" Of course not, you may trust me," and then he rose from 
his seat, and said he must be off. However, Manlinson 
persuaded him and Jack to stay to supper, and again the 
strange sailor's eyes tormented Hazel. She liked his face 
and his cheery voice, but she wished he would not look at 
her so ; she could not think why he should do it. 

"So you like the lighthouse, child?" he said, as he 
bade her good night. "You'd like always to live here, 
eh?" 

" I'm not quite sure," Hazel answered, hesitatingly. " I 
love the lighthouse, and the sea, and the rocks, but " 

That "but" sounded as if it might mean worlds, yet 
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Hazel hardly knew what it meant herself. It only ex- 
pressed that yearning after aomethvng which came upon her 
at times, and which, for some reason or other, was very 
strong to-night. Tom Shipwell shook hands with her 
heartily, almost crushing her poor little fingers in his 
strong clasp, and went off with Jack, whistling a song as 
he went. Wliat was he whistliiig? It sounded like the 
echo of something Hazel had heard long, long ago. When 
could she have heard it, and where ? Why, of course, Tom 
Shipwell must himself have whistled it in those old days, 
when, as he said, he had carried her on his shoulder and 
played with her at Stonybeach. She had never heard it 
since ; indeed, she was not sure if she remembered it at all, 
or if it was not only fancy. She fancied so many things ! 
She could even fancy that Tom Shipwell was connected 
with that other remembrance — which was 7U)t a remem- 
brance — about shipwrecks. She had heard her mother 
telling her father that the sailor had been wrecked at 
Stonybeach. Perhaps she had seen that shipwreck, and 
that was the remembrance which haunted her — of course a 
very shadowy one, as she was only two years old at the time. 
How funny that her mother had never spoken of Tom 
Shipwell before ! She had never spoken of that shipwreck 
either, and what a terrible one it must have been — only one 
man being saved from it ! But as Hazel thought about it, 
and said to herself that she would ask her mother that 
very night to tell her all about it, a feeling of terror came 
over her — ^that same strange feeling which she had con- 
fessed to Jack in the afternoon. What was it 7 What had 
she to do with that, or with any other shipwreck, that 
could make the very word mock and frighten her ? She ran 
indoors, and took up her much-loved book about the stars, 
and in reading that the fright went away. She heard her 
father and mother chatting over the strangeness of events 
which had brought Shipwell to Pointhaven, till at last her 
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inother declared that she was " tired to death, and didn't 
want to say another word abont Shipwell or anybody else," 
and bade Hazel put away her books and go to bed. Hazel 
obeyed ; she thought her mother did certainly look very 
tired — but it had beea market day, and that must be enough 
to tire anybody she thought. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"Sh« bore B mind that enry could not but call fatr." 

— J^lfth Nigld. 
&ILIAN," said Ealie Stuart, meeting her 
friend on the beaoh one fine afternoon early 
in October, " the new vicar of All Saints' 
arrived the day before yesterday. Have 
you seen him ] Papa called on him this morning, and he 
Bars his house is filled with books from end U> end. He 
was senior wrangler one year, and he is dreadfully clever, 
papa says, but very shy, so / shan't like him. He was 
unpacking boxes of books when papa called, and they had 
to sit upon them while they talked." 

" Well, he has had no time to settle in yet," said Lilian. 
"What is his name r' 

" Auriol," answered Eatie. " Pretty, isn't it T He isn't 
married, for he was a Fellow, you know ; but he is young 
still, and papa likes him. I'm sure I shan't. I bate people 
who can think of nothing but books ; but at any rate a new 
arrival is exciting, for we have been going on in such a 
humdrum fashion all this year. Even in the 'season' 
nobody at all interesting was to be seen." 

" PerbELps people are getting tired of Pointhaven,'' said 
Lilian. " I don't like the ' season ; ' I like the place now, 
when one can walk on the beach in peace and enjoy onesell" 
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" You have such quiet tastes," said Katie, with a pout, 
"just like Constance. But it must be a good thing for you, 
or you wouldn't know what to do with yourself in that 
lonely old Tower. What do you do all day 1 " 

" Ever so many things," said Lilian, with a smile. " I 
like the old Tower very much, and I always find plenty to 
do. Aunt Winifred likes me to read to her a good deftl 
while she knits, and then I have my own studies, and I 
don't think I am often dull." 

" Isn't Miss Raymond very strict," asked Katie, confi- 
dentially. " I don't mean to be rude, but she looks so stiff 
and proper always, I feel afraid of her." 

" She is very strict about some things," answered Lilian, 
with a half sigh, " but she is very kind to me. She will 
do almost anything I ask her. I used to be very much 
afraid of her when I was small, but I understand her better 
now." 

" You must quarrel sometimes, I'm sure," said Katie. 

** Yes, we do," said Lilian, " but we make it up again. 
Aunt Evelyn is very difierent ; I can't help loving her the 
best" 

" Isn't your house haunted 1 " asked Katie, " or haven't 
you a family secret or something ? You ought to have, you 
know. All old houses, with turrets,, and queer passages, 
and cupboards, have ghosts or mysteries connected with 
them." 

" Not always," said Lilian, quietly ; " and I dare say 
many families have. secrets, Katie, if you only knew it. I 
don't think we are hound to have a secret because we live 
in the Tower, are we ? " 

"Yes, you are," said Katie, decidedly. "Besides^ you 
are blushing, so I know you have one. Never mind, I 
won't ask what it is, though I confess I am very curious. 
Take care, Lilian ! We had better get out of the way of 
this gentleman, or he will run over u&" 
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For advancing slowly towards them, in a straight line, 
was a tall gentleman, his eyes so intently fixed upon a 
volume in his hand that he was apparently oblivious of 
everything around him. Another, volume was under his 
arm, on seeing which, Katie whispered, as she drew Lilian 
aside — " Mr. Auriol, Lilian, I am sure ! " 

One does not see a senior wrangler every day, and as 
the reader did not move his eyes from his book as he 
passed, the two girls investigated him thoroughly. Tall 
and slim, with fair hair, a pale, intellectual face, and broad 
forehead ; the eyes were so bent upon the book that it was 
impossible to see what they were like. 

^'Yery plain," was Katie's comment, when he had 
passed. 

"I think he has a very interesting &oe," said Lilian, 
who could not speak evil of a senior wrangler. ** I like it 
very much. It isn't handsome, but it is clever and refined, 
and kind to(X I believe he is nioe." 

" Well, papa says so," said Katie ; "but I don't care for 
people who are for ever poring over books. Here's another 
of them — oh, it is that lighthouse girl! She had much 
better be at home helping her mother to wash dishes." 

" Perhaps there are none to wash just now," said Lilian. 
" I didn't think you were so prosy, Katia" 

<< Well, everybody says Hazel Manlinson is ruining her- 
self," said Katie, " and that Mr. Everard was very foolish 
ever to think of educating her." 

" Everybody doesn't know Hazel Manlinson," answered 
Lilian. "Mr. Everard does, and I do — a little-— and I 
think he is quite right. People say it is strange that Hazel 
should be as she is ; I think it is strange, too, but cls she is 
so, and nobody can alter it, I think the best thing is to let 
her be happy." 

" And you don't really think she would be happy always 
washing dishes ? " said Katie, laughing. 
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"No, I don't," said Lilian, decidedly, "not any more 
than you or I would. Hush ! she will hear us." 

Hazel rose from her seat under the cliffs as the two girls 
approached, and smiled brightly as she returned Lilian's 
greeting. Katie could not help being struck with the 
grace of her movements and the beauty of her face — ^its 
bright, changing colour, and dark, earnest, wistful eyes. 

"Studying, as usual, Hazel 1" said Lilian. "Are you 
going to Mr. Everard's to-day 1 " 

" No, Miss Lilian," answered the girl ; and Katie, who 
had never heard her voice before, wondered at its sweetness 
and perfect intonation. "I am going to-morrow. I am 
not studying now ; I am only reading." 

"Whati" asked Lilian. "Ah, your favourite, Long- 
fellow ! Oh, what are those f " she added, catching sight of 
some exquisite sea-weeds lying in a basket of moss at 
Hazel's feet. 

"They are for you. Miss Lilian," said Hazel, shyly. 
"Will you have them? I gathered them for you this 
morning, and I thought perhaps you would walk this way, 
and I could give them to you. Will you mind canying 
them 1 " 

"No, indeed!" said Lilian. "They are beautiful! 
Were you afraid to bring them to me at home, Hazel ? " 

Hazel blushed. " Not afraid exactly, Miss Lilian/' she 
answered, " but I did not want to see " 

"Whom?" asked Lilian, with a smile, as Hazel hesi- 
tated. 

" I was going to say Mies Raymond,** said Hazel, in a 
low voica "She saw me last time I went, and she does 
not like me." 

"Was not she kind to you 1" asked Lilian. " I am very 
sorry, HazeL What did my aunt say to you ? " 

" She said it was foolish and forward of me to wish to be 
like my betters," said Hazel, her cheeks glowing and her 
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lips quivering. " And she said that Mr. Everard, who is so 
kind to me, was ridiculous, like — ^like ' all the rest of them.' 
And I was angry, and then she called me proud, and said I 
was spoiled, and would never be good for anything.'' She 
drew herself up proudly, as she continued — " I will not go 
where people say those things to me. Miss Lilian 1 I don't 
mind for myself — though it is not true what she said — but 
Mr. Everard is kind, and very, very good to me, and I will 
be angry if people call him ridiculous ! " 

''You must not think about what my aunt said," 
answered Lilian, gently. " She does not mean quite all she 
says, and she does not know you herself, Hazel, and so she 
does not quite understand. And about Mr. Everard — my 
aunt is not very fond of any sort of man. Hazel, but she 
does really like him better than many others. Don't be 
afraid of her ; you must come and see me again, and you 
shall not see her any more till I have persuaded her to be 
kind to you." 

*' I don't want you to persuade her to be kind, please. 
Miss Lilian," said Hazel, still proudly. ''I don't want 
anybody to be kind if they don't mean it. I love you, 
Miss Lilian, but people don't like me, you know — not many 
people." 

" / do, at any rate," said Lilian, " and I am very much 
obliged to you for these beautiful sea- weeds. Don't be 
afraid to come to the Tower. My aunt does not mean to be 
' unkind." 

And with a pleasant nod and smile, which filled Hazel's 
heart with sunshine for the rest of the day, Lilian moved 
away with Katie. 

" She is sweet — like a snowdrop," said Hazel to herself, 
as she watched Lilian's retreating figure. '' And she is like 
the gentleman who played the organ so beautifully in St. 
JVIary's Church, and who was so kind to me. I thought she 
was like him the first time I saw her. I wonder ^" 
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Hazel went into a reverie, and ''Evangeline" was forgotten. 
She was still busy thinking of Lilian and of that blissful 
hour of music in 8t. Mary's, when in the distance she 
descried a tall, erect figure, which she recognised as that 
of Miss Baymond. Not wishing again to encounter the 
eueray. Hazel sprang from her rocky seat, and darted across 
the beach down to the water's edge, like a startled hare. 
Here she got into her boat^ and rowed herself off across the 
bay at full speed. She found the strange sailor, Tom 
Shipwell, at the lighthouse ; he was going off in a day or 
two for another long voyage, and had come to say good-bye. 
Hazel had seen him once again since that first visit of his, 
and she liked him. He was kind to her, and spoke to her 
gently, and not in the rude, rough fashion to which she was 
accustomed from the neighbours. There was a sort of 
respect in his manner, which, though it aroused Hazel, was 
pleasant to her. She much disliked the familiarity of her 
mother's friends in general, and shrunk from it almost as 
much as if she had really been the '' Duchess " which she 
was called. And though she had seen so little of the 
sailor, she felt sorry that he was going away again so far. 
He seemed a sort of link between her and — voKcUl She 
did not know, but there was an undefinable something in 
Tom Shipwell which attracted her, and there was a kind of 
fascination in that song that he was always whistling. He 
had told her that it was a lullaby song, which he used to 
sing or whistle to her at Stonybeach ; but to HazoFs mind it 
was connected in some way with the rocking motion, not of 
a cradle, but of a vessel, and with the plashing sound of 
wave& She had told Tom Shipwell so, and he had replied, 
in his broad, cheery tones — 

"Eh! but your mother says you're a strange lassie, as 
full of fancies as an egg is full of meat Most likely 'tis 
only fancy that you can mind the song at all, for you were 
a wee bit of a thing when you heard it" 
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'* I donH remember it exactly," Hazel said ; '' at least I 
don't know if I da I seem to, but when I think about it 
my head gets into a whirl, and I can't remember anything." 

And then a compassionate look had come into the sailor's 
keen grey eyes, and he had said — "Poor bairn I Why can't 
ye live without thinking?" 

An easy question to ask. Hazel had thought, but when 
your head is full of thoughts, how can you help thinking? 
Slie couldn't. 

"Here she is, Sbipwell," said Mrs. Manlinson, as her 
daughter came springing up the rocks, with as fleet a step 
as a young chamois, and ran indoors with a bright roseleaf 
colour in her cheeks. The sailor took her hand and shook 
it heartily. 

** We none of us know what we may want some day," he 
said, " and if ever you want Tom Shipwell, lassie, he'll be 
ready to serve you. Will you remember that 1 " 

" What's she likely to want with you, mate ? " asked her 
father, good-humouredly. 

Tom Shipwell shrugged his shoulders. " Can't say at 
present," he answered, laconically ; "but who knows ? Any- 
how, if I'm wanted, the JBritannia^s my ship, and she's 
bound for Shanghai, and she'll be there some while, I 
shouldn't wonder, so you can just write." 

" Think a letter would find you ? " asked Manlinson, doubt- 
fully. " But there, what are we likely to want ye for 1 I 
don't see as it's at all likely myself. Come and see us again 
next time you're back in the old country, but I'm not much 
of a letter- writer." 

" Can't say as I am neither," said Shipwell, with a laugh ; 
" but there's many onlikely things as happen in this world, 
and I didn't know as I mightn't be wanted to set 'em 
straight. Anyhow, there's Bessy ShipweU, my niece, at 
Marston's Ferry, she'll always know where to write to me, 
so you can ask her." 
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" What do you think we^re goia' to want you for 1 " asked 

Mrs. Manlinson, impatiently. '* Come, I must go in to my 

^ ironin', and there's Manlinson with all them lamps to trim ; 

but let alone men for talkin' ! Good-bye, and good luck to 

ye, Shipwell." 

A minute more and the sailor was rowing himself off to 
Marston's Ferry. Hazel thought her mother seemed relieved 
when he had gone. 

" He took an oncommon interest in our Hazel, mother, 
Shipwell did," observed Manlinson, pausing on the stairs, 
with the oil-can in his hand. *^ Seemed like he couldn't 
take his eyes off her, and he says to me half-a-dozen times 
over — * A beautiful girl that is of youm, Manlinson.' " 

" So she is," said his wife, ironing vigorously, ** of course 
nobody can help seeing that. Besides 'tis natural he should 
take an interest in the bairn ; he was main fond of her at 
Stonybeach. You won't see to get them lamps done, Jim, 
if you don't make haste." 

The lighthouse-keeper went up the narrow stairs to his 
work, and Hazel came in and helped her mother to iron the 
clothes. She heard her sigh once or twice, and wondered 
what was the matter. But after tea Mrs. Manlinson 
brightened up, and became more cheerful than she had been 
since the day of Shipwell's first visit, and Hazel could not 
help thinking that her mother had some reason for feeling 
glad of his departure. 



CHAPTER XX, 



^King Lear. 

l^CTOBER wentout inablnBteringfashion. Tlie 
wind and the waves had evidently made a con- 
spirftcy to enjoythemBelves for once, after their 
own mood, and to deafen everybody in Point- 
haven, for they roared in concort irom morning till night, 
and then till morning again. The wind tore the leaves 
from the trees, and whirled them high in the air, and drove 
them in great piles into the tidiest, most neatly-kept corners 
of well-trimmed gardens ; it threw sand into the eyes of 
anybody who was bold enough to walk upon the beach, 
and then whistled in its victims' ears in derision ; it blew 
chimney-pots into the streets, and bats into the sea, and 
did all the mischief it could, while the waves dashed them- 
selves frantically against the rocks at Perilpoint, and rolled 
hack again, foaming with rage, because they could get no 
further. Most people, who were not obliged of necessity to 
go out, stayed at home while the rough weather lasted, but 
Hazel, with a straw hat firmly fixed upon her head, by 
means of a scarf tied over it and under her chin, climbed 
over the rocks from morning to night, glorying in the sea 
music, and the rough wind, which sometimes threatened t« 
»-14 
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lift lier off her ft^et and carry her away. But it never did ; 
it only sent her home with tangled locks, and flushed cheeks, 
and bright shining eyes. And one day it did something 
more; it brought her a little adventure. For^ as the 
weather had calmed a little one afternoon, she had ventured 
to the town to copy music for Mr. Everard, and both 
master and pupil became so engrossed in their work that 
they did not notice the gathering clouds and rising wind, 
till a sudden tremendous gust shook the room, and roused 
them with a start. 

"You must not venture out yet, my child," said Mr. 
Everard ; ** it would not be safe, but as soon as this storm 
is over you had better ta^e the opportunity of getting 
home as fast as possible. Did you come by the water 1 '' 

" No," said Hazel, " mother doesn't let me come that way, 
now the sea is rough ; I came by the cliff and fir-wood. I 
wish you could see the waves, sir ! They are so beautiful ! " 

" Are they 1 " said Mr. Everard. " I remember when I 
used to enjoy looking at a stormy sea as much qa you do. 
My little daughter and I together used to wander out and 
brave the winds and storms. Now I can only sit at home 
and listen to them." 

I don't think I could bear it^" said Hassel, sorrowfully. 
" Was it not very dreadful — just at first 1 " 

" You mean my blindness ? " said the organist. " Yes, 
my child, and for a long time it seemed so; but we can 
bear more than we think we can, and I had to bear what 
was worse than losing my sight — at least it seemed so. But 
a higher strength than our own enables us to endure many 
things from which we naturally shrink, Hazel." 

"But what could be worse than being blind?" asked 
Hazel 

"Losing friends," answered Mr. Everard, slowly; "friends 
whom I had trusted, and who deserted me when I became 
poor, and blind, and ill, Those are never real friends ; but 
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when one has loved and trusted them in the summer of 
one's life, it is hard to be left to bear the winter alone — to 
see them drop off one by one, and to find eut that the pleasant 
friendship was only a hollow thing after all. That is often 
the way in this world, but it is a trial which I hope you 
may never have to bear." 

*" I would not care for such friends ! *' cried Hazel, 
indignantly. " They would not be worth caring about." 

" But you would be grieved," said Mr. Everard, with a 
half smila '* I do not care now, but it was a long time 
before I became so philosophical. There ar€ true friends — 
many of them — who remain true through thick and thin, 
but, I fear, a great many also whose truth is only in appear- 
ance. Ah, we don't all share alike, my child 1 but I had 
my bright days when I was young, so I must not complain 
now. Besides, have I not had two young friends given to 
me lately, and have I not always my musici We have 
always something good left to u&" ' 

*< Yes," said Hazel, " music is good. I think I could do 
without friends if I had an organ like that one at St. 
Mary's, and if I could play it as you can — or Mr. Miller." 

*' Mr. Miller is a musician," said the blind man. *' He 
was a kind young fellow, and a clever one. I should much 
like to see him again. Ah, I forget that I cannot see him — 
I mean, that I should like another talk with him. The 
wind has gone down a little, my child. Had you not better 
get home before another squall comes on ? We will finish 
the music another time." 

Hazel ran downstairs, and into the street. The wind was 
stiU very high, but she hardly felt it, she was so busy think- 
ing how kind it was of Mr. Everard to call her one of his 
" friends," and in wondering how it was that he had become 
so poor. But she found herself breathless by the time she 
had reached the top of the hilly road leading fi^m the town 
to the summit of the cliff, and paused a moment to recover 
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hersell The fir-wood was not far off, and how the trees 
swayed and creaked in the wind ! Supposing one of them 
were to fall while she was walking through the wood ! 
She fancied that she saw some one near the edge of the 
plantation, where the trees hung over the cliff ; it was a 
man's figure, and he was walking in her direction. She wsts 
wondering who had chosen to walk along the cliff on such a 
stormy day, when most people were indoors, when suddenly a 
great gust came, nearly carrying her off the ground, and in 
the midst of it she saw a large brani^li snapped off one of the 
fir-trees and flung towards the cliff's edge. She rushed 
forward, for, as it fell, she fancied she heard a groan, and 
she saw that the walking figure had disappeared. A few 
minutes brought her to the other side of the plantation, and 
she felt sick and faint when she saw some one lying motion- 
less across the path, just where it began to slope down to 
the rocks, with the great fir-branch close beside him, one 
end of it lying across his left arm and side. Her first im- 
pulse was to drag away the branch ; it was very heavy 
and hard to move, but she succeeded with an effort, and 
then stooping over the prostrate figure, she recognised in 
the pale delicate features and fair waving hair, Mr. Miller, 
the young musician. His eyes were closed, and he was quite 
unconscious, and as Hazel gently touched his arm, she 
found that it hung limp and helpless. She shuddered and 
turned faint for an instant; then recovering herself, she 
sprang down the steep pathway, and scrambled down the 
side of the rocks till she found a pool of clear water, washed 
up by the waves. With this she filled her hat— the only 
thing she had about her that would hold water — and clam- 
bering up the rocks again swiftly, dashed some of it upon 
the wounded man's face. The shock brought him to his 
senses, but he moaned with pain, as he half lifted himself 
from the ground. 

" Lie down," said Hazel ; '< you are hurt, and I am going 
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to bring somebody to help you ; I shall only be gone a few 
minutes. You will not try to move till I come back ? " 

Arthur Thursfield looked at her intently, but he had 
become half unconscious agaili, and did not recognise 
her. 

" My arm," he said faintly, "it is broken — and my sida 
The tree fell and knocked me down ; I am afraid I cannot 
move." 

He lost all consciousness again, and Hazel darted down 
the rocks at full speed to the lighthouse. Her father was 
at home, fortunately, and he and his wife started off at once 
to the stranger^s assistance. Hazel meanwhile prepared a 
tiny spare room for his reception, and had just made every- 
thing ready when they brought him in. The pain of being 
moved and carried down the rough pathway had brought 
him to himself, and his brow was contracted with suffering. 
But he smiled, and thanked them, as they laid him upon 
the bed, and asked if it was the lighthouse to which they 
had brought him. 

" Yes, it's the lighthouse," said Mrs. Manlinson ; " but 
you ain't fit to talk, sir. You just lie still, and we'll soon 
have you comfortable. My husband will bring the doctor 
in no time. Hazel, you go and sit down, child; you're 
nigh as white as the gentleman himself." 

Hazel obeyed. It seemed a long time before the doctor 
came back with her father, but at last she saw them both 
hastening down the rocky path, and ran to tell her mother 
they were coming. 

« I'm glad of it," said Mrs. Manlinson, coming to the 
door of Arthur's room, and speaking in a whisper, " send 
him up quick ; the poor young gentleman's arm pains him 
awful, and his side too ; I don't know as there ain't a rib 
broken. You just keep downstairs, Hazel ; you can't do 
no good up here." 

Hazel shut herself up in the front parlour, while the 
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broken arm was being set, for now that her courage was not 
needed, it deserted her altogether, and she felt afraid of 
hearing any sound from upstairs. It was soon over, and 
she crept out as soon as she heard the doctor's step on the 
stairs, anxious to know exactly what was the matter. 

*' He'll do well enough now," the doctor said to her 
father, as he followed him down. " That's a nasty blow on 
the side, but it's a good thing there are no bones broken 
there. The arm is badly broken, but it will get right in 
time, if yon attend well to directions I shall look in 
again to-morrow. Your wife is a good nurse, isn't she? 
This is an awkward place out here, but you had much 
better keep him here now till he gets round again. Hasn't 
he any friends in the neighbourhood 1 " 

'* Not that I know of, sir," answered Manlinson. *' He's 
the young gentleman as was down here last year seeing 
after the organs and such like ; his name is Miller, but I 
don't know nothing about him. Hazel ! here, child ! Do 
you know if Mr. Miller has friends hereabouts?" 

"No, father," answered Hazel, emerging from the 
parlour, where slie had remained half hidden behind the 
door. *^I heard him say once that he had a sister not 
very far off, but I don't know where." 

"Ah, well, you'll find out in a day or two," said Dr. 
Lana " Let him be as quiet as possible to-day. Is this 
your daughter 1 What is your name, child ? " 

" Hazel," she answered, shyly, for the doctor's eyes were 
scanning her in a fashion that was embarrassing. 

"WhatV he said. "Where on earth did you get a 
name like that ? " 

" It's a Bible name, sir," said Manlinson, " leastways it's 
part of a name as you'll find somewhere in the Books of 
Chronicles. I don't exactly mind whereabouts. I don't 
know what made her mother give it her, I'm sura I were 
away at sea, or maybe I should have told her it sounded too 
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grand-like for plain folk like we ; but there, I couldn't alter 
it afterwards." 

''No need to alter it/' said the doctor, who, as he 
glanced at the girl's eyes, thought she could not have been 
better named. "How did you come to have such a 
daughter, though? What are you fit for, child 1 You 
don't sell fish in the market, do you 1 " 

''No, sir," answered Hazel, blushing; "mother doesn't 
care for me to do that." 

" Ah, I thought not," said the doctor. " WeU, are you 
any good at nursing ? " 

" I have never tried," she answered, simply, " but I can 
do what I am told. I am not afraid." 

" Weren't you afraid when you found that gentleman up 
there in a dead faint 1 " asked Dr. Lane. 

" I don't know," said Hazel ; " there wasn't any time to 
be frightened — at least to Mnk about it. It is no good to 
be frightened when there are things to be done." 

" You'll do," said the doctor. " Manlinson," he added, 
as the lighthouse-keeper opened the door to let him out, 
" what are you going to do with that girl of yours % Send 
her to service ? " 

"No, sir," said Manlinson, quietly; "seems like she ain't 
fit for service. She's a queer girl, sir ; she ain't like any 
girls I ever saw. She's all for books, and music, and such 
like ; but she's a good girl, too, and she'll help her mother — 
only the work don't seem natural to her." 

" I thought I had heard something of that sort," said 
the doctor. " Well, keep her here along with you, and let 
her do what she likes. She doesn't look strong enough for 
service, and she's too pretty by half. Let her run about on 
the rocks^ and be a mermaid, or anything she likes. Good 
day. Be sure to send for me if he should be worse ; I'll 
look in to-morrow. Is this the way 7 What a shockingly 
lonely place, to be sure ! " 
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" Now, Hazel," said her father, when the doctor had gone, 
** your mother and me we're .going to look after this poor 
young gentleman till he gets well. Maybe to-morrow we'll 
be able to find out if there's anybody he'd like us to write 
to for him. I'm going over to the town now to get in a 
few things your mother wants for him." 

" Is he very ill, father ? " asked Hazel, wistfully, " He 
won't die, will he ? " 

** Die ! Bless you, no, child," said the lighthouse-keeper, 
cheerfully. '< His left arm's broke, and the tree gave him 
a nasty blow on the side, as pains him a good bit ; but the 
doctor has made him as comfortable as he can, and he'll get 
well quick enough, you'll sea He's a plucky young chap, 
and when he gets over his faint he'll be lively enougL But 
the pain makes him keep fainty-like, and your mother's 
going to stop along with him. Light the lamps for me, 
there's a good lass, if I'm not home time enough." 

''Yes, father," said Hazel. "I'm going to get mother a 
cup of tea now, and you and I will have ours together when 
you come back." 

"I'm glad he won't die," she said to herself, as she 
stirred the fire and set the kettle on to boil ; " I mean that 
the doctor doesn't think he will. He is so beautiful, and 
he loves music so much ! He must not die ! I wonder if 
he has any one to care about him, and to come and nurse 
him ? I should think his sister will come as soon as she 
knows he is here ; / would if I were his sister. She could 
have my room, and I would sleep downstairs. I wonder if 
he has come to mend more organs, and if he will talk to me 
about them when he gets well 1 He looked so much like 
Miss Lilian, when he was lying there on the rocks, with his 
face quite white like hers. Perhaps she knows something 
about him, and where his sister is." 

Arthur Thursfield lay tossing in pain and feverishness all 
that night. He could not sleep, and his mind wandered, 
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except for very short intervak. He was under the delusion 
that Mrs. Manlinson was his Aunt Winifred, and almost 
hurt the poor woman's feelings by his reproaches to her for 
keeping his sister away from him — not evea allowing her to 
come and see him when he was ill ! 

Bless your dear heart, sir!" she said to him, soothingly, 

/ wouldn't keep your sister away from you ! Couldn't 
you tell me where she is now, and we'll send for her 
directly?" 

But then Arthur would mutter something about organs 
and churches, and would ramble on upon that subject 
for a long time, and Mrs. Manlinson found that it 
was useless to try to make any discoveries that night. 
All she could do was to try to soothe his restlessness, and 
she was glad when towards morning he dropped off to sleep 
at last 

*•*• Poor young man ! " she said. " We'll find out about 
his sister as soon as we can, and well write to her to come. 
Hazel shall turn out her room to-day. I wish I'd caught 
the name he called his aunt, but he didn't speak it clearly 
enough for me to hear. He seems pretty comfortable now, 
so I may as well try and get a bit of sleep myself." 

And Mrs. Manlinson did not wake till it was broad 
daylight, when she found her daughter standing by her side 
with a breakfast tray in her hands. Arthur woke just 
as Hazel was leaving the room. 

" Is that your daughter 1 " he said. *' Did you say this 
was the lighthouse ? Who brought me here 1 " 

" My husband and me, we brought you," answered Mr& 
Manlinson, delighted to hear him speak rationally; "and 
we're going to take care of you till you get well. You're a 
bit hurt with a nasty branch as fell off a tree yesterday in a 
storm, and you must just keep quiet till you gets better. 
Yes, that's my daughter Hazel ; she found you lying there 
on them rocks, and called us to help you. She's brought 
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you your breakfast. Come, you'll drink a drop of this tea, 
won't you % She's a rare one for making tea, Hazel is." 

Arthur drank the tea eagerly. '*My arm is broken, 
isn't iti" he said. "Is there anything else the matter 1 
Shall I have to be here long ? " 

"Not 80 very long," said Mrs. Manlinaon, cheerfully. 
" You've hurt your side a bit, too ; it pains you, don't it % 
There, don't talk, only if you could tell me where your 
sister is, maybe she'd like to come and nurse you." 

" My sister 1 " said Arthur, in a half -bewildeijed tone. 
"Ah, yes! this is Pointhaven, isn't iti What do you 
know about my sister ) " 

" I don't know nothing, sir," she answered, quietly, 
"only you was a-calling for your sister last night, and 
we don't know where to send for her." 

" I'll — I'll think about it^" said Arthur, closing his eyes 
wearily. " I'll tell you by-and-by. I can't think yet. I 
shall have to write a letter " 

But the exertion of speaking made him turn deadly faint 
again, and he put his hand to bis side with a stifled groan. 
Mrs. Manlinson gave him a little drop of brandy and water, 
and when he had revived a little, she busied herself^ in 
putting the room to rights till her husband came to relieve 
guard. Then she went down and called her daughter. 

"Hazel," she said, "I was putting away the young 
gentleman's things just now, and I see thU name marked on 
'em," and she gave Hazel a handkerchief with A, Tkwrafield 
marked in the corner. " I thought you said his name was 
Miller 1" 

" So it is, mother," said Hazel ; " at least he was called 
Mr. Miller when he was here before. Why, mother, this is 
Miss Lilian's name 1 " 

" So it is ! " exclaimed Mrs. Manlinson. " Well now, to 
be sure 1 Slie ain't going to turn out his sister, of all 
things ! " 
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Don't you think he is like her, mother T' said Hazel 
'< I think sa But I suppose he doesn't wish his real name 
to be known here, so we must not teU anybody about this. 
You won't tell, except father, will you, mother 1 " 

" No ; not I," replied her mother. " Poor young gentle* 
man 1 You may depend there's something wrong. Hazel, or 
he wouldn't have to turn out and woik for his bread, 
a-mending them organs, and his own sister living as fine as 
can be, with plenty of everything she wants." 

<* Perhaps there is," said Hazel, thoughtfully. And 
she said to herself — "I believe it is that cross Miss 
Kaymond's fault, whatever it is. But can he really be 
Miss Lilian's brother 1 I always thought die must be my 
own little girl, and she never said she wasn't — I remember 
that." 

"Well, give me the handkerchief, and I'll put it back 
with his things," said Mrs. Manlinson, " and we won't say 
nothing to nobody, not even the doctor, for he might go and 
talk. I*ve kept secrets before now, and I won't let this one 
out. My ! how it do storm still 1 That were a nasty great 
branch, Hazel, and it's a mercy it didn't kill him ! And 
it's a mercy you made up your mind to go to the blind 
gentleman for your lessons, or he might have lain there, and 
nobody seen him, for nobody knows how long." 

Hazel shuddered. It was a mercy, indeed. For how 
dreadful it would have been if he had died there, all alone 
on the rocks, in that cold wind and rain ! — How dreadful 
for poor Miss Lilian 1 

Arthur remained very ill all that day and the next night, 
but on the following day he was less restless, and after a 
quiet sleep in the morning, awoke in a much more natural 
state than he had been in since the accident. He was 
looking round his small apartment, and thinking, in a 
dreamy sort of fashion, over his unexpected position^ — ^a 
prisoner in a lighthoi^se — when there came a soft tap at his 
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door, and Hazel entered, bringing him some jelly. He took 
a little of it, and then watched the slight graceful figure 
moving about the room, as Hazel put it to rights in a 
noiseless fashion, which he found pleasanter than her 
mother's more bustling movements. 

" You are Hazel, are you not % " he said, as she was about 
to leave the room again " Will you stay a few minutes ? 
I want to ask you if you will do something for me ] " 

" I will do anything I can, sir," said Hazel, with a rather 
wistful look at the pale &ice of the young stranger. " What 
is it you would like me to do T' 

Arthur hesitated. " I don't want everybody to know,'' 
he said, colouring a little ; '* but I think I may trust you. 
You will tell no one, if I tell you something 1 " 

"No, indeed," said Hazel, earnestly. 

" I have a sister," said Arthur, " and I should like her 
to know that I am here. She is expecting to see me. J 
have been here two days, haven't I ? She will be wonder- 
ing where I am. I thought perhaps you would tell her." 

"Yes," said Hazel, drawing her breath, eagerly, "she 
will come to you. Shall I write for you ?" 

"No," he answered, slowly; "I think, if you don't 
mind, you had better go to her. You know the Tower?" 

" Oh, yes ! " said Hazel. " I have been there once or 
twice. Miss Lilian is very kind to ma" 

*< She is my sister," said Arthur. " I am Arthur Thur&- 
field; but don't let anybody know. I am called Miller 
while I am here, for reasons — ^I can't talk any more now ; 
Lilian wiU tell you. I think they will let her come to me 
now. Ask her to come if she can." 

"Indeed I will," said Hazel. "Sliall I go now — 
directly 1 " 

" Yes, please," said Arthur. " Don't frighten her. Tell 
her I am better ; I am, you know. I shall be quite well 
soon." 
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" I hope you will," said Hazel earnestly, as he looked up 
and smiled brightly, "Dr. Lane ia very clever. And I 
have asked Ood to make you welL I am so glad you are 
Miss Lilian's brother ! " 

Arthur smiled again, but he could not say any more. 
His side was still very painful, and made speaking difficult 
to him. He dosed his eyes, as if he were satbGed, and 
Hazel dressed quickly, and after explaining to her mother 
what she was going to do, ran down to the cove, drew out 
the little boat, and pushed herself off across the bay. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

at we e»u do we'll do, to do you eervice." 

— TiiBoi, n/Alhent. 

Lilian THURSFIELD was readinj; aloud to 
her aunts in the drawing-room at tlie Tower 
when a servant entered, saying that the girl 
from the lighthouse had come to see Miss 
Lilian, and was waiting in the hall. 

" MiM Lilian is engaged," said Miss Winifred, who took 
everj opportunity of discouraging her niece's friendship 
with the lighthouse girl ; " you can tell her so. I daresay 
she does not want anything particular. She requires to be 
checked a great deal." 

"Please, ma'am," said the girl, "she said as there was 
something very particular she had to tell Miss Lilian — 
something as couldn't wait She wonldn't keep her long, 
she said." * 

Lilian looked imploringly at her aunt. 

" I must speak to her, please, Aunt Winifred," she said ; 
" she may be in some trouble. I will come back and finish 
the reading as soon as possible." 

"Well, go," said Miss Raymond; "but don't let her 
impose upon you. She will take every advantage, you may 

Lilian hastened into the hall, where Hazel eagerly poured 
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out her story. Lilian had been wondering why Arthur 
had not paid her his promised visit, haying heard the 
previous week that his holiday was to commence in a day 
or two ; but no idea of his meeting with any accident had 
entered her head, and she turned pale when she heard of 
his injuries. 

*' Please don't be frightened, Miss Lilian," said Hazel ; 
" he told me to be sure not to frighten you, and to tell you 
he was better already, and will soon be all right again. 
And mother thinks he is going on as well as he can, and 
she is a very good nurse, Miss Lilian." 

" I am very much obliged to her for taking care of my 
brother," said Lilian, earnestly. " Are you quite sure you 
have room for me at the lighthouse ? I should like to go 
back with you at once, if you have." 

'* Indeed we have," said Hazel, "and we will try to 
make you comfortable. Miss Lilian. I can carry anything 
for you, and mother said she would be getting the room 
ready while I came here." 

"Your mother won't tell anybody— or your father, will 
they 1 " asked Lilian, anxiously. " For nobody in Point- 
haven knows that I have a brother, and my Aunt Winifred 
would be very much vexed if they found it out. Can you 
manage to hide me away if anyone comes to the house ? " 

" Oh, yes," said Hazel, smiling ; " we will keep it quite 
secret, and not even the doctor need know you are in the 
house. My father and mother won't tell anybody. Mother 
found out the gentleman's name by seeing it on a handker- 
chief when she was putting away his things. And it was 
this afternoon he told me that you were his sister, and 
asked me to come to you." 

" I am sure we can trust you all," said Lilian. " As we 
walk along, I will explain to you why my brother calls him- 
self by a name that is not his own while he is here. I will 
be ready in a few minutes." 
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"Well, what does the girl want?" asked Miss Raymond 
as Lilian re-entered the drawing-room. " What are you so 
pale for, Lilian ? I do wish these common people would 
not bring us their horrible tales of illnesses and accidents ! 
They have no notion of refinement or delicacy, and are enough 
to shock the strongest nerves." 

"Arthur is ill, Aunt Winifred," said Lilian; "he is at the 
lighthouse,, and wants me to go to him. He has broken his 
arm, and hurt his side very much, and they are nursing 
him there. I must go at once, and help to take care of 
him.'' 

" Arthur ill at the lighthouse ! *^ exclaimed Miss Ray- 
mond. " I do think he might have chosen a less incon- 
venient place to be ill in ! But it is all of a piece with his 
ridiculous, romantic notions I How did he break his arm f 
and what was he doing at the lighthouse % " Lilian repeated 
all that Hazel had told her of the manner in which the 
accident had happened, and suggested that Arthur had 
probably taken the cliff road from the station, instead of 
walking through the town. 

" Very absurd in him, on such a stormy day," said Miss 
Winifred. " He should have had more sense. I wish he 
would keep away from Fointhaven 1 And what can you be 
dreaming of, Lilian, wanting to go to the lighthouse and 
nurse him ? Do you want all Fointhaven to know that I 
have a nephew who has disgraced me ? " 

" They will not know, aunt," said Lilian, biting her lips 
with vexation. " The lighthouse is such a lonely place ; no 
one need know I am there." 

" But my dear Lilian," said Miss Raymond, scornfully, 
"do you for a moment suppose that those people at the 
lighthouse are any more to be trusted than other people of 
the lower orders 1 Will not that woman gossip to all her 
neighbours, on every opportunity, about Arthur and your- 
self?" 
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I think not, dear Winifred," said Miss Evelyn, timidly ; 
they are honest people, those Manlinson& I really think 
we may safely trust them. And as Lilian says, the light- 
house is so much out of the way, that anyone might remain 
there in perfect concealment/' 

" There is the doctor," said Miss Winifred ; " you forget 
him. Doctors can gossip as much as anybody else, if not 
more. Talk of women gossiping ! Men are quite as bad — 
indeed I believe worse, as they are in all other respects. 
The doctor will soon blaze it abroad that Mr. Miller is the 
brother of Miss Thursfield, and you will be congratulated, 
Lilian, wherever you go, upon the recovery of the young 
man from Woodward's I " 

" I shall keep out of the doctor's way, aunt," said Lilian. 
" I can easily do that, and if he asks any questions about 
Arthur, the Manlinsons will know how to answer him. 
Indeed I must go, Aunt Winnie ! Think of poor Arthur, 
ill and suffering, in that lonely lighthouse ! I want to go to 
him at once." 

" Winifred, I am sure she is right," said Miss Evelyn ; " it 
is her duty to go to her brother. Let us leave the con- 
sequences ; we may be sure that all will be ordered rightly." 

" It is most inconvenient," said Miss Raymond. " How 
will you be accommodated, child, and how will you carry 
what you need in the way of clothing 1 " 

" A little bag will hold all I want at present, aunt," said 
Lilian, eagerly, " and Hazel will carry it for me. I will get 
ready at once. I shall have Hazel's room ; it is a very 
pretty one, and very comfortable. I shall enjoy staying in 
the lighthouse immensely." 

"Get ready,'* said Miss Raymond, shortly. "Of all 
people in this world, I believe Arthur is the most trouble- 
some. This will put a stop to his work for a time, for a 
broken arm cannot be trifled with. I hope it will teach 
him a lesson, and that the loss of time and expense of 

drib 
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doctor's bills will bring him to his senses. If he had been 
at the University this would not have happened." 

"It might have, dear Winifred," said Miss Evelyn, 
gently, " It was perhaps a little imprudent in Arthur to 
walk along the cliff, and especially through a wood, during 
such a hurricane ; but the accident has nothing to do with 
his business in any way. It might have happened to anj- 
ona" 

Miss Winifred plied her needle industriously, and deigned 
no reply. She wished Lilian good-bye coldly, but Miss 
Evelyn followed her into the hall, and whispered — 

" I shall walk over in a day or so, dear child, and bring 
a few things which Arthur may iind acceptable, and see 
how he is going on. And when you want anything, I am 
sure Hazel will gladly come over for it." 

"Indeed I will," said Hazel, thinking what a kind, sweet 
face Miss Evelyn had, and how much pleasanter she was 
than Miss Winifred. " Mother will do her. best to make 
Miss Lilian comfortable," she added, " and to make Mr. — 
Mr. Miller well." 

" I am quite sure of that," said Miss Evelyn. " Good- 
bye, and enjoy your imprisonment all you can, Lilian. If the 
Stuarts come, we shall tell them that you are out for a few 
days' visit to a friend." 

As the two girls walked down to the beach, Lilian ex- 
plained to Hazel, as far as she could, the reason of her 
brother's appearing at Pointhaven under a feigned nama 
She told her that her brother and herself had a great 
trouble, and that Arthur's anxiety to remove it had led him 
to enter the organ-building business, which step her Aunt 
Winifred very much disapproved of, and that he had been 
forbidden by her to enter her house in consequence. What 
the trouble was she did not say, and Hazel could not guess, 
but whatever it was, she felt quite sure that the young 
gentleman had done no wrong in trying to remove it, for his 
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face was much too good and beautiful for any wi*ong-doing 
to be possible on his part, and she never would believe that 
there had been any. She believed it was all the fault of that 
stem-looking Miss Raymond, under whose late reproofs her 
own proud spirit still writhed. 

Arthur's pale face frightened his sister when she crept 
into his room and found him sleeping soundly. But she 
felt very thankful to be near him, and resolved that she 
would not leave him to please anybody, till he was well 
and strong enough to go back to his work. She sat and 
watched him while he slept, longing for him to wake and 
speak to her. It seemed like a dream, the sudden summons 
to this wild place, with the surging sound of the waves 
against the rocks outside, and the sight of her brother 
lying pale and unconscious in the funny little white-washed 
room, with its tiny window looking out upon miles and 
miles of sea. 

Arthur woke at last, and a bright flush of pleasure came 
over his face as he recognised his sister. He held out his 
hand, and drew her down to him, whispering — 

" How good of Aunt Winifred to let you come ! Isn't 

it strange for me to be lying ill here 1 They are very good 

to me, and I'm getting on famously, but my arm won't be 

good for much for some time, I suppose. Tiresome, isn't 

•it?" 

'* Don't think about that now," said Lilian. " I expect 
you will get well very fast, now I have come to look after 
you ! You know I am such a good nurse ! Hazel has 
been telling me that the doctor says you are not to talk, so 
you are to obey orders, and only look at me till you are 
better. I shall stay here as long as you do, and take care 
of you. I see they have made you very comfortable." 

" I think they have brought all the comforts of the house 
in here," said Arthur, smiling, '' except what are reserved 
for you. They are kind people. There — I wont talk. 
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You will want some books, though ; you had better borrow 
some of HAzel's ; you told me she had some." 

"I popped one or two into my bag," said Lilian, *^to 
amuse myself with, and to read to you when you are better, 
and Aunt Evelyn is coming to-morrow to bring some nice 
things for you, and I dare say she will bring a few more. 
How pleasant the sea sounds — like a cradle song to send 
you to sleep." 

"Yes," said Arthur, "it is a companion to me — es- 
pecially at night ; I like listening to it. It is pleasant to 
have you here. Water-lily." 

Lilian found it pleasant too— at least after the first two 
or three days. During them she was too anxious to think 
about much except her brother's suffering. He bore it un- 
complainingly, but she saw that he did suffer great pain at 
times, and in her youth and inexperience she felt more 
anxiety than was really necessary. However, though 
there was no danger, Arthur's hurts were bad enough to 
make great care necessary, and it was a relief to all in the 
lighthouse when Dr. Lane pronounced both side and arm to 
be in a fair way of recovery. Lilian carefully kept out of 
the doctor's way, and fortunately he was not of a very 
curious disposition, and asked but few questions about 
his patient Mrs. Manlinson explained that "the young 
gentleman was out on a holiday, and as far as she could 
make out, didn't seem to have no home in particular," and 
with that Dr. Lane appeared satisfied. 

Miss Evelyn had paid not only her promised visits but 
two or three more, and each time she took care to bring 
with her a little store of such things as she thought might 
be acceptable, both to the invalid and to her imprisoned 
niece. 

"It is very like imprisonment," said Lilian, laughing, 
as she sat with Arthur one evening, about a week after her 
arrival "Something like Napoleon at St. Helena, only 
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my space is even narrower than his ! I amuse myself some- 
times v^ith thinking that I am undergoing banishment. 
One feels so entirely out of the world here, although it is 
not such a great distance from Fointhaven. And the sea 
being so very close — ^the sound of it, always dashing up 
from morning to night against the rocks — ogives one a 
very lonely feeling here. I like it, but I think I should be 
afraid in very stormy weather, such as it was when you 
first came. It makes me almost frightened sometimes when 
I look out of the window, and see that great sea so close to 
us, looking as if it could so easily come just a little further, 
and sweep us away, lighthouse and all ! " 

'< He holdeth the waves in the hollow of His hand," said 
Arthur, in a half dreamy voice. *^ Lilian, I have been 
thinking, while I have been lying here — since I have been 
able to think — how weak and powerless wq mortals are, 
after all — what a small thing will make us helpless. The 
other day I was walking along that cliff, feeling so strong 
and jolly, on my way to see you, and enjoying that grand 
wind and stormy sea like anything. And then, all in a 
minute, that tree knocked all the strength out of me before 
I had any thought of danger, and here I am for the present, 
good for nothing. When these things happen, what a com- 
fort it is to feel that all our concerns are in the hands of 
One who is always strong and able to help us, and whose 
powers never fail as ours do! I can't think how those 
people live, Lily, who don't believe in any Being greater 
than their poor, weak selves — who have only themselves 
and their own reason to depend on for comfort when they 
need it." 

" Nor can I,'' said Lilian ; " Pm sure we couldn't live so, 
Arthur I How could we bear our trouble, if we didn't feel 
sure that we have a Friend to leave it with I I have been 
thinking about your accident too, Arthur dear, and how 
thankful we ought to be that it was no worse." 
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" Yea,'' said Arthar, *^ I am thankful. As it is, I hope 
I shan't have to lose very much tima My holiday was to 
last a fortnight My greatest trouble is the doctor's bill ; 
it will run away with so much money 1 I can't afford the 
luxury of doctors' bills very welL" 

'^No," said Lilian, sadly. "Never mind; don't worry 
about that yet. You won't have to pay it just yet, and I 
shall help." 

" I dare say I " said Arthur, " Lilian, how did you 
manage to get here? I mean, to prevail over Aunt 
Winifred 1 What did she say to my adventure 1 " 

" I think her first remark was, that it was like your 
romantic folly to be ill in such an inconvenient place ! " 
answered Lilian, laughing. " Oh, she made a good many 
objections to my coming, but Aunt Evelyn supported me, 
and we won the victory at last You see she knew I must 
come 'y the objections were only preliminary to consent" 

Arthur smiled. " How glad I shall be when I can get 
out on those rocks 1 " he said. '^ The sound of the waves is 
delicious! I don't wonder that girl has grown up an 
uncommon creature in this wild place." 

"She is uncommon," said Lilian. "Mr. Everard says 
she isn't like a girl of the lower orders at all in mind, and I 
am sure she isn't in person. I like her very much, and 
Aunt Evelyn is very much interested in her. I can't get 
Aunt Winifred to be so; she persists in thinking her 
forward and conceited." 

" She isn't, though," said Arthur. " When I get down- 
stairs I mean to watch her ; I can't make- her out. That's 
Dr. Lane's knock, Lily. Fly, or you'll be caught 1 " 



CHAPTER XXII. 

onder dd, till ttutli makes ill things plain." 

—Midxummer NigWt Dream. 

So you remember that nice-looking young fellow, 
who came down to superintend onr organ- 
work last autumi), Mary ) " said Mr. Stuart 
to his wife, sb the family gathered round 
the tea-tatjle one evening. "Dr. Lane tells me he has 
been imprisoned in the lighthouse for a week past, with 
a broken arm, and some damage to his left side." 

" What ! young Miller ! " exdaimed Mrs. Stuart 
" What has t«.ken him there, I wonder 1 How did he 
break his arm } " 

" I don't know what brought him to Fointhaven," 
answered her husband, " except that it seems he had a 
holiday, and I suppose he liked the place well enongh last 
year to wish to come again. The accident happened on 
that stormy day the week before last ; don't you remember 
we had quite a hurricane one afternoon 1 He was on the 
cliff, at the edge of the fir plantation, above Ferilpoint, and 
was knocked over, and his arm broken by a large branch 
which was torn off one of the treea The lighthouse girl 
found him, I believe, on her way home from the town, and 
he was taken down there as the nearest place, and Mrs, 
Manlinson is nursing liim. She is a good nurse. Dr. Lana 
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says, and a clean, tidy woman, so I dare say they have 
made the poor fellow pretty comfortable." 

" Quite a romantic little story 1 " said Katia " Now he 
should fall in love with the lighthouse girl, and then it 
would be complete." 

" Nonsense, my dear," said Mrs. Stuart. " Mr. Miller is 
far above the Manlinsons' daughter, and too sensible, I 
believe, to allow any romantic feeling of gratitude to lead 
him into such an unsuitable connection." 

" Mr. Miller is a gentleman, I know," said Katie, " but 
you have no idea, mamma, how much like a lady Hazel 
Manlinson is ! I don't mean that she dresses finely, and 
tries to look like one, like some of the ridiculous girls we 
see in the streets, but she really has the face, and manner, 
and tongue of a lady ; hasn't she, Constance ? " 

"Yes, really," answered Constance. "She isn't in the 
least like other people of her station ; she is as refined- 
looking as possible." 

"It is a pity," said Mrs. Stuart, thoughtfully. " I am 
always sorry when there is that difference between children 
and their parents, for I don't think it is so happy and 
pleasant for either. However, I hope this girl's future 
won't be spoilt by her present training, I'm sure. You 
might go and see this young fellow, Walter ; don't you think 
80? Mr. and Mrs. Roper can't get so far, and Mr. Jervis 
is away for his holiday. He must be very lonely, I am 
afraid." 

" Well, I had been thinking about it," said Mr. Stuart. 
" Auriol was talking of walking over to Perilpoint in a 
day or two; they say there are fine specimens of the 
' Crowned Eolus ' to be found there. We will perhaps go 
together. Auriol is a nice fellow." 

" Oh, papa 1 " said Katia " He is a great deal too much 
of a bookworm 1 He does nothing but sit and think of 
his books, and if you meet him out anywhere, he doesn't 
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know in the least how to talk. He is as dull as possible. 
I don't like such shy, nervous people ; they are no fun, and 
ought not to go out into society." 

*' Kather hard upon them ! ^ said Mr. Stuart. " But I 
beg leave to differ from you, Katie. Mr. Auriol is by no 
means 'dull.' He may be shy in ladies' company — for 
ladies are sometimes overwhelming, and a solitary bachelor 
must become accustomed to them by degrees — ^but I assure 
you he is a most interesting companion, and not at 
all given to reminding his friends that he is a senior 
wrangler.** 

" Well, papa, I will give up trying to make him talk," 
said Katie, *' and will listen to his conversations with you 
instead ; then I may get to like him better. Are you going 
to ask him to our next ' Musical Evening,* mamma ? " 

'' Yes, I think so,'* said Mrs. Stuart ; *' papa says he has 
musical taste& Did you call at the Tower this afternoon, 
Constance ? How is Miss Evelyn's cold ?** 

"It is better," said Constance. "Lilian is away from 
home now ; Miss Raymond didn't say where, but she doesn't 
expect her back just yet.'* 

"We won't have our party till she comes, will we, 
mamma ? " asked Katie. " Lilian sings so nicely, we must 
have her. And Mr. Everard — you said you would ask him 
this time, mamma.'* 

" So I did,'* said Mrs. Stuart, " and I will keep my 
word. Poor Mr. Everard ! I fear his has been a sad 
life ! " 

" 1 think it has," said Constance, " for Hazel Manlinson 
told Lilian that he lost his friends when he became poor. 
Horrid friends they must have been ! But I suppose they 
seemed all right enough at first. I wonder how he lost 
his money? I don't believe it was through extrava- 
gance." 

" Well, I don't know," said Katie. « If all his friends 
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deserted himi I shouldn't think they would have done it 
withoDt a reason." 

" ' When fortune, in her shift and change of mood, 
Sparns down her late belovM, all his dependnnts 
Which labonred after him to the moantain-top, 
Even on their hands and knees, let him slip down, 
Not one accompanying his declining foot/ " 

quoted Mr. Stuart. ** There are friends of that sort, Katie, 
and one doesn't always find them x>ut while fortune is in 
her good mood ; but let her change her tune, and I fear there 
are plenty of people who don't care to accompany their 
friends' 'declining foot^' but who, having reached the 
< mountain-top,' stay there, and enjoy themselves, forgetting 
that they were once at the bottom themselves, and may fall 



again." 



"Well, of course, those were never true friends," said 
Katie, " I think people ought to find out whether their 
friends are true or not before they trust them ; I should, I 
know." 

"You don't always do that," said Mr. Stuart. "You 
don't know much of the world after all, Katie, my dear, 
though you are inclined to think you do. I knew a man 
who was an exceedingly good judge of character, and who 
was deceived entirely in one who had been, as he thought, 
his dearest friend. It is one of the greatest trials one has 
to bear, losing faith in a friend ; but I assure you, it is a 
trial the wisest man may experience, Katie, though yowr 
wisdom shakes its head." 

" Ah well 1 " said Katie, " I will give Mr. Everard credit 
for not having deserved to lose his friends. I like him 
now, shabby clothes and alL" 

" Because they haven't been quite so shabby lately," said 
Constance, with a smile. 

"I haven't seen much diflference," said Katie. "Then 
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you will really go and see Mr. Miller, papa 1 I am sore 
he must be very lonely out there in the lighthouse/' 

"Yes, I shall go and see him," said Mr. Stuart. "I 
liked the young fellow ; and he might be glad to have a few 
books lent him, when he is able to read. I dare say the 
Manlinsons' stock is small." 

"Francis and I will walk over there some day," said 
Gonstanoa " Francis took a fancy to Mr. Miller. How 
this accident has spoilt his holiday ! and I dare say it is not 
a very long one. I wonder what made him take to the 
organ business. He looks sach a gentleman.'' 

"Well, making organs is much more interesting than 
making wine," said Katie, " and Dr. Kirby's son went into 
the wine trade, and he is a gentleman. I believe Mr. 
Miller is too. Perhaps he has had misfortunes. I feel 
dreadfully curious about people, mamma ! and it is very 
provoking, because none of you will sympathise with me. 
I am as curious as possible about this Mr. Miller, and about 
Lilian Thursfield too, for she as much as confessed to me 
one day that there was a secret in the family. I would 
give anything to find it out ! And Constance doesn't care 
to in the least; she is quite content with saying that 
it is no business of ours 1 " 

" Well, it isn't," said Constance. " If Lilian wished us 
to know it, she would tell us, and I cMt feel particularly 
curious about it. Many people don't care to tell every- 
thing about themselves to everybody else — especially to 
individuals like you, Katie, who would make up a romance 
out of something very simple. And I don't see why we 
should be so curious about Mr. Miller at all, when we know 
how many people come to Pointhaven in the year, just for 
the beautiful scenery and fine air." 

" But he has broken his arm, and is shut up in the light- 
house," said Katie, " and things like that don't happen to 
ordinary people. And when there is a beautiful and very 
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uncommon sort of girl in the lighthouse, of coarse one must 
make a romance. Yon are so prosy, Constance ! " 

" Don't say things of that sort to anybody else, Katie," 
said Mrs. Stuart, " for they might make mischiei I should 
have a very low opinion of that lighthouse girl if she 
entrapped a young man, so far above her in position, into 
falling in love with her. I feel a special interest in Mr. 
Miller. I thought him so particularly clever and intelligent, 
when I saw him last year, and he has such a good as well 
as pleasant face. I was quite struck with it." 

^*0h, I won't make any mischief, mamma, dear," said 
Katie. " You know I must talk to somebody, and I think 
it is best to talk at home, lest my tongue should rattle too 
fast when I am with other peopla I shouldn't like to shock 
theniy but here, you know, you all understand well enough 
what I mean. When I am looking forward to being 
married in three months, like Constance, I shall be very 
sober^ and give up making romances." 

Constance's face flushed, and a very happy smile came 
over it, as she glanced at her sister. It was true that in 
three months' time she was to become the wife of Francis 
Winterton. He had obtained a living in a pleasant country 
town only a few miles from Pointhaven, and there was now 
no reason for deferring the wedding any longer. In her 
quiet fashion, Constance was very happy, and much looking 
forward to the time when she would join Mr. Winterton at 
Stonecroft, and assist him in his new labours as vicar of a 
large parish. Her father and mother dreaded the thought of 
losing her ; she had been so helpful to them in every way 
since the time of her leaving school, and at present Katie 
did not show much sign of taking up her sister's work with 
any amount of interest. However, they hoped that when 
Constance had really left them, Elatie's interest in parish 
work would develop itself, for she was a good child, with 
all her chattering and romantic notions, and when left to 
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herself would no doubt become more wouaiily aad depend- 
able. Katie was very outspoken, and, as she often told her 
parents, it wag the " worst part of her which oaine to the 
top." Underneath her somewhat giddy exterior there was 
a great deal of earnestness and right feeling, which, they 
believed, would in iU turn " come to the top " some day. 



OHAPTEE XXIU. 

"With all nif heart I'll sit and lieur Iter aiiig." 



y IV. 



£ RTHUR and Lilian Thursfield found their in. 
prisonmeat in the lighthouse very delightful, 
when Arthur was well enough to come down- 
stairs and get out upon the rocks and 
breathe the freah sea air. It was mild weather for No- 
vember, the October storms having been followed by bright 
sunshine and soft, pleasant wind, which enabled Arthur and 
his sister to spend hours out of doors, and fay degrees, as the 
former grew stronger, to explore the rocks to their heart's 
content. The little sitting-room had been given up to their 
use, having been specially adorned by Hazel, after her own 
fashion, for the reception of visitors, and there also they 
spent manypleasanthourstogether.reading or chatting, when 
it rained, or was too cold to stay out long. Hazel was glad 
when Arthur came down, and was able to walk out and see 
the beauties of Perilpoint — the seaweed-covered peaks, with 
the foam dashing over them, and the shells and curious sea- 
creatures, which were her own delight. She felt sure that 
he would ei^joy them, and love them as she did herself and 
she wished that she were in Lilian's place, that she might have 
the pleasure of pointing them out to him, and hearing how 
much they delighted him. She often watched him and his 
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sister from a secure hiding-place in the rocks, as they paced 
up and down together, or clambered down to the water's 
edge, and sat there at the foot of the rocks when the tide 
was low. She thought they seemed so happy together, and 
she envied Lilian for having such a brother as Mr. Miller — 
or Mr. ThwrsJUldy as she now called him to herself. She 
wished she had such a brother, and spent hours in thinking 
over all she would say to him, and all they would talk about 
together. She felt sad and lonely, as she watched the two 
who seemed so happy and contented in each other's 
company She had no one to sympathise with her and love 
her just as Mr. Thursfield loved his sister. Her fathers 
and mother's love was different ; there was not much 
sympathy in it While Hazel knew that they loved her 
dearly, and were proud of her, she also knew that there was 
a perpetual barrier between herself and them, and she felt 
as if the barrier were in herself. She could not feel or 
think as they did, or be satisfied with the things which 
satisfied them ; her life seemed to want so much more to 
fill it than theirs did, and her own love for them sometimes 
dissatisfied her. She did love them very much, but it did 
not feel, she thought, like the love she had read of and 
heard of between parents and children. Her parents did 
not understand her, and therefore could not sympathise 
with her, or be companions to her, and she felt as if she 
could love them so much better if they did. She felt that 
love could not be perfect without sympathy, and so her 
love for her father and mother could not be perfect, and 
she was vexed, and often thought she must be very wicked 
not to feel that perfect love for a father and mother who 
were so good and kind to her. If only she had some one 
young like herself to be a companion to her — some one 
who could be to her as Mr. Thursfield was to his sister — how 
delightful it would be 1 Miss Lilian always looked so proud 
of her brother, and liked so much to wait on him, and do all 
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she could for hiui, and Hazel would have liked to do the 
same. She envied Lilian her sisterly privileges, and then 
felt ashamed of herself, that she, a lighthouse girl, should 
dare to wish for any special notice or kindness from a 
gentleman like Mr. Thursfield. Only when he had talked 
to her about the organ in St Mary's Church, and had 
played it to her, it had been so pleasant 1 And she had 
been so intensely happy — ^so scUisfied — just while that hour 
lasted, that she could not help wishing for a little bit more 
happiness of the same kind. 

Kow and then she and Lilian had a pleasant day 
together, for Arthur sometimes went out with Manlinson 
for a day upon the water — ^which did him good — when he 
was not strong enough to walk much. And while he was 
away, Lilian called Hazel into the sitting-room, and they 
spent some happy hours together over books and drawing. 
Lilian had a good deal of taste for the latter, and Hazel 
was very much interested in this new study; she had 
always thought it must be very delightful to make pictures, 
but Mr. Everard could not help her in thai branch of study, 
and it was an intense interest and amusement to her to sit 
by Lilian at the parlour- window and watch her as she 
sketched the sea, and the little comer of the beach 
which was visible, with the fishing-huts and bright-coloured 
dresses of the fishwives to set otf the picture, and the 
little tossing boats in the bay, or else the white sails 
gleaming in the distance, far away across the water. 
And sometimes, while Lilian sketched. Hazel read to her, 
and then they talked over what they read, and Lilian 
explained what Hazel could not understand. But she 
found that her pupil had a very quick understanding, and 
often asked questions which were too deep for her to 
answer. 

"I can't tell you that. Hazel," she said one day, in 
answer to one of the girl's questions; "you must wait 
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till Arthur comes home, and I will ask him. He knows 
much more than I do." 

''It must be very nice to have a brother/' said Hazel, 
with a wistful sigh. " I wish I had one — one I could talk 
to, just as you talk to your brother 1 It seems so pleasant" 

Lilian smiled brightly. " It is very pleasant,'' she said. 
" I don't know what I should do without my brother. It 
is such a treat to me to be here, spending this time with 
)dm, for I see so little of hira now." 

" Then I am glad he came here," said Hazel, " for per- 
haps if he had been taken anywhere else your aunt would 
not have allowed you to come and nurse him, would she, 
Miss Lilian ? " 

" I would have come, somehow, wherever he had been," 
said Lilian ; " but it is much pleasanter here, where we are 
so little troubled with visitors, and I can so well hide my- 
self ! It was very kind of Mr. Stuart to come and see my 
brother the other day ; how little he thought that I was in 
the lighthouse too ! " 

Hazel laughed. " No one shall find out that you have been 
here. Miss Lilian,'' she said. '*I will never tell, and neither 
will father or mother. But, Miss Lilian, will your aunt not 
forgive your brother some day 1 " 

" I don't know," said Lilian, sadly ; " wo hope so, but we 
don't think she will yet. She was very angry with him for 
going into the organ business, and she can't get over it ; 
but it was his duty to earn all the money he could, and he 
could not have earned any for years if he had gone to the 
University, as she wished. You must not tell anybody 
what I say to you, Hazel, but we want to save up a great 
deal of money — my brother and I — for a very special pur- 
pose. I can't tell you what it is — ^it is a secret." 

" And will you get enough soon, do you think ? " asked 

Hazel, wistfully. " I wish I could help you, Miss Lilian ! " 

''We shan't have enough yet for some long time," 

a-16 
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answered Lilian ; " but we hope in a few years we shall be 
able to do what we want. Arthitr is so good, and gives up 
so much — too much, I tell him ; for I can't bear to think 
of his having so few comforts, when I have so many. I am 
quite glad of this change and rest for him, now the danger 
is over, and I am not frightened any longer." 

" He looks very good,'* said Hazel, earnestly, " and I am 
very glad he is getting well. It is a good thing he is fond 
of the sea, isn't it. Miss Lilian? for father says he will 
soon get strong when he has been out with him a few more 
times for a day on the water. Look, there is the boat 
coming back, a long, long way off. I always know father's 
boat ; I have watched for it so often. I will go and light 
the lamps, for it is getting dark, and then Mr. Thursfield 
will see how pretty the lights look in the distance. They 
look so warm and bright, Miss Lilian, when you are a long 
way out at sea, and it is getting cold and dark ; and then, 
as you get nearer and nearer, the light gets bigger and 
brighter, till you get right into the red waves.. I used to 
like rowing through those red waves when I was little ; I 
used to ca]l them the ' Red Sea.' " 

Lilian laughed. " I think I should like to row through 
them now," she said. ^' I will come and see you light the 
lamps, and we will go out on the gallery to watch the boat 
come in. Do you often go out with your father, Hazel ? " 

"Often in the summer," said Hazel. "Sometimes he 
goes with several other men, and of course I don't go then, 
but when he is alone I like to go. Once I was out all 
night with him, and there was a storm — ^not a very bad 
one, and there was no danger, Either said, so I liked it 
The sea was so grand. Miss Lilian, and the boat felt such a 
tiny thing on the great waves ! I remember father tied me 
to the mast, so that the wind should not blow me over, it 
was so strong ! " 

"I should have been afraid," said Lilian. *'I am not 
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brave like yon, and I am a very bad sailor ; I should not 
like at all to be out in a storm. I only like being on the 
water when it is quite calm, as it is on hot summer day&" 

<' I don't ccune for it then,'' said Hazel ; *' it is no fun. I 
suppose I have learnt not to be afraid of the water from 
having always lived so close to it I am only afraid of 
shipwrecks. When I think of them I am so frightened 
that I can't bear to look at the water. Sometimes I think 
I must have seen a dreadful shipwreck when I was a very 
little child, for I seem to remember something — something 
very, very far away ; but when I ask mother, she tells me 
I am always fancying things. Only that doesn't feel like a 
fancy, because it frightens me." 

"Don't think about it," said Lilian; "nobody likes to 
think of shipwrecks ; they are very dreadful, I think. See, 
the boat will soon be in. How pretty the lighted water 
is!" 

" What did you do with yourself all yesterday, Water- 
lily?" asked Arthur, as he and his sister strolled arm-in- 
arm about the rocks the following morning. "I was so 
sleepy when I came in last night, after all that sea air, that 
I don't believe I spoke half-a-dozen words to you, did I ? " 

"I don't think you did," answered Lilian, laughing. 
" Tou looked too tired to do anything but sleep. I had a 
very pleasant day, talking to Hazel, and reading with her. 
She is so clever, Arthur 1 I can't imagine where she got 
her ideas from. Her father and mother are very good sort 
of people, but they don't know much. Sometimes I can't 
believe that Hazel belongs to them ; she is so different." 

"I am glad you have been helping her," said Arthur. 
" Where does she hide herself all day 9 I hardly ever have 
a glimpse of her, except when she is sent in to wait on us." 

" She wanders about here on the rocks a good deal when 
she isn't helping her mother," said Lilian. "I see her 
sometimes hidden away in a comer, watching us with a 
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most wistful face. I think she longs for a companion, poor 
girl ; of course her father and mother are no companions 
to her." 

"Is that her voice?" asked Arthur, suddenly. "Isn't 
that some one singing 1 " 

"Yes, that is Hazel," said Lilian. "She often sings; 
she has a beautiful voice. I know where she is. Gome 
this way and you will hear her ; she makes songs of her 
own sometimes — such pretty ones.'' 

They moved quietly to the edge of the rocks in the direc- 
tion of the voice, and looking down, saw the lighthouse 
maiden sitting on a rocky perch overhanging the water, 
her brown locks tossing in the wind, which had uncere^ 
moniously pulled them down over her shoulders, and her 
face resting on her hand, as she gazed out over the water, 
and sang her own songa 

"Sit down a few minutes," whispered Lilian; "the 
wind isn't cold, and here is a shelt-ered seat under this rock. 
I want you to hear her sing." 

"She has a beautiful voice, certainly," said Arthur, 
when the song was finished j « it is so rich and musical, 
and full of expression. Do you say it is a song of her own, 
Lily 1 " 

"Yes," answered Lilian; "I have heard her sing it 
before. Listen ! this is another of her own she is begin- 
ning." 

"She looks like a mermaid sitting there, half in the 
water, with her long hair flowing," whispered Arthur, with 
a smile. " Isn't it a shame to listen like this behind her 
back 1 I wonder what she would say if she knew. Her 
voice ought to be cultivated, and yet I don't know if it 
would be more delightful then than it is now. Lily, 
we didn't bargain to hear morning concerts free of charge ! " 
" No," said Lilian, " but I have often wanted you to 
hear Hazel sing ; I knew you would enjoy it. She really 
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has a wonderful love of music, Arthur, and I am very glad 
Mr. Everard is teaching her, though a great many people 
blame him for it.^' 

"They know nothing about it,'' said Arthur, rather 
shortly. " In that one half-hour which I spent with her 
in St. Mary's, I could tell she was no ordinary girl, and 
ought not to be treated like ona I saw what an intense 
love she had for music. Tou should have seen her face 
while I was playing I I think it is utterly absurd to teach 
servant girls to play the piano, and anything of that sort, 
and wrong, tooj but in this case it is quite different The 
usual rules of life don't apply to this girl, as far as I 
can see." 

" No, not in the least," said Lilian. " I stand up very 
strongly in defence of Mr. Everard, I assure you, and I am 
getting Constance and Katie Stuart to be on my side by 
degrees. Gome away now; the concert is over, and she 
will see us." 

Quite unaware that her songs had been heard. Hazel 
presently sprang up the rocks, and without seeing Arthur 
and Lilian, who had wandered on in the opposite direction, 
ran back to the lighthouse, to put her unruly locks in order, 
before going to Mr. Everard. 

*^ Off again, lass 1 " said her mother. " What hast been 
after out there, nigh again the £shes 1 " 

**I've only been singing, mother," said Hazel, " and now 
I'm going to the town for my lessons, and to help Mr. 
Everard. Do you want anything in the town, mother? 
I'm going over the bay, so I can easily bring back any- 
thing you want in the boat." 

"I don't think there's anything wanted," said her 
mother. "Stay, you'd better run into the parlour, and 
look in the cupboard. Maybe Miss Lilian will be wanting 
some more of that jelly for her brother, and you can bring 
what is wanted." 
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'^ Is she there, mother ? '* asked Hazel. 

"No, they're out, both of 'em, walking up towards the 
cliff," said Mrs. Manlinson. " Here, take this basket, and 
bring me a few fresh eggs, if you can get 'em; Mr. 
Thursfield likes 'em. He's lookin' a good bit better, don't 
ye think?" 

" Oh yes 1 " said EEazel, " ever so much better 1 I think 
he has looked better ever since Miss Lilian came." 

" Well, she's a sweet young lady, sure enough," said Mrs. 
Manlinson, "so affable-like and gentle, and I'm sure her 
kindness to you is wonderful, Hazel, child ! And the 
young gentleman — well, there, he m a gentleman, and that's 
all about it, and it's a pleasure to have to wait on him. 
Do folks ask you questions when you go into the town 1 " 

"Not many," said HazeL "I don't stop to speak to 
anybody, and if the girls call after me I don't answer 
them j they are rude, and I don't like them. Mr. Thurs- 
field's affairs are no business of theirs, and I don't talk 
about them to anybody, mother." 

" That's a good lass," said Mrs. Manlinson, approvingly, 
"only don't ye be settin' up your head above all your 
neighbours ; you knoijtr, child, you haven't got no call to do 
that. What makes you so proud, lassie, ehl" 

" I don't think I'm proud, mother," said Hazel, slowly ; 
" I don't mean to be ; but I don't feel as if I want to stop 
and talk to all the girls as I go along the streets. I don't 
want to do it, mother, and I never think about it. I never 
have anything to say to them." 

"Well, you're a queer one," said her mother, affec- 
tionately. " I don't care for you to talk to 'em, for they 
ain't much good, some of them girls, only folks say you're 
proud, and I don't care for 'em to say it. I don't know as 
it ain't a bit true, though I Well, run off with you, and 
mind you're back in time to get Miss Thursfield's tea 
ready, for you can make it look pretty-like. I seems 
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clumsy about them things, and can't do 'em like gentlefolk 
can — settin' out tables and such like." 

Hazel ran o£^ and Arthur and Lilian saw her, a few 
minutes afterwards, rowing across the bay, and heard her 
singing aa she went ^ 

"She must have a very jolly life in some ways," said 
Arthur. " 1 should like it — all the boating and climbing, 
and the freedom of this wild place. One feels delightfully 
free out here, < Monarch of all one surveys,' in fact" 

" Yes," said Lilian, " I like it immensely, and I know 
she does too; but she is lonely. You see she has no 
friends; the people her father and mother associate with 
are no friends to her. Gome, we must go in; you look 
tired. How does your arm feel to-day % " 

'* Oh, better," said Arthur. " I must not. stay here 
much longer, Lilian ; I can't afford it. You see there are 
my lodgings waiting for me all this time, and I have to 
pay for them ; I can't afford two establishments ! " 

" Aunt Winifred ought to have you at the Tower, and 
take care of you till you are quite strong and well," said 
Lilian. " You can't work yet ; your arm isn't well enough 
for that, and Dr. Lane says you are not to exert yourself 
in the least, till you have lost this pain in your side. You 
can't leave this place just yet." 

" I must very soon," persisted Arthur. " There is some 
work which I shall soon be able to do. I have my right 
arm to use, and I can write and draw plans, and anything 
of that sort I shall be off next week." 

"Well, don't talk about it yet," said Lilian; "let us 
enjoy ourselves as long as we can. I expect Aunt Evelyn 
will come again to-morrow, if it is fine. How good and 
kind she is i Do you think Mr. Stuart suspected anything 
the other day, Arthur f " 

" Not the least," answered Arthur. " I parried his 
questions splendidly, I assure you, and he is too much of a 
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gentleman to worry one about one's private concerns. 
Whatever cariosity he might feel, he didn't show very much. 
I like Mr. Stuart, and that Mr. Auriol is a clever fellow. 
Vicar of AU Sainte*, isn't he ? " 

" Yes," said Lilian ] *' he has only been here a little while. 
I haven't seen him yet, except in the street, or on the 
beach, when he hasn't seen me. I shall see him at the 
Stuarts' musical parties, I suppose ; they say he is musical" 

*< Very," said Arthur, '^ he and I got on capitally. I shall 
go and see Mr. Everard before I leave Pointhaven. My 
fingers are burning to play the organ, Lily I I shall get the 
key of St. Mary's, and go and play with one hand some day 
soon i Did I tell you I have great hopes of being appointed 
organist of St. Margaret's — the church I attend generally 
in London ] " 

" No, you never told me," said Lilian. " That will be 
splendid, and will help you very much, won't it ? " 

"Yes, it's a good appointment," said Arthur. "The 
organist is going to resign at Ghristraas, and I have 
almost been promised that I shall succeed him. Then who 
knows that by-and-by I shall not give recitals on my free 
Saturday afternoons, aiid make my fortune 1 " 

" I wish you could ! " said Lilian, earnestly. " And then, 
when your work is done, surely we shall be happy at last i 
Oh, Arthur, if mother could know when it was done, how 
glad she would be ! '' 

"I am glad she is safe and happy in heaven," said 
Arthur, sadly, " and out of all this pain and troubla She 
had enough, and that last disgrace would have broken her 
heart. But, God helping me, I will make reparation." 

Lilian looked lovingly at her brother's face, now flushed 
with emotion, and thought it had never looked so noble and 
beautiful She pressed his arm silently, and they went 
indoors together. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Tliera is a kind of character ia tliy life 
Tbat to the oWrver doth thy liiBtory fully unfold." 

—Meaxiwefor Measure. 

{RTHTJR climbed the narrow stairs that even- 
iDg to have a chat with the lighthouse-keeper 
while he lighted his lamps, but on pushing 
open the door he found Hazel at work upon 
them instead. 

" Is this your work, Hazel V he said. " What a. number 
of occupations you have I My sister did not see you come 
hack from the town, and she is thinking you will be 



"I have only just come back," said Hazel, rather'shyly. 
" I do this work for father when he is out ; he lets me do 
it because I like it. Father haa gone to Marston's Ferry 
to see Cousin Jack." 

" Wasn't Marston's Perry a great smuggling place some 
years ago)" asked Arthur, "Tour Cousin Jack isn't a 
smuggler, is he ) " 

" No," answered Hazel, laughing, "he is a sailor. He 
used to say that he would be a smuggler, when he was a 
little boy, and I thought I should too, because it seemed 
such fun to live in caves. There are great caves at 
Marston's Ferry. Have you seen them, sir t " 
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" No," said Arthur ; '* I must try and get over to see them 
before I go away from here. Tell me about them." 

*' They are in a great ridge of rock running out into the 
sea^ something like these Perilpoint rocks," explained 
Hazel, " only the Marston Ferry rocks are not so dangerous. 
There are caves running underneath them, nearly all the 
way, and the smugglers used to live in them and hide their 
goods there. Marston was the head of the smugglers ; he 
was a very brave, bold man, but very wicked, and every- 
body was afraid of him for miles round. He and his men 
used to ferry themselves across the water, from the caves to 
the village, when they wanted to sell their goods, and that 
is why the place is called Marston's Ferry." 

" Were they not afraid of being caught and taken up % " 
asked Arthur. 

"No," she answered; "the people in the village were 
nearly all smugglers at that time, or had friends who 
were smugglers, and they used to take the goods and 
sell them, and think nothing about it. Then at last a 
coastguard station was built, and the smugglers were caught 
and imprisoned, and there have not been any there now for a 
number of years. But the people are very rough and 
ignorant still, and will generally steal anything they can 
lay their hands on." 

" So I should imagine," said Arthur. " I must certainly 
visit the smugglers' caves before I go back to London. 
How does one goto Marston's Ferry — by train?" 

" You can go by train, or walk," said Hazel ; " but the 
pleasantest way is by water. Will you let my father 
row you over some day, sir ? He would be very glad to 
do it." 

" Yes, I should like that best," said Arthur ; " 111 ask 
him when he comes home. Hazel, I have never yet thanked 
you for the help you gave me when I met with my 
accident. If it had not been for your passing that way, I 
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might have died before anyone came to me. I have often 
thought of it^ and wished to thank you for what you did 
for me." 

'<I think Crod sent me to help you," said Hazel, blushing, 
" I was a long time making up my mind whether I should 
go out that day for my lessons, because it was so stormy. 
But I did not do much for you, you know, sir." 

'* Yes, you did," said Arthur, smiling, ''and I am grate- 
ful to you for having had me brought down here to the 
lighthouse, if for nothing else. If you had run the other 
way, and called somebody to help me, who would have 
taken me off into the town, I should not have been able to 
have my sister with me, most likely. And I have so much 
enjoyed myself here, since I have been able to get out, that 
I shall be quite sorry to leave Ferilpoint." 

Hazel looked up wistfully, and her eyes said that she 
would be sorry. Arthur could not help thinking what 
beautiful expressive eyes they were. 

" I have only missed my music," he continued, " but 
your waves have pretty well satisfied me. I like their 
musia" 

" So do I," said Hazel, her eyes sparkling ; " I think it 
is beautiful. But I wish we had an organ here, sir, so that 
you could play and I could listen." 

Arthur laughed. ^*You are learning to play yourself, 
are you not ? " he said " What makes you love music so 
much % Your father and mother don't care particularly for 
things of that sort, do they % '' 

*' No, sir," said Hazel, sadly, shaking her head, '' at least 
they can do without them, and they don't know why I 
can't, toa But I ccmH — and it makes me miserable, some- 
times." 

"Why miserable]" asked Arthur; "as you can learn 
music now yourself, doesn't it make you happy ? " 

" Oh, yes," cried Hazel, eagerly ; "only that when I come 
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home, and tell father and mother about what I have been 
learning, and about the beautiful music Mr. Everard plays 
to me, and they don't understand it, nor why it makes me 
happy, then I feel miserable. It is so hard to keep nice 
things all to yourself, and have nobody to talk to about 
them ! '' 

" Poor child 1 '' said Arthur, compassionately — ^with the 
superiority of twenty-one years over seventeen. " I know 
it is hard, for I have often felt it myself. But don't you 
talk to my sister sometimes 1 I am sure she would listen, 
and sjonpathise too, and.be glad to help you, if you wanted 
help." 

" Miss Lilian is very kind to me,'' said Hazel, earnestly, 
hastily brushing away the tears which had started to her 
eyes, " and she does help me — only, of course, I don't see 
her so very often, and then I get miserable, because there is 
no one at home to care about the things I care for. Do you 
think it is wicked of me to feel like that ? Sometimes I am 
afraid it is, because father and mother are very, very kind 
to me, and let me do just what I like ; but I don't seem 
able to help it." 

^< I don't think it is wicked," said Arthur, half -smiling ; 
"I think it is natural. But who is your Cousin Jack 
whom you mentioned a little while ago ? Isn't he any good 
to talk to ? " 

Hazel shook her head, with a smila " Not about things 
of that sort," she said. ** He is always scolding me because 
I care for such things. He hates my books, and is always 
cross when he sees them." 

"Then I wouldn't have anything to say to him," said 
Arthur ; " I think that is too bad. So you have got far 
beyond the barrel-organs now. Hazel ? " 

She laughed, with a half- wistful glance at him. 

**I know what other organs are like now," she said; 
" Oh, sir, I have never stopped thanking you in my heart 
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for playing to me that day in the church. I had never 
heard such beautiful music before, and I can hear it still, 
whenever I t^nk about it Only I have wanted to hear it 
again reallyy ever since, and it teases me ! '' 

''Mr. Everard can play better than I," said Arthur, 
looking into the girFs sparkling eyes with very bright ones 
of his own. '* I thought you heard him sometimes 1 '' 

" Yes, I do, every Sunday," said Hazel ; " but his organ 
isn't so beautiful, and neither is the one in the Town Hall, 
where he has recitals, so his music can't sound quite so 
grand as yours did; but he does play very beautifully. 
Don't you like Mr. Everard, sir 1 " 

" Very much," answered Arthur, " what little I have 
seen of him. I shall go and see him before I leave Point- 
haven. What are you writing out for him now 1 " 

« May I show it to you ? " said Hazel ; " it is beautiful. 
It is an anthem, and I am going to begin copying it out 
nicely to-night." 

" I should like very much to see it," said Arthur ; " I 
will come and look at it after tea, and I should like to see 
your music-books too, if you will show them to me. I want 
to see what you are learning. How do you manage about 
Mr. Everard's music? Can you play it to him when 
you have written it, so that he can tell whether you have 
done it right or not ] " 

" Yes, I can play things now," said Hazel, colouring ; " I 
mean easy things, and slowly, you know, sir. I can't play 
them very well yet, but it seems to get easier every day. 
Do you think I shall ever be able to play beautifully 1 " she 
added, eagerly. '' You see I did not begin till I was so 
old ! " 

" You are not very old, are you ? " said Arthur. " Just 
seventeen, are you not? But Hazel, when you can play 
beautifully, and when you know a great many of the things 
you are so anxious to learn, what are you going to do 1 " 
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Hazel started, and the x^olour came and went in her face. 
Then she looked up at him with a wistful, imploring face. 

" I don't know," she said, hesitatingly. " I know they 
will always make me happier, but I don't like to think 
about what is going to happen to me. Oh, sir ! " she went 
on, excitedly, ** yon don't think I ought to give them all 
op, do you 1 Oh, please don't say that ! " 

" If I did think so, I should hardly have the heart to say 
it, when you look at me with such a face," said Arthur, 
half smiling, and feeling dazzled as he looked at it, more 
beautiful than ever, with the flush of excitement on the 
cheeks, and the great dark eyes glittering through tears. 
"But, Hazel, put away those tears. I donH think any- 
thing of the kind, and if yon love these things so much, it 
must be right for you to enjoy them, if you can. I ought 
not to have troubled you by asking that question — ^it was 
not my business. Our future is in higher hands than our 
own, isn't it? and we need not worry ourselves about it. 
Whatever is right will come, we may be sure of that." 

"Yes," said Hazel, struggling against the tears which 
were not inclined to be driven back, " I know — I like to 
think of that. But I feel so puzzled sometimes — and then 
I wish I were just like father and mother, and felt just as 
they do. I think it worries them, because I am such a 
queer sort of girl, and I can't help it ! I have tried some- 
times to forget all about music, and tried not to wonder 
about things I can't understand, and to think about my 
work all day, like mother, but I can't do it. I feel just as 
if I should fly right away somewhere — as if I couldn't h4>ld 
myself any longer. And then I wish I was somebody else, 
and not a lighthouse girl, and people say I am proud and 
conceited ! " 

" No, you are not," said Arthur, decidedly. " But Hazel, 
I can't help you ; I wish I could. I don't know what 
makes vou have these queer feelings." 
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"I have felt much better since Mr. Everard has been 
teaching roe, and since Miss Lilian has been so kind/' said 
Hazel, gratefully. Then, blushing deeply, she added — 
" Please forgive me, sir, for talking to you like this 1 I 
have forgotten again. It is so funny to forget who you are. 
But Miss Lilian tells me I may forget, when I talk to her, 
because then I feel so much happier." 

Then you may forget with me, too," said Arthur, laughing. 
I am not angry with you ; I like to hear what you say. Hazel. 
I have a trouble too, and I think mine must be greater than 
yours. Lilian and I have had a great trouble for a long while, 
and though we are hoping to remove it in time, we can never 
quite forget it. Hazel, if you must love somebody, and 
yet can't honour and respect him, or even like to think of 
him ; don't you think ih<U must feel dreadful ? " 

"Yes," said Hazel, shuddering, "that must be worse 
than anything ! I am so sorry." She broke ofi^ but the 
Isjce of wistful sympathy which she raised to his spoke 
more than words. 

" That is our trouble," said Arthur, gravely, but he said 
no more, and Hazel could not ask. 

"Mine isn't like that," she said; "mine is only a selfish 
trouble, all about myself. Please don't think I am very 
discontented, sir 1 It isn't that." 

" I know," said Arthur, kindly ; " I don't think anything 
of the kind. I shall come and see the music after tea, and 
all your books too,, if your mother will let me in." 

"She will do that," said Hazel, smiling; "she will be 
proud to see you, sir. I must run down now, and get your 
tea ready." 

That evening was a wonderfully happy one. Arthur 
was so much interested in Mr. Everard's music, and in dis- 
covering Hazel's knowledge upon the subject of music in 
general, that the time passed far more rapidly than he was 
aware of ; and Hazel herself was in a trance of delight 
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The shyness which she at first felt when he began to turn 
over her books, and look at her carefully copied sheets of 
music, soon vanished, and gave way to a feeling of intense 
enjoyment in his sympathy with her work, and of wonder- 
ing admiration at the ease with which he explained away 
difficulties, almost making her forget that they had ever 
existed. Lilian pc^eped in now and then, anxious to see 
that Arthur was not over-tiring himself, and was amused 
at the animated conversation going on, and at the intensely 
interested faces of the talkers. "Coming in a minute,'' 
Arthur said once or twice, but the minute proved a long 
one, and the evening was pretty well gone when he entered 
the sitting-room, saying — 

" That girl is a complete puzzle to me, Lily 1 To think 
that she belongs to those Manlinsons, who, good and kind- 
hearted people as they are, have very little more learning 
or refinement than any of their neighbours, is such a 
curious idea that I can't take it in ! Really, Lily, I had not 
talked to Hazel five minutes before I had entirely forgotten 
that we were not equals. I don't believe though *^ 

*^ What ? " asked Lilian, as he stopped short. 

" You will laugh if I tell you," he answered, " and tell 
me I am romantic and foolish. But I can't help it if t am. 
And if my idea doesn't prove the right one some day I 
shall be very much astonished." 

Lilian looked inquiringly at her brother for a few 
seconds, and then exclaimed — 

"I know what you mean, Arthur. I know what your 
idea is. Do you know I have had it too sometimes, only I 
don't know whether really to believe in it or not. It seems 
like it, certainly, only I don't quite see how it can be. I 
had been indulging in that romance one afternoon, but it 
was all overthrown by something Manlinson himself said. 
He wouldn't have said what he did, Arthur, if what you 
think is true." 
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" I don't know/' said Arthur. " He may not know, you 
see ; he was a sailor, and very seldom at home, and it might 
have happened somehow. Lilian, I can't believe anything 
else. It isn't only her cleverness and intelligence; it is 
everything about her. I don't think she has quite the same 
feeling for them that children generally have, and she knows 
it, and it troubles her. She loves them ; but, if you notice, 
there is something not quite natural — there is no sympathy. 
Well, if my idea is a true one, that accounts for it all. The 
other day, when I was out with Manlinson, he told me that 
his daughter * never had taken to their ways ; she didn't seem 
born to them, and though she would do anything to help 
them, her books, and music^ and things come much more 
natural-like to her.' Anyone can see that they do. I shovld 
like to know ! " 

'^ So should I," said Lilian ; " but it is impossible to ask 
questions, and Mrs. Manlinson can be very impenetrable 
when she likes. I shall try to see more of Hazel after this, 
and help her all I can. Poor dear old Mrs. Roper will 
shake her head at me ; she thinks Mr. Everard has ruined 
Hazel already.'* 

"I don't," said Arthur, decidedly. "I am going to see 
him before I leave, and I shall encourage him in his good 
work. I am going to ask Manlinson to take you and me to 
Marston's Ferry in a day or two ; I think we may indulge 
in that little dissipation before I go away. Hazel says the 
caves are worth seeing. Lily, I believe in my romance 
most firmly ! " 

Lilian smiled. " Don't dream of it all night," she said. 
" Aunt Winifred wouldn't like your peace of mind to be dis- 
turbed by lighthouse maidens ! " 

A little colour came into Arthur's pale face, and he 
laughed. 

" I'm not going to scandalise Aunt Winifred or anybody 
else," he said, "nor forget my own self-respect either. 

a-17 
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You can tell her that, Lily, if she makes minute inquiries 
as to the number of syllables Hazel and I have exchanged 
while I have been here. It is refreshing to find some one 
who loves music as that girl does, and that was the staple of 
our conversation. You see I have been getting music- mad 
from being shut up here so long.'' 

'^ I know you have," said Lilian, " from the way in which 
your right hand is always playing music upon the tables 
and chaira Arthur, we must not forget to ask Dr. Lane 
for his bill next time he comes ; it will be much better to 
settle it at once, and get it off our minds. Oh, dear ! how 
easily Aunt Winifred could settle it I " 

"You should be of a more independent spirit," said 
Arthur. "Catch Aunt Winnie paying for my broken 
bones ! " 

" I only mean that she could do it without feeling it," said 
Lilian, " and to you it will be so much ! Anything that 
delays the end of your work seems so provoking." 

" Things may be ordered so that it won't be delayed after 
all," said Arthur. " But I do feel horribly impatient some- 
times, to see the end ; and sometimes it seems so far oiT 
that I get discouraged, and don't feel as if it were any use 
to go on. Pray for patience for me, Lily ; one wants such 
a lot of patience in this world ! " 

"I think you have a great deal already," said Lilian, 
alfectionately. " But I never forget you, Arthur dear, nor 
him either. Some day your reward will come, you will 
see." 




CHAPTER XXV. 

: a giddy tiling;, and tlik ia ni; uonclusion." 

— Much Adu aliuiil XuOUiig. 

^Y biJH" said Dr. Lane, about a week later, 
when Arthur begged him to send in his 
account at once, that he might settle it 
before leaving Fointhaven ; " my bill was 
paid this morning, and I have only ran down this afternoon 
to satisfy myself that I may really send you off to work again 
in a day or twa" 

"Your bill paid I" exclaimed Arthur. "Who paid itt 
Nobody haa had vxy leave to do anytlung of the kind, I 

"Somebody has taken French leave then," said the 
doctor, " for I tell you it w paid, and that is all I can tell 
you, for X. Y. Z. may be the man in the moon, for all / 
know." 

"For all I know too," said Arthur. "Where does he 
profess to livel" 

" He or the — for Z don't know that it isn't a woman — 
requested that I would send my bill to X. Y. Z. at the post 
office," said the doctor. "I received the money this 
morning. Foiuthaven was the only postmark on the letters, 
and Z had no notion of the handwriting. -They told me at 
the post office that the person who called for the letter 
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addressed to X. T. Z. was a womaii) so wrapped up in a 
cloak and veil that they could not tell who she was. It 
isn't my business to try to find out things which people 
wish to conceal, so I shall acknowledge the receipt of the 
money to the unknown individual by-and-by, and ask no 
questions.*' 

"Somebody has thought of my pocket, it seems," said 
Arthur, "and come to the conclusion that it isn't a very 
full one, which is true enough, and I am much obliged to 
the unknown for settling my affairs for me, but I assure you 
that I am quite as much surprised as you are." 

" Here is the note requesting the bill," said the doctor. 
" Do you care to see the handwriting?" 

" I don't know it," said Arthur, returning it after a few 
moments' vain scrutiny. " Then you really mean that the 
account is all settled." 

"Entirely," answered Dr. Lane, "unless I make an 
extra charge for treating such a mysterious patient 1 " 

Arthur smiled. " I own to appearing a little mysterious," 
he said, " but I should fancy you doctors come across more 
mysteries than most people, and soon cease to feel much 
curiosity about them. I tell you, truly, that I never saw 
that writing before in my life." 

" All right," said the doctor. " I'm not of a particularly 
inquiring disposition myself, except with regard to my own 
profession. But as a good many people are curious, I shall 
keep this little matter between X. Y. Z., you, and myself, 
which will no doubt be more agreeable to all parties." 

" Thank you," said Arthur. " Then I am off the day 
after to-morrow, and shan't see you again, I suppose ) " 

"No, I think I've about settled you," said Dr. Lane, 
complacently, " you had a bad time of it at first, but you 
have picked up wonderfully. A fine, healthy place this is 1 
Nice tidy sort of- people too, to fall amongst Manlinson is 
a capital, honest fellow, and his wife is a good one for 
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taking care of sick people. That girl puzzles me. I hear 
she goes bj the name of ' Duchess ' in the town, and I don't 
wonder. She might be anything ! " 

A disquisition upon Hazel followed, and then Dr. Lane 
took his leave, and Lilian ran back to the parlour, to be 
puzzled in her turn about the mysterious X. Y. Z. It was 
her firm belief that her Aunt Winifred knew all about it, 
but Arthur doubted that ; he did not think Miss Raymond 
at all likely to trouble herself, or spend her money on his 
behall Lilian, however, maintained that it was just like 
her to do a thing of the kind, and her opinion proved 
the correct one, for Miss Evelyn called next morning to 
wish Arthur good-bye, and on being eagerly questioned 
about the matter by her niece and nephew, told them that 
her sister had insisted on paying the bill 

** Is she coming round at last then. Aunt Evelyn ? " asked 
Arthur, rather wistfully. 

"I don't know, my dear boy," answered Miss Evelyn; 
" she does not show much sign of it at present, and though 
she has settled this matter for you, she still refuses 
absolutely to ^ee you, or hold any communication with you. 
I tried very hard to induce her to come with me to see you 
this morning, but it was of no use. Never mind, my dear 
boy, you are doing a noble work, and some day, dear 
Winifred will see the matter in that light, and will bloss 
you for it. You know her feelings and prejudices are 
always strong, and she is not ready to forgive those who 
have injured any one belonging to her. My words sound 
harsh, I fear, but, dear Arthur, they are true, you know ; 
you must not blind your eyes to that" 

" I don't. Aunt Evelyn," said Arthur, wearily ; "I know 
it, and feel it only too welL But I don't think that alters 
my duty. I think it is a duty to others, as well as to 
AifTt." 

" Yes, you are right,'' said Miss Evelyn, " and you will 
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always have my warmest sympathy in your work, and hore 
is a little token of it Not much, but I know 'every little 
helps,' and I am so glad to feel that I can in any measure 
help to shorten your labours. You are a brave boy, 
Arthur, and will succeed in time.'' 

" Thank you, Aunt Evelyn," said Arthur, in a low voice, 
'*you are very good to help me. I am glad to be going 
back to my work, though I confess I am sorry to leave this 
nice old lighthouse. Lilian and I have been so happy here ! " 

" I am glad of it," said Miss Evelyn, kindly. " It has 
done Lilian good, I think, and put a little colour into her 
cheeka Poor children 1 How I wish you need not be so 
much separated ! It is a sad trial for both of you." 

« < Men must work, and women must weep,' " said 
Arthur, smiling, " only don't weep now, please. Water-lily ! 
Nor at any other time if you can help it. There is poor 
Hazel wandering about the rocks, looking very much 
inclined to follow your example. I don't know what she 
will do when you go back to the Tower. I'm off early to- 
morrow. Aunt Evelyn, so you'll see lily back by dinner- 
time, I suppose." 

And it was a drooping, disconsolate lily enough, which 
arrived at the Tower at mid-day on Saturday. Those weeks 
with Arthur, in the delicious solitude of Ferilpoint, had 
been just a little too pleasant, and now that they were over, 
and Arthur steaming away again towards London for 
another long absence, poor Lilian felt terribly depressed 
and lonely. The rambling old Tower, with only the quiet 
movements and voices of the two aunts and the servants about 
the rooms and long passages, felt ghostly and deserted — 
not that it was actually so lonely and quiet as the light- 
house; but no Arthur was there, and that made all the 
difference. 

" Now that you have done your duty towards your 
brother, Lilian," observed Miss Baymond, as she entered 
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her well-warmed and lighted drawing-room after tea, and 
seated herself near the lire at a small table, on which stood 
a work basket, and a store of working materials, ** I hope 
jou will remember your duty to your aunts and guardians, 
and endeavour to make yourself a cheerful and pleasant 
companion to them. You have followed the bent of your 
own wishes, but I fear the weeks of idleness you have 
spent have not had a beneficial effect. Are you not going 
to occupy yourself this evening? Where is your needlework 1" 

" Upstairs, I think. Aunt Winifred," said Lilian, rousing 
herself with an effort from a day-dream, of which Arthur 
was the beginning, end, and centre. " I didn't feel much 
inclined for it to-night^ Shall I read to you, while you 
work % We were in the middle of an interesting book when 
I went away."- 

" When I read, or listen to an interesting book, I like to 
finish it quickly," said Miss Winifred. *' Do you think I 
could wait weeks to hear the end of that book, till you 
chose to come back and finish it ? Your Aunt Evelyn and 
I continued our reading after you went away, and you will 
find the book in the library, if you wish to read the con- 
clusion. I should advise you to begin it over again, for it 
is a bad plan to commence a book and leave it so long un- 
finished. The ideas then carried away from it are sure to 
be incorrect, or at least vague and unconnected. Mrs. 
Roper has asked us to do some work for her parish 
Christmas tree, and your Aunt Evelyn and I have under- 
taken to do what we can, I also promised your help, which 
I have no doubt you will give readily." 

" Yes, of course," said Lilian. " I always like to help in 
those thinga I will set to work to-morrow, and get done 
as much as I can by Christmas. I suppose Mrs. Boper was 
anxious for me to come back, to take my Sunday school 
class again." 

"Yes, your sudden departure was very awkward," said 
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Miss Raymond, "but young people never think of these 
things. I assure you it was extremely awkward, to be con- 
tinually asked where you were, and to be always obliged to 
give an evasive answer. Tou placed me in a very un- 
pleasant position, Lilian.'' 

"I am very sorry, aunt," said Lilian gently. And 
timidly she added — *• Aunt Winifred, Arthur and I asked 
Aunt Evelyn to thank you for your kindness in paying Dr. 
Lane, but I want to thank you myself too. It was such a 
pleasant surprise to us, and Arthur was so pleased to think 
that you had been so kind. He said I was to be sure to give 
you his love and thanks." 

" I want neither/' said Miss Winifred, haughtily. " I am 
glad Arthur has the grace to show a thankful spirit, but do 
not talk to me about his * love.' Very little love he has 
shown, in disappointing my most urgent wishes, and causing 
me all sorts of inconvenience and unpleasantness. Your 
Aunt Evelyn told me that she had made up her mind to 
pay the doctor's bill for Arthur, and of course I, having 
more of my own than she has, was not going to allow her to 
undertake that expense, in addition to her many charities, 
and therefore I paid Dr. Lane myself, in the manner you 
know, calling at the post office myself, for his bill one rainy 
evening, when my wraps disguised me. I disguised my 
handwriting also. It was out of no kindness to Arthur that 
I paid the money, but simply that I wished to save my 
sister the expense, and you may tell him so, when you 
write. Has he gone to his work to-day % " 

" He will begin work again on Monday," said Liliaa 
"Mr. Woodward is very kind, and will give him light 
work at first till his arm is quite strong again. Arthur 
was very ill, Aunt Winifred ; there was no danger, Dr. 
Lane said, but he was much more ill than he was that time 
when you nursed him and took such care of him here, 
before he went away." 
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" Arthur was then, as I thought, a dutiful nephew," said 
Miss Raymond, severely, " and had kindness and care 
shown to him accordingly. Men are all alike — dependent 
enough when they are ill and suffering, but let them get 
well and on their legs 'again, and much they remember of 
your kindness and trouble ! " 

'* Arthur has a grateful spirit, dear Winifred," said Miss 
Evelyn, in a gentle tone of remonstrance. " He is, indeed, 
most grateful to you for what you have now done for him, 
and he spoke to me, with tears in his eyes, of your former 
care and kindness, and of the happy home you made for 
him in his school-days." 

Miss Winifred tossed her head. *' A dog is thankful if 
you give him a bone," she said. " I don't care for pretty 
speeches when I see ungrateful, disobedient actions. 
Words without deeds go for nothing, in my estimation. 
When Arthur comes* to me, and tells me he Is sorry 
for his ill conduct, and will follow my wishes for the 
future instead of his own, then I will listen to him, 
and give him fair words in reply. I am glad he has 
returned to London at last, as there is no knowing what 
absurdities he would have been dreaming of, shut up in 
that lighthouse with a girl like Hazel Manlinson. Very 
forward, I consider it, in her to have thought of having 
him taken down to her own home as she did. She should 
have gone at once to the town, and given Arthur into 
different hands altogether, since she must ''needs meddle 
at all." 

<' It is a good thing she did meddle, Aunt Winifred," 
said Lilian, warmly, " or Arthur might have lain there till 
he died from cold, and wet, and pain. And the lighthouse 
was so much nearer than the town; I don't wonder the 
poor girl ran home at once to get help rather than any- 
where else. And if Arthur had been taken to the town, 
everybody would have heard of it at once, and there would 
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have been ever so much more fuss ; and I could not have 
gone to him." 

"You may depend the girl made the most out of her 
romantic situation/' said Miss Winifred, taking no notice 
of Lilian's words, " and has kept her young acquaintances 
well informed of every word the * young gentleman' 
addressed to her. Perhaps she considers herself equal to a 
person of Arthur's trade. I am extremely vexed that he 
should have spent so many weeks in such low society." 

" He saw hardly anything of Hazel until the last week or 
two, Aunt Winnie," said Lilian; "and she never put 
herself in his way. She rather avoided us." 

"A pretence, no doubt," said Miss Winifred. "That 
was only feigned modesty, to attract notice. My dear 
Lilian, I have seen a good deal more of the world than you 
have, and I know the ways of these people. I am glad you 
have an innocent, unsuspecting disposition, but you are 
very likely to be imposed upon ; it is a thing you must 
especially guard against through life, with your confiding 
nature." 

" I wish you knew Hazel, Aunt Winifred ! " said Lilian, 
earnestly ; " I don't think you would think so hardly of her 
then. And even, if she had been forward and disagreeable, 
as you imagine, Arthur would have had far more self-respect 
than to encourage her." 

" I am not at all sure of that," said her aunt ; " men are 
never to be trusted — ^not one of them. A pretty face will 
always turn their heads. I should not be in the least 
surprised to hear that Arthur had engaged himself to that 
girl, to repay her for rescuing him from his dangerous 
position." 

" Aunt Winifred ! " exclaimed Lilian, indignantly, 
" please don't say such things ! As if Arthur would do 
anything so foolish and wrong ! You do him great injustice 
— indeed you do, aunt ! " 
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'' Time will show/' said Miss Raymond, sententiously. 
" How Arthur could be so foolish as to meet with that 
accident I cannot imagine. No one in his senses would 
have dreamed of walking along the cliff in such a storm. 
He has himself to blame entirely for the whole thing.'' 

"The storm came on very suddenly, dear Winifred," 
said Miss Evelyn. " If you remember, the afternoon had 
been a quieter one than we had had for a week, and even I 
ventured down to the beach to see two or three sick people ; 
the hurricane came up in a few minutes — and young men, 
you know, are not afraid, as we are, of a little rough 
weather." 

" Young men are extremely foolish," said Miss Raymond, 
"giddy and thoughtless to the last degree. I say that 
Arthur ought to have thought of danger. I remember 
saying to Evelyn several times during that afternoon, that 
I was sure a storm of some kind was coming ; and Arthur 
might surely have run to some lower ground for shelter ; 
but I suppose he was dreaming and romancing as usual. It 
is only a wonder he was not killed." 

Lilian shuddered. "Arthur is very thankful that the 
accident was no worse. Aunt Winifred," she said, with 
tears in her eyes. "We have been so happy together 
these weeks! Please don't spoil it all now by being 
angry ! " 

" You are a good girl, Lilian," said her aunt, " and I 
only hope you may always remain so, and be a comfort to 
me and your Aunt Evelyn. I am glad to have you back 
again. Go to the piano and play to me, and we will drop 
the subject of Arthur ; it is an unpleasant one to me." 

Lilian obeyed, but the music only recalled her brother's 
image more vividly, and she had hard work to keep the 
tears, which blinded her eyes as she played, from bursting 
forth without restraint. As she went to her room at 
night, her Aunt Evelyn followed her, and shut the door. 
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" I only wanted to tell you, dear," she said, gently, " not 
to trouble too much about what jour Aunt Winifred says 
of Arthur. She cares for him far more than she will 
acknowledge. When I returned from Perilpoint, after my 
tiret visit to him, and told her how ill he Tras, the tears 
came into her eyes, and she said to me — 'Arthur is no 
nephew of mine, Evelyn, but it is our duty to pray for all 
who are in diatresH of mind or body, and we will remember 
him in our prayers 1 ' That was ail she said, but I could 
see that it meant much more than she would allow — and 
so, dear Lilian, do not be ti;oubled. All will come right 
some day — in God's Own time." 

And kissing her niece affedtionately. Miss Evelyn went 
away, leaving her somewhat comforted. 



OHAPTEE XXVI. 

" To thine own self be true, 
And it muBt follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false tc auy man." 

—Hanilcl. 

I DECLARE, the houae loels real lonesome, 
that it {loes!" said Mrs. Maniinson, as she 
aod her daughter sat down to some ueedle- 
worlc one evening, a few days after the 
departure of their lodgers. " I wouldn't have thought it 
could have made me feel so queer-like, having them out of 
the house, but there, they be an uncommon nice 7oung lady 
and gentleman, and no mietakel As I were saying to 
your father last night, Hazel, I'm sure it's quite an honour 
for we to have had the young gentleman here, and to be 
trusted with his secret. I'm right glad he came here, so as 
his sister could come and help to cheer him up. She says 
to me, that if so be as yon had fetched somebody from the 
town, and he had been took off there, most like she 
wouldn't have been allowed to be with him, for fear of 
folks finding it out." 

" Yes, I know," said Hazel " Don't you feel sorry for 
poor Miss Lilian, mothtr, to be kept kway from her brother 
as she is t" 

"Ay, it's a shame 1" said Mrs. Manlinson. "Seems 
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like, if I were her, I'd run away and stop along with hioi, 
and leave everybody else." 

" Ah, but she told me she couldn't do that," said Hazel, 
'' because she can help him much better by staying where 
she is with her aunts. I wonder what it is they are trying 
to do 1 " 

"I've wondered many a time," said Mrs. Manlinson, 
" but no good ever has come of wondering yet, as far as I 
know. Well, it ain't no business of our'n, and nobody 
shan't find out who the young gentleman is through me, 
nor so much as know that Miss ThursfLeld set foot in my 
house while he was here. Folks is terrible cur'ous. A nice 
bit of work I had this morning with Eatty Jones ! She's a 
good woman, and a kind neighbour, and I like a bit of 
a chat with her well enough, but you may depend on it, 
she come on purpose to find out all she could about Mr. 
Miller, as they call him." 

"You didn't let her find out anything?" a^ked Hazel, 
rather alarmed. 

" Not I ! " answered her mother. " I know how to keep 
my tongue to myself when it's my duty. You've looked 
precious dull and forlorn-like this two or three days, Hazel, 
child! X suppose you do feel lonesome betimes, without 
any young folks about. The young lady and gentleman 
was very condescending, I'm sure, to take notice of you, 
and talk to you about your books and things — ^but there, 
you can't expect to have gentlefolk for your friends, lass, 
and if you'd only make a friend or two of our own sort, you 
wouldn't feel so lonesome. Now there's Kitty's girl, she's 
a real nice one, I think." 

"I dare say she is, mother," said Hazel, half smiling, 
" but I shouldn't feel any better for having her here with 
me. You needn't mind about my feeling lonely, mother; 
it's only sometimes, you know, and nobody can help it. It 
was pleasant having Miss Lilian and her brother here, to 
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hear their voices about the house, and see them about on 
the rocks together, but one can't have nice things always.'' 

But though Hazel spoke cheerfully, she did feel a great 
deal more "lonesome" than she would confess. How 
pleasant that little glimpse of sympathy, and of a higher 
friendship than could ever exist between her and Kitty's 
daughter, had been, she could scarcely bear to think now it 
was all over. She imagined herself, sometimes, equal with 
Arthur Thursfield in rank, with no barrier of position 
between them, and delighted in dreams of the friendship 
which might then exist between them, of the music they 
might enjoy together, and the talks they would have, of 
course supposing that he were to be as kind and 
sympathetic under those circumstances as in the present 
ones. It seemed so natural to imagine herself equal with 
him and Miss Lilian — much Tnore natural than her own life 
seemed, with its round of daily distasteful tasks. It would 
have been easy to shirk them ; her mother would never 
have complained, but Hazel's conscience would not allow 
this. She could not have enjoyed her pleasant work with 
Mr. Everard and her books if she had not first shared in 
the i67ipleasant work at home. 

Two or three days afterwards Hazel was on her way 
from Mr. Everard's to the beach, when she waa overtaken 
by her Cousin Jack. He did not look in a particularly 
good temper, and his grasp of her hand was almost savage 
in its warmth. 

"I've been walkin' up an' down the street, waitin' for 
you, this long while," he said. "They told me you was 
with that blind gentleman, an' I thought you was never 
goin* to leave him. What have ye been after all the time % " 

" Writing music most of the time," said Hazel, " and 
talking the rest. We've been talking about rocks and 
fossils, and I've been learning some of their names, and 
what rocks are made of." 
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"And what good does all that do you?'' asked Jack. 
" I know as there's Perilpoint Rocks, an' Marston Bocks, 
an' such like, but what's the good of knowin' what they're 
made of ? I say, is that gentleman gone that's been stayin' 
at the lighthouse f " 

"Yes, he went away last Saturday," answered Hazel. 
** Why haven't you been to see us lately. Jack ] " 

" What did he want to stay such a time for ? " asked 
Jack, jealously, and disregarding Hazel's question. " I 
don't see as the lighthouse is a place for the likes of he. I 
wish gentlefolks would keep to themselves, an' not come 
forcing themselves where they ain't wanted." 

" Mr. Miller didn't force himself anywhere," said Hazel, 
indignantly. " Father took him to the lighthouse because 
he was very ill, and it was the nearest place ; and he only 
stayed till he was well enough to go back to his work. 
Father and mother were very pleased to have him there, 
and be able to help him, and I don't see why you need be 
angry. Jack." 

" An' you were pleased too," said Jack, gruffly ; " of 
course I know you was. Don't go to pretend you never 
spoke to the gentleman. Hazel 1 " 

" I am not pretending anything of the kind," said Hazel, 
drawing herself up proudly. " I did speak to him several 
times, and I'm not ashamed of it. Why do you interfere 
with me, Jack ) It doesn't matter to you whom I speak 
to." 

"Yes, it does," said Jack. "But there, don't look at 
me like that, lass ! I didn't mean to make you angry. 
Only if that Mr. Miller, or any other fine gentleman, comes 
an' makes you fall in love with him, it'll be the worse for 
him ! " 

"What do you mean?" asked Hazel, thinking Jack's 
senses were deserting him. " Why do you say such things, 
Jack ? As if any young gentleman would fall in love with 
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a lighthouse-keeper^s daughter 1 I wish you would let me 
alone, and not be so silly." 

"I'm not goin' to let you alone till youVe heard what 
Tve got to say," said Jack, in a determined tone. " If I 
says things you don't like it's only because I love you, 
Hazel, an' I can't abear to think of any one takin' you from 
me. You're seventeen now, Hazel, an' you ought to be 
able to see when a fellow cares for you. I've loved you 
this long while, an' now I want you to say to me, * I'll be 
your wife, Jack.' " 

Hazel started, and drew back from him. 

" I can't be your wife, Jack ! " she exclaimed. " You've 
always been my brother. I care for you because we used 
to play together, and you've always been good to me, but I 
couldn't marry you ! " 

"I know I ain't fit for you," said Jack, humbly. "I 
know I'm a plain, rough fellow, an' have just been as cross 
to you as can be — an' you're as beautiful an' clever as any 
lady in the land. But if you'd marry me. Hazel, I'd be 
good to you, that I would, an' you should do just as you 
liked. An* I wouldn't find fault with you for your readin' 
an' musickin' — I wouldn't really. Say yes, lass, an' make it 
up I Your father an' mother would be main pleased, for 
they've as good as told iHe so. An' I'm gettin' on first rate, 
an' have saved a good bit of money for the housekeepin'." 

** Dear Jack, I'm so sorry ! " said Hazel, looking up into 
her cousin's rough, though manly and straightforward face, 
with eyes full of tears. " I never thought you'd want to 
marry me. You've often told me you loved me, but I 
never thought about this, because you're my cousin, and 
you've been a sort of brother to me. Please forget all about 
me, Jack, and find up a nice girl somewhere else, who 
would make you a much better wife than I should. I 
know you wouldn't like me for a wife very long, for you've 
so often been cross with me lately." 

a-18 
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*' I shouldn't be if you were m j wife/' said Jack, plead- 
ingly. "Come, Hazel, Tve thought upon it for so long 
Tell me youll have me by-an'-by, in a year's time, we'll say, 
an' 111 wait for you, an' never say a word more about it till 
then." 

"It wouldn't be any use," said Hazel, decisively. "I 
should never like to be your wife. We shouldn't suit each 
other a bit, and we shouldn't be happy. I don't know much 
about marrying, for 1 haven't thought about it, but I know 
I couldn't marry anybody who didn't care for the things I 
like, and would be angry with me for caring for them. And 
you wouldn't like it, really, either. I shouldn't make you 
a bit of a good wife — ^not the sort you would want — and 
then we should quarrel, and be miserable." 

" No, we shouldn't," said Jack, perversely. " Who will 
ye marry then, lass? Have you seen anybody you fancy 
afore me 1 " 

" I don't know if I shall ever marry at all," answered 
Hazel, shaking her head. " I don't think it's very likely. 
I don't know whom I could care for. Anyway, I couldn't 
marry you. Jack, so please never ask me any more. I wish 
you had never thought about it, for now I have made you 
unhappy 1 " 

Jack turned away, and brushed his sleeve across his eyes. 

"All right, lass," he said. "You couldn't help it I 
was a fool for thinkin' you could care for such as me. I 
know you're a sight above me — but there— I've always 
worshipped the ground you've trod on since you was that 
high 1 " 

" I'm very sorry I " repeated Hazel, mournfully. Then, 
heroically doing violence to her own feelings^ in order to 
console Jack's wounded ones, she added, " Kiss me. Jack, 
and forgive me. I never meant to make you love me, and 
I hope you'll soon forget you ever did." 

" I shan't/' said Jack, with a half sob, as he stooped to 
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give the kiss, which his cousin permitted. " I don't know 
as there's anythin' to forgive — only — Hazel, tell me 1 You 
ain't settin' up to marry a £ne gentleman some day — like — 
like that one youVe had along with ye all this while ? " 

''No," exclaimed Hazel, almost bursting into tears. 
" I told you I didn't think about marrying ! I'm only just 
seventeen, Jack ; it isn't time for me to want to get married 
yet for a long while. I wish you wouldn't tease me about 
it!" 

" Don't cry," said Jack, imploringly. " I don't want to 
vex ye, only I thought if you gave me up for thinkin' of 
such as he, 'twould drive me pretty nigh mad. There — I 
won't tease you again — poor little thing 1 But I do wish 
you had been born a bit more like other folks, that I do." 
And Jack heaved a profound sigh. 

"Will you come home with me and see father and 
mother?" asked Hazel "They'll be glad to see you, 
Jack." 

"No, not to-night. I don't want to see nobody," an 
swered Jack, in a muffled voica " I am goin' right back to 
Marston's Ferry. God bless you. Hazel. You've made me 
a better fellow than I might have been, and you'll be my 
good angel still, though you won't have nothin' else to say 
to me. Maybe I'll feel a bit better by-an'-by, but I ain't 
just fit for bein' good company this minute, so I'll go home." 

And with a farewell wring of Hazel's hand, and a mourn- 
fully tender look in his honest grey eyes. Jack turned away. 
Hazel ran down to her boat with quick steps, and jumping 
in, pushed herself off, with one or two vigorous strokes. 
Then letting her oars fall, she burst into a passionate flood 
of tears. It was so good of Jack to love her, but so hope- 
less ! She could not love him in return, and she knew that 
no time of waiting would alter her feelings. The idea of 
being his wife made her shudder! But his love for her, 
she murmured to herself, ought not to have made him say 
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what he had said about Mr. Miller. It was hard to forgive 
that, and she felt glad that he had refused to go home with 
her. She did not want to see him again just now, while those 
words of his rankled in her mind. ^^ I wish I could be one 
thing or another 1 " she said to herself passionately. " It is 
so hard to he what I am, and feel what I am not ! I wish 
Miss Lilian was at the lighthouse, and I could go and talk 
to her ! I suppose I ought to tell father and mother about 
Jack.; I hope they won^t be vexed. They can't want me to 
be married yet, I think ; father always says he couldn't do 
without his little daughter." And with that reflection 
Hazel dried her eyes at last, and took up her oars again 
and made for home. 

Manlinson was disappointed at his daughter's decided re- 
fusal of her cousin Jack, though he did not say much about it. 
He would not have allowed her to be married for some time, 
he said, but knowing that girls mostly did look forward to 
getting married some day, he had always thought that Jack 
would make her a right good husband ; and it wouldn't have 
seemed so bad to lose her, when the time came, if she could 
have made up her mind to have her cousin. However, as 
Hazel declared that her mind was made up, and could never 
alter, he grew reconciled after a while to the disappoint- 
ment, and thought that, after all, there would be time 
enough for the child to think of such things as marrying in 
three or four years' time. Mrs. Manlinson said very little 
on the subject. She had never particularly set her heart on 
the marriage, she said, for she had seen well enough that 
Hazel wasn't likely to fancy it herself ; and her child should 
never be forced into marrying anybody. And as for Jack, 
he would soon pick up some one else — she didn't doubt that. 
He was made of tough stuff, and wasn't likely to break his 
heart. And after that night, at Hazel's earnest request, 
the subject was dropped. 

Jack did not visit his relations for some time ; he was 
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try'mg hard, poor fellow, to forget his disappointtneat liy 
extra application to his work. He knew his case was hope- 
less, and reBolved not to trouble Hazel with his suit any 
more, or to see her again, till his wounded feelings were in 
some degree recovered. 

" I was a fool to think of it," he said to himself, by way 
of consolation. " She's as far above me as a bom lady coald 
be, but seemed like 1 must try. She asked me to forgive 
her, poor little lass I I'm sure there ain't nothin' to forgive, 
for she never tried to make me love her, an' then played me 
&lse — I'll say that for her. She were always as true an' 
good as gold, an' I'm aorry I bothered her aboat the young 
gentleroaa But I was anxious-like to know what she'd 
say to me, an' I was jealoua I know I was ; and I wish 
I'd held my tongue. Ah, well ! maybe there's more truth 
in what she scud, about us not Buiting, than I sees just at 
this minute. Anyway, it's over, an' I've got my answer, 
an' I must make the best of it. But it'll be hard yet 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

' HeaveD bleas tbe« I 
Than liast ihe gweeteat face that ever I looked oil.' 

—Htnry VIII. 

^0 you are back at last, Lilian I" exclaimnd 
Xatie Stuart, happening to call with her 
mother at St. Philip's vicarage, one December 
dfternoon, when Lilian and her two aunts 
were bnsil; diBcuBsing Christmas tree preparations with 
Mrs. Koper. " And here is Mrs. Roper, giving yon your 
hands full already I What pretty little red cloaks I Did 
you make themT' 

"Lilian is a clever workwoman, Xatie," said Mrs. Roper, 
whose pleasant &ce beamed a.a usual with good humour ; 
"and I am glad to have her back again— very I We have 
a good deal of work to get through by ChriBtmas time, and 
she is as industrious as a bee — too industrious, I have just 
been telling her, for I fear she gives roe too muoli of her 
time." 

" I suppose she hasn't very much ebe to do," said Katie ; 
"have you, Lilian) Where have you been all this whilel 
Have you enjoyed yourself)" 

" Very much, indeed," answered Lilian, with a slight 
blush. "Eatie, have you had that musical party yet, that 
you were talking of before I went away ? " 
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" No/' answered Katie, " we put it off till you came back, 
for we want you to come and help us. Connie and I were 
intending to come and ask you to-morrow. Mamma has 
fixed it for next Wednesday. Can you come then % " 

*'0h yes," said Lilian, "I should like to come very 
much 1 Is Mr. Everard really going to play for you 1 " 

*' Beally and truly," said Katie. '* I think he is delighted 
at the idea. I believe he is quite fond of company, now he 
has once begun to indulge in it." 

" Once begun, my dear ! " said Mrs. Eoper. " Poor Mr. 
Sverard has seen plenty of company in his day. When he 
was young and rich he was a great favourite in company, I 
believe, and much sought after. He has never told me so, 
but I was talking with him one day, and that is what I 
gathered. Poor fellow ! I fear he has met with sad 
misfortunes." 

"Then you don't believe in the report of extravojgance^ 
eta 1 " said Mrs. Stuart. 

" I used to do so, I confess, like other people," answered 
Mrs. Boper ; " but I do not like to believe ill of people, and 
since I have seen more of Mr. Everard, I have felt quite 
sorry that I ever judged him harshly. The poor dear man 
is to be pitied, I think. What do you think of our new 
clerical neighbour. Miss BaymondT' 

" Mr. Auriol is coming to our party," said Katie, aside to 
Lilian. " Papa has taken a great fancy to him. Have you 
met him yet 1 " 

"Ko," answered Lilian; "only that day on the beach 
with you, don't you remember % And I have seen him once or 
twice in the town at a distance. Do you like him 1 " 

" I'm afraid of him," said Katie. " He doesn't know how 
to talk to young ladies in the least. With papa he gets on all 
right, but if / try to enter into conversation with him, he 
is as stupid as possible I You shall try on Wednesday ; 
perhaps you will succeed better " 
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Lilian, however, felt no special desire to face the Senior 
Wrangler in close combat ; and though Katie did her best, 
on the following Wednesday evening, to give her the 
opportunity of trying to draw out his conversational 
powers, her mischievous scheme failed, for Mr. Auriol 
devoted himself pertinaciously to his masculine acquaint- 
ances, and neglected the ''fair sex,'' as Katie declared, 
shamefully ! The only time that he roused himself to 
action was, when Lilian rose from the piano, after singing a 
favourite song of Arthur's, and found him, to her surprise, 
decidedly nearer to her than he had been at the commence- 
ment of her performance, and when he thanked her quite 
gratefully, and praised her singing, and even found courage 
to tell her that the song was a very favourite one of his 
own. That was all, and he retreated to his corner again, 
and talked to Mr. Everard for the rest of the evening. 
Lilian liked him for his kindness and attention to the 
blind guest, and rejoiced in his evident appreciation of her 
master's genius. She was glad to think that Mr. Everard 
might possibly find a kind and sympathising friend in the 
new young vicar of All Saints', and she looked over more 
than once to the corner where the two sat, chatting 
earnestly together. Mr. Auriol's face was certainly not 
handsome, but Lilian did not at all agree with Katie's 
opinion that it was plain and uninteresting. It was 
capable of lighting up sometimes, in a manner which almost 
made it appear beautiful, and was at all times, to her mind, 
clever and interesting. And the fact that it was the face of 
a Senior Wrangler was enough; for Lilian possessed a large 
bump of reverence, and could not regard such a celebrity 
with anything but feelings of interest — and, perhaps, if the 
truth were confessed, of humble admiration. As for Mr. 
Auriol, he at least proved himself that night to be a man 
of observation, and went home with two ideas very firmly 
fixed in his mind. One was, that Lilian Thursfield, with 
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her soft golden curls and delicate complexion, and in her 
white dress, with its pale green trimmings, set off by a rich 
background of dark crimson sofa-cushions, made the 
prettiest picture he had ever seen, and produced the most 
artistic effect in the whole of the prettily decorated 
drawing-room. And, secondly, that her voice was cer- 
tainly the sweetest he had ever had the pleasure of hearing, 
and much to be preferred to that of another young lady 
singer, who had spent three years in Italy for the purpose 
of having her voice trained by a distinguished vocal genius. 
Which opinion must have been true, for as Mr. Auriol had 
never been introduced to Miss Thursfield until that evening, 
and had addressed to her, at different times during that even- 
ing, but two sentences, he could not be accused of partiality. 

Christmas and New Year came and went, and the first 
early snowdrops were just peeping out of their green 
cradles, when Constance Stuart was married. Her's was a 
pretty wedding, and she looked a very happy bride, as she 
drove off with her husband, in the afternoon, to the station, 
en route for a little quiet watering-place in Devonshire, 
where the honeymoon was to be spent. It was a few days 
after the wedding, and the first strangeness and loneliness 
felt by all at the Rectory, after Constance's departure, was 
beginning to soften a little, when Mr. Stuart said to his 
wife one day at dinner — 

" Do you remember my old college chum, young Raven- 
stone of Ravenstone, my dear, whom you met at my rooms 
at Oxford one day before our marriage ^ " 

" Ravenstone 1 " said Mrs. Stuart, ponderingly. " Why, 
yes, to be sure I do! A fine-looking young fellow, just 
going out to some good position in the Indian Civil Service, 
was he not ? Oh, I remember that evening very well, and 
thinking that Sir Reginald Ravenstone was quite the 
nicest of your * chums,' though he was a little reserved and 
proud. Have you heard anything of him 1 " 
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^*Yes, he is living at Kavenstoue/' said Mr. Stuart. 
*' You remember the park through which we drove one day 
last summer, when we were staying with your Aunt 
Frances ? That is the Bavenstone property ; it is not very 
extensive, but exceedingly pretty, and Kavenstone has 
settled down there at last." 

" Who told you ) Has he been there long ?" asked Mrs. 
Stuart. 

"General Lawrence told me this morning," answered 
her husband. '* He knew something of Sir Reginald in 
India, and heard of his arrival a fortnight ago. I shall go 
over and see him in a few days. By taking the early train 
I shall just manage it, now the days are lengthening. I 
am glad to hear of the poor fellow a^ain, for he never 
wrote after that first letter, in which he told me of his 
happy marriage with a missionary's beautiful daughter. I 
have often thought that he or his wife must have di^ 
since, from my never hearing again." 

" Go and see him by all means," said Mr& Stuart. " His 
wife %8 dead, I suppose ) Bavenstone is a quiet little place 
for a man to settle down in after knocking about for years 
in India." 

" I dare say he will enjoy it," said Mr. Stuart. " He was 
a man who liked a quiet lifa And Bavenstone is as 
pretty a country place as anyone need wish to possess ; the 
whole neighbourhood is so charming." 

" Aunt Frances drove me all through the park and village 
when I stayed with her," said Katie. " She said she always 
made a point of taking her friends to Bavenstone. I hope 
Sir Beginald has a large family, papa, for it would be a 
shame for a man to live in that beautiful place all by him- 
self ! " 

" He has no family at all," said Mr. Stuart ; "so General 
Lawrence told me. And he has lost his wife also. I was 
in a hurry, or I might perhaps have heard particulars. 
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However, I don't know that the General could have told me 
much, after all, for I remember he said that it was during 
the first year after Kavenstone's marriage that he saw a good 
deal of him ; after that his regiment changed quarters." 

'* I wish he had some children," said Katie, " for then we 
might see something of them when we stay at Fairdale 
vrith Aunt Frances, and perhaps have had an invitation to 
Havenstona A solitary widower will be sure to shut him- 
self up, and be a sort of hermit.'/ 

" What do you know of * solitary widowers ^ ' " asked Mr. 
Stuart, laughing. " We won't judge Sir Beginald till we 
see him, Katie, for he may be an exception to your rule. 
If I have an hour to spare, mamma, on my way to Raven- 
stone, I shall get out at Stonecroft, and look in on 
Constance. They return from Devonshire the day after 
to-morrow, don't they? Don't forget old Betty Miles, this 
afternoon, Katie; she will be disappointed if she loses her 
afternoon's reading, now Connie is gone." 

" I won't forget her, papa," said Katie. " I am not going 
to neglect one of Constance's duties.; I have a list of them, 
written out on pink paper, fastened on to my looking-glass 
upstairs, and by-and-by you will see that people like me 
just as well as they liked Connie. I am envious of her 
popularity 1 " 

" And don't forget to work for a higher motive too," said 
Mr. Stuart, kissing his daughter's sparkling face, as he rose 
from the table. " Popularity is very pleasant, but God's 
approval is best. Seek that, and you will soon like the 
duties for their own sake, as your sister did." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

n be thought to heifia 
— tPinitr'* Tale. 
glR REGINALD RAVENSTONE of Raven- 
stoae sat alone in. his library — a large well- 
Cumislied room, lined vit^ heavy oaken 
book-shelves, stocked with volumes of all 
sizes, and with bindings old and new. Glass doors at one end 
of the room opened out to the smooth green lawn, bordered 
on each side with flower-beds, and sloping away at a little 
distance from the house to a broad stream, fringed with 
weeping willows, beyond which lay the park, sunny and 
bright, on this frosty February day — the yellow sunlight 
glinting through the oak branches in the deep glades. But 
very little of the outside sunshine was reflected in the face 
of the master of RaTenstone, as he sat by his lonely fireside, 
his eyes bent upon a portrait which he held in his hand — 
the portrait of a young and lovely lady, holding in her arms 
a baby-girl, upon whom her soft brown eyes rested with a 
wistfully tender expression. Sir Reginald's was a fine noble 
face, but it bore an expression of habitual melancholy ; the 
' keen grey eyes, which looked as if they had once been 
bright and full of life, had lost their lustre, and their search- 
ing gaze was now a mournful and hopeless one. The hair 
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which waved over his high forehead was grey, and yet he 
could not be an old, or even elderly, man. People took him 
for a good many years older than he really was, for his age 
was only forty-six, and he was considered ten years older 
at the very least. His face was a good deal bronzed from 
his Indian Hfe, and furrowed too, but it was a proud re- 
served face, which said — "I have sorrow, but I want no 
sympathy. Leave me and my sorrow alone, and when I 
wish for sympathy I will ask for if At least that was 
how people read it, and so they held rather aloof from Sir 
Reginald of Ravenstone, and did not know his heart some- 
times craved for a little of the sympathy which his face 
seemed to repel, and that it only wanted some loving heart 
to break through the reserve which he could not break 
through himself. 

Sir Reginald had only been a month in his own home, 
and his servants told the neighbours they thought it very 
doubtful whether he would stay long in it. He was so 
restless, always wandering up and down the house or 
grounds, except when he sat over his £re in gloomy 
solitude, which his domestics feared to interrupt. They 
did not know what to make of him, but they fancied he 
could not be quite right in his mind, and that Ravenstone 
Park could not content such a restless spirit long. And so, 
the neighbouring gentry, having heard these reports, had 
made up their minds that Sir Reginald was a person rather 
to be avoided, and some of them never called on him at all, 
while others went away frightened at his melancholy face 
and haughty reserve of manner, and resolved not to cultivate 
very much intimacy with the new master of Ravenstone. 

Sir Reginald's eyes were still fixed upon the young 
lady's picture, when there came a knock at the door, and 
he had but just laid the portrait aside, and folded his arms, 
with a proud touch-me-not air, when his footman entered 
and handed him a card, on which he read the name of the 
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BoFerend Henry Stuart. "Show him in/' was all he said, 
but the sight of that name — carrying him back suddenly to 
his happy college days, and to the first year or two of his 
married life, reminding him vividly of the joyous letter he 
had written to his friend, telling him of his marriage — had 
given him a shock of mingled surprise, pain, and pleasure, 
which was none the less strong because it was not out- 
wardly visible. He put his hand to his forehead and 
groaned, as the footman left the room ; but when the latter 
returned, ushering in Mr. Stuart, the habitual look of 
immovable, calm melancholy had returned to his face, and 
he received his guest with what seemed to the warm- 
hearted clergyman cold and formal politeness However, 
Mr. Stuart reflected that it was nearly twenty years since 
he had last heard from his old friend, and still longer since 
he had last seen him, and that the wide separation between 
them during all these years might well account for the 
reserve with which he now greeted him. The change in 
Sir Reginald's appearance struck him painfully. The grey 
head and stooping shoulders, and the listless face full of 
proud sorrow, were so different to the brown, wavy locks, 
> erect form, and energetic expression of the young Raven- 
stone who had gone out to India, full of life and spirits, 
years ago. However, he drew his own chair to the fire 
cheerfully, and after a short time Sir Reginald's reserve 
began to wear off, and it was not long before the two old 
friends were engaged in earnest conversation. 

*' This is her portrait," said Sir Reginald at last^ taking 
from a table drawer at his side the picture at which he had 
been so earnestly gazing before Mr. Stuart's call, and 
handing it to him with a half hesitating gesture. " This is 
as she was when I lost her — ^when I was forced to send her 
and our child home to England, to save, as I thought^ their 
lives ; and when, instead of being saved, they were both 
lost to me for ever, in one dreadful moment ! " 
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He shuddered, but watched his friend's face eagerly, as 
he looked at the picture. 

'* She was beautiful, was she not 1 " he said, in a low, 
passionate tone, " and the little girl was known all round 
as the loveliest English child in the country. Too beautiful, 
were they not, to be the ocean's prey — to be drawn down 
together into the dark gulf of death ! It made me mad, 
Stuart — at least I think so. Some people think I am 
mad still, I believe, but I am not. I am only tired of life. 
I have been tired of it for years ; but I have worked on — 
it was the best thing to do — ^tiU my health has failed. And 
now I have come back to my own home to drag out the 
rest of this weary existence." 

" So you think Havenstono is the best place for you ? " 
asked Mr. Stuart, laying his hand affectionately on his 
friend's arm. " Is it not too lonely a home for you, after 
your busy life in India 1 Would it not be better for you to 
live where you might have more companions 1 " 

" No," said Sir Beginald, hastily, " I want no companions. 
I shall be glad to see you^ if you will come over at any 
time you like ; you do me good, but companions drive me 
wild — ^trying politely to find out my private affairs, and 
forcing their sympathy upon me. What good can they do 
me ? They cannot give mo back my wife and child." 

"It is a lovely little child," said Mr. Stuart, giving 
back the portrait. "How old was she when — when it 
happened 1 " 

" Two years and a-half old," said Sir Keginald, despair- 
ingly. "It happened off the Sussex coast; Stonybeach 
was the name of the place, I think. But I am wearying 
you with my affairs," he added, with a harsh laugh. " Tell 
me of yours. Have you been long at Pointhaven ? " 

" Twelve years," answered Mr. Stuart, " and I have no 
wish to leave the place. I have a very comfortable living, 
and a congregation in whom I am much interested. You 
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must come and see us some day before long ; my wife re- 
members you very well, and will give you a warm welcome. 
Fointhaven is a charming place, and we have a good many 
visitors in the summer ; tourists and artists often £nd their 
way to us. Ferilpoint Lighthouse is rather a celebrated 
one; it stands at the edge of a very dangerous, though 
picturesque range of rocks, which we are rather proud of." 

" I have heard of them," said Sir Reginald. '^ Is there 
not a girl at that lighthouse who is ratlier a celebrity in 
your neighbourhood ? I don't hear much gossip, but I have 
rather a fancy for sailors, and I came across one the other 
day who rambled on for about an hour about the light- 
house and some strange girl, who appears to make a 
sensation.'' 

" What ? Hazel Manlinson 1 " said Mr. Stuart^ with a 
smile. " Fancy your hearing of her ! Well, I don't know 
about her being a ' celebrity,' exactly, but ^" 

" What name, did you say ? " interrupted Sir Reginald, 
eagerly. 

*^ Manlinson — Hazel, or more properly, Hazelel Manlin- 
son," replied his friend. *' She is certainly an extraordinary 
girl for her position in life. I don't myself know quite 
what to think of her. Why, Bavenstone, what is the 
matter % " 

Sir Reginald's face at this moment had grown suddenly 
white, an(l he was clutching his chair for support 

" Hazelel was my daughter's name," he said, drawing his 
breath heavily. " I never heard of more than one Hazel in 
the world till now. Never mind — ^I shall be better presently ; 
I am not so strong as I used to be, and a little thing upsets 
me. How old is this girl 1 " 

"About seventeen, I believe," said Mr. Stuart 
" Strange that her name should be the same as your 
daughter's — such an uncommon one as it is ! Her father 
and mother are honest, trustworthy sort of people, but 
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nobody can understand the girl. She is above her class in 
appearance, mind, and manner, and is a constant topic of 
town gossip, because she has been taken up by a blind 
organist, who is teaching her music and other things, and 
employing her as his amanuensis. However, I did not 
know her fame had reached this remote village ! " 

" The sailor who mentioned her to me was a Pointhaven 
man," said Sir Reginald, dreamily, his brow wrinkling, and 
his thoughts evidently much disturbed. " This world is a 
strange place ; one comes upon such anomalies sometimes. 
But where her parents got that name from, I can't 
imagine.'* 

"A Bible name — or part of one," said Mr. Stuart, 
thoughtfully. " Poor people often choose Bible names for 
their children, but I have often wondered at the Manlinsons 
choosing that one, which only occurs once, to my knowledge, 
and in a part they are not likely to have studied. Well, 
Ravenstone, I must be off, or I shall lose my train." 

" Must you go 1 " said Sir Reginald. ** Can't you stay and 
dine with me 1 I should be glad of your company, and you 
can have a bed if you will remain for the night." 

'*! am afraid I must not stay, thank you," said Mr. 
Stuart. " I promised to return home to-night, without fail. 
But I will come over again before long — or perhaps you 
will come and see me first % This is a charming place of 
yours, especially in the summer." 

" Yes, it is very pretty," said Sir Reginald, in a melan- 
choly tone ; " but what is the good of a place like this to a 
solitary man like me ? Its beauties are wasted. But it is 
quiet, and out of the way of passers-by, and suits me for that 
reason. Stuart, I have not forgotten you all these years, 
in spite of my silence. Those first two or three years after 
my marriage were spent in a dream of happiness, in which 
I believe I neglected my old friends ; and afterwards I did 

not care to write. I could not for a while, and then I 

a-19 
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thought it would be of little use, after such a long silence, 
to begin a correspondence again. I thought it might only 
trouble you, and I was not sure where you were. Life was 
so dreary — so horribly dreary — ^but to have laid bare my 
trouble in writing would have tortured me. I am proud, I 
know, and what I have suffered I have preferred to keep to 
myself. I don't know what has made me talk to you as I 
have done, but the sight of an old face has done me good, I 
think. You were always a good fellow, Stuart, and I 
remember of old that you had a power over my pride and 
reserve which no others had. I am grateful to you for 
remembering me." 

" I have never forgotten you," said Mr. Stuart, warmly, 
" and if I can in any way help, through God's blessing, to 
cheer the desolate path to which He has appointed you, 
believe me, it will give me great happiness. All trials 
come from Him, Reginald — don't forget that" 

Sir Reginald wrung his friend's hand, and as he closed 
the door upon him, turned away with a groan. He knew 
he had forgotten it — forgotten it for years. He had not 
felt that he wished to remember it. He had nursed his 
bitter grief, and refused to share it with any one, and 
especially with Him from whose hand it came. He went 
back to his library, shut and locked the door, and paced up 
and down the room for hours. His last thought at night 
was, as his chief thought had been all the evening, of that 
namesake of his own child's who lived at Ferilpoint Light- 
house. He could not dismiss her from his mind, and even 
at night her imagined image visited him in his dreams. 
Hazel, sleeping in her lonely chamber, lulled to rest by the 
ever-plashing waves beneath, little thought that she was 
the subject of a lonely man's dreams that night — and that 
man Sir Reginald Ravenstone of Ravenstone. 



CHAPTEB XXIX. 

"Our PeiTlita u fouiul." 



-m»lcri Tak. 



gT was three or four days after Mr. Stuart's visit 
to Ravenstoiie, that Ha^el, crossing the bay 
from Perilpoint oav afternoon, observed a 
motionless figure on the beach — the figure of 
I, standing with folded arms, looking out fixedly 
over th^ water, evidently watching her approach. As her 
boat drew nearer, he moved away a few steps, and began to 
pace slowly up and down, but still keeping his face turned 
towards her, so that aa she landed, their eyes met, and she 
had a good view of the stranger — of his proud, soornful 
face, with its deep, melancholy grey eyes, and his tall, 
stooping form, and dignified, almost haughty bearing. 

She quickly withdrew her eyes, for he was looking 
straight into them, with such a iixed, searching expression 
in his own, that she wondered who he was, and why he 
looked at her so strangely. She felt his eyes still upon her, 
while she moored her boat, and was relieved when he 
turned away and walked on. However, he had only gone 
a few steps, when he turned back again, and said to her — 
"Is that Perilpoint Lighthouse out yonder?" 
"Yes, air," said Hazel, modestly, venturing another look 
into the keen grey eyes, which rather fascinated her. 
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" Who lives there ? " he asked. 

Something in his deep, sonorous voice sia.rtled her, and 
she answered, rather timidly — 

^' Father and mother and I live there. Father's name is 
Manlinson." 

" And yours ? " he said. 

*' Hazel Manlinson,'' she answered. "Father has been 
the lighthouse-keeper a good many years." 

*^ I should like to see the lighthouse,'' said the stranger. 
" Is your father at home to-day ? " 

" No, sir, he is out fishing," said Hazel. " He will not 
be home till to-morrow morning." 

"Perhaps I shall come and see him to- morrow," said the 
strange gentleman. " How old are you, my child % " he 
added, rather abruptly. 

" Seventeen and a-half, sir," replied Hazel, feeling quite 
nervous under his piercing gaze. 

He drew a long breath, wished her good afternoon 
suddenly, and turned away. Looking back after him, when 
she had gone some way across the beach, she saw him, still 
looking out over the bay, towards the lighthouse. She 
wondered why he stood there so long, and who he could be, 
and what it was in his voice that had made a queer feeling 
run over her. He was gone on her return home an hour 
later, but she could not forget him ; that pale, melancholy 
face, and those keen but sad grey eyes, haunted her all the 
evening. They reminded her of something, but she could 
not tell what. If the idea dawned upon her, it was quickly 
gone again, before she could grasp it ; but it seemed to be 
connected somehow with Tom Shipwell. At any rate, it 
brought him again to her mind, and she dreamt confused 
dreams of him and the stranger all night. 

Sir Reginald Havenstone paced the beach like a disturbed 
spirit for an hour after the lighthouse girl had left him, 
and then found his way to St Mary's Vicarage, where 
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his sudden and much-changed appearance startled and 
shocked Mrs. Stuart. 

" My husband is out," she said, when she had warmly 
welcomed him, and wheeled an easy-chair for him nearer to 
the fire, "but if you will stay and join our early tea, he 
will be in by that time. He would be sorry to miss you." 

" I should like to see him," said Sir Reginald. " If I 
shall not be in your way, I shall be glad to stay. I could 
not rest at Ravenstone after hearing of that lighthouse 
girl. She has haunted me ever since, and to-day I came 
over to ask your husband to go to Perilpoint with me that 
I might see her. However, I have seen her already on the 
beach, and spoken with her, and T will now wait until 
to-morrow before going, when her father will be at 
home." 

"Then you must spend the night with us," said Mrs. 
Stuart. "Please do not refuse. It will give us great 
pleasure, and my husband will then be ready to accompany 
you at any hour you like to-morrow. You say you have 
seen the girl. Sir Reginald ? You do not think " 

" Look," said Sir Reginald, drawing from one of his 
pockets the portrait of his wife and child. " This is my 
baby daughter, Hazel, whom I lost fifteen years ago. I 
never saw her after she was two years and two months old, 
so how can I tell what she would be like at seventeen and 
a-half ? But if any girl in the world is like what I have 
imagined my little Hazel to be now, it is Hazelel Manlin- 
son, the lighthouse-keeper's daughter." 

Sir Reginald's lips quivered as he spoke, and his grey 
eyes fired with eagerness. 

" Do you know anything of those people ? " he said, 
impetuously. " Are they honest people, whose word can 
be trusted 1 If I go to them, and question them minutely 
about their daughter, will they tell me the truth 1 Have 
you ever heard anything said about her parentage ? " 
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"I know bat little of them myself/' answered Mrs. 
Stuart, full of amazement " They are not in our parish. 
I believe, however, that they both bear an excellent 
character ; and there has never been anything against the 
daughter, except that she indulges in pursuits unsuitable to 
her station, and is said to be proud and wilful. She is 
beautiful, as you have seen, and girls of her own class are 
jealous of her, no doubt. We have never heard a word 
which^ could lead us to suppose that there was any secret 
connected with her birth. It is true she is exceedingly 
unlike her parents, both in appearance and in refinement of 
mind." 

" So your husband told me,'' said Sir Reginald, playing 
with his watch-chain, " and so, as to the appearance, I have 
already seen for myself. You are no doubt thinking me wild 
and romantic, Mrs. Stuart, but look at the portrait again. 
Does not the likeness strike you, between — ^not the child, 
for children alter so much — but the motlier and Hazalel 
Manlinson ? " 

Mrs. Stuart again examined the picture. She had 
scarcely noticed the mother before; it was the beautiful 
little child which had attracted her chief attention. But 
she had seen Hazel very seldom, and hesitated. 

" I know Hazel Manlinson so little," she said. " I have 
never spoken to her in my Ufa But my daughter Katie 
has seen her more often than I have, and she would be a 
better judge. I dare not tell you to hope, Sir Reginald, for 
with all the girl's peculiarities no one has ever heard a 
syllable of her actually belonging to a higher station than 
her present one. Would that it might be so for your sake ! '^ 

Sir Reginald sighed heavily, and relapsed into silence. 
Mrs. Stuart left him, to make arrangements for his night's 
accommodation, and as soon as she had left the room, he got 
up from his chair, and paced restlessly up and down, 
muttering to himself — 
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''Those great dark eyes, and that sweet expressive 
mouth, and the voice too — they are all so like hers. That 
proud curve of the upper lip is not like her, but that does 
not spoil the child's beauty — ^and she is very beautiful ! 
Hazel Ravenstone could not have been more so. How shall 
I wait till to-morrow ? But I would rather see the whole 
family at once ; it will be more fair. What if this wild, 
idea has no foundation after all ? Yet that voice — surely it 
cannot deceive me ! " 

Sir Reginald had little rest that night ; it seemed the 
longest he had ever spent, and he looked worn out and 
jaded in the morning. But he would hear of no delay in the 
expedition to Perilpoint ; the sooner it was over the better, 
he said, and he and Mr. Stuart started soon after breakfast — 
the former feeling not much less nervous than his friend. 

'' Who's that comin' along the rocks, Hazel ) " said Mrs. 
Manlinson, about an hour later that same morning, as she 
entered the kitchen with an armful of clothes which she had 
been drying. " Here's two gentlemen comin' down from 
the cliff Can you see who they be? " 

Hazel ran to the door and looked out 

" One of them is Mr. Stuart, mother," she said, " and 
the other is a strange gentleman — the one who was waiting 
about on the beach yesterday, and spoke to me. I can't 
think who he is. Why, mother, I quite forgot to tell you 
that he said he was coming here to-day, to see the lighthouse, 
when father was at home." 

"Well, he won't come in here, I suppose," said Mrs. 
Manlinson^ surveying the pile of linen dubiously. "The 
place is in a pretty litter, but the parlour's tidy, ain't it ; 
Just run and see, child, for maybe the gentlemen will like 
to rest a bit, and have a glass of my home-made wine, after 
their walk, and I'd like 'em to see a room that ain't all 
choked up with dust." 

" I've put the parlour all straight and nice, mother," said 
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Hazel. " I'll call father,*' and she ran to a back store-room, 
where Manlinson was busy packing his fish in fresh baskets, 
ready for the market 

A few minutes more found both the gentlemen seated in 
the little front parlour, where Hazel, still fascinated by the 
stranger's melancholy eyes, and deep, ringing voice, watched 
« him furtively over her mother's shoulder. 

"That is your daughter?" said Sir Reginald, turning his 
piercing gaze upon her suddenly, while he addressed her 
mother. 

"Yes, sir," answered Mrs. Manlinson, in an almost 
defiant tone; "our Hazel — our only one, sir." 

" You chose an uncommon name for her," observed Sir 
Reginald. " Where did you get such a name from ? '* 

" It's in the Bible, sir," said Manlinson. " I didn't have 
no hand in the choosing of it, for I were away at sea when 
the child were born, and never set eyes on her till she were 
just upon three year old. It were a fancy of my wife's to 
give her the name, I suppose, but it don't come much 
amiss, I think, sir ? " 

" Not at all," said Sir Reginald, gravely, as Manlinson 
pinched his daughter's cheek. " You have been a sailor 
then?" 

" Ay, sir, a good many year," said Manlinson. " I've 
been most everywhere, I do believe ; but my wife, she got 
sickened of it at last, and I settled down here fourteen 
or fifteen years ago, and I like it very well A fine place, 
ain't it, sir ?" 

" Very," said Sir Reginald, abstractedly, " but a very 
lonely life, I should think. Does not your daughter find it 
so 1 Do you like such a wild home^ my child % " 

" Yes, sir, very much," answered Hazel. " I have lived 
here so. long. I think it is beautiful ! " 

" And she will have her books an' things, you know, sir," 
Mid Manlinson ; ** she calls them her company. She's 
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gettin' on first rate — too fast for a poor lighthouse-keeper's 
daughter, we tells her, for we don't quite see the good on't. 
But there, she always were a good lass, and we can't abear 
to go against her." 

*' Then you like books and music better than scrubbing 
and cleaning 1 " said Sir Reginald. " Where did you get 
such tastes, my child ? " 

" I don't know, sir," answered Hazel, in a low voice. " I 
think I have always liked them better." 

Sir Beginald looked at her fixedly for a few moments ; 
then, turning to her mother, said abruptly — 

**Are you natives of this part of the country? Was 
your daughter born at Pointhaven 1 " 

Mrs. Manlinson turned a shade paler, as she answered, 
quietly — " No, sir, we come from Sussex. That's where I 
lived while Manlinson were at sea." 

" You don't remember living anywhere but at the light- 
house, I suppose. Hazel % " said Sir Reginald, kindly. 

"No, sir," she answered, in a rather troubled voice. 
" Sometimes I fancy that I can remember things, but I 
don't think I do really. I was not three years old when 
we left Stonybeach." 

" Stony beach!" exclaimed Sir Reginald. Then in a 
calmer tone he added — "There was once a terrible ship- 
wreck there, I have heard. Were you there at the time, 
Mrs. Manlinson?" 

" Yes, sir," she said, again in a half defiant tone. " A 
bad shipwreck that were, to be sure ! " 

" Can you tell me any particulars respecting it ? " asked 
Sir Reginald, still exerting himself to speak quietly, though 
his heart was beating violently. " I have a very special 
reason for asking, for in that shipwreck I lost some who 
were very dear to me." 

" Well, now, it's lucky you shoujd have come to us, sir," 
said the lighthouse-keeper. " My wife can tell you pretty 
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nigh all there is to tell about that ere wreck, for she lived 
on the beach, and the only poor fellow that weren't drowned 
were brought to her house for shelter, and she and another 
woman nursed him and brought him round again. You 
tell the gentleman all about it^ Mary." 

But for once Mrs. Manlinson's usual composure appeared 
to have deserted her. Was it because the strange gentle- 
man's eyes were fixed so unwaveringly upon her, seeming to 
read her through and through, that she was nervous, being 
such a plain woman, and not used to grand company ? Or 
was it some other feeling which made her hesitate, and turn 
pale, before she could find words to speak ] 

'' Do not be afraid,'' said Sir Reginald, encouragingly, and 
Manlinson, by way of apologising for his wife's confusion, 
explained, '^That her nerves had been a bit shook 
by that shipwreck ; she never could abear to talk much 
on it" 

" But try, Mary, there's a good woman," he said to her, 
kindly, " for if so be as it will give the poor gentleman 
any comfort to hear wha€ you can tell, I'm sure you'll 
try an' satisfy him. I wasn't at home myself, sir." 

" I wished especially to know whether any lives were 
saved," said Sir Reginald, in a low voice. " I think you 
said that only one sailor was saved ? But did no one else 
escape ? I hoped that some one might have survived who 
could tell me something of my wife and child. They 
perished in that terrible wreck off Stonybeach, and 
strange to say, my child's name was the same as that of 
your own daughter — Hazelel." 

The last vestige of Mrs. Manlinson's composure had 
now disappeared ; she was trembling like a leaf, and could 
hardly stand. Her husband stood looking at her with 
wide-open mouth and astonished, bewildered eyes, while 
Hazel, overcome with a variety of strange emotions — that 
strange terror of shipwrecks which she so often felt, 
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mingling with all sorts of vague recollections, and bewilder- 
ment at her mother's terrified demeanour — darted forward, 
and hardly knowing what she did, clung to the stranger's 
arm, crying — 

<* Oh, who am I ? Tell me who I am ? What does it all 
mean ? " 

Sir Reginald put his arm round her, his face working 
with emotion. " I do not know yet, my child," he said, in 
a hoarse voice. "Wait a little — your mother is trying to 
speak. Do not be afraid, Mrs. Manlinson. What have I 
asked that you should be so much distressed ? " 

" Take her — take her, if she is yours ! " cried Mrs. 
Manlinson, sobbing hysterically. "God knows, I never 
meant any harm 1 Oh, John, John, you'll never forgive 
me!" " 

" What is it, woman ? " asked Manlinson, sternly, his 
honest face greatly agitated " Come here, my little lass. 
Who says you ain't my own little Hazel ? Who dares to 
talk of takin' my girl away) Dost love thy old father, 
bairn?" 

" Yes, dear father ! " cried Hazel, drawing his strong 
arm round her neck, and hiding her face on his shoulder. 
" You know I do ! What do they mean, father ? Oh, 
mother, dear, what is it ? " 

But Mrs. Manlinson had rushed from the room. Pre- 
sently she returned, holding her apron to her eyes, and in 
her other hand a little nightdress, beautifully embroidered, 
which she thrust into Sir Reginald's hand, saying, with 
unnatural calmness — 

"There — that's what was on her — I haven't nothing 
else. I've always kept it. Yoi£U know if them letters is 
your daughter's name. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! To think 
I should ever have come to see this day ! " 

With trembling fingers Sir Reginald took the little 
nightdress and turned it over till he found in one corner 
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the letters " Hazelel R." worked into a peculiar device 
with red silk. Then it dropped from his hand ; he 
reeled and would have fallen, had not Mr. Stuart sup- 
ported him and gently placed him in a chair, where he 
fainted quite away. Manlinson, who had been looking 
on in stony, speechless bewilderment, roused himself to 
fetch water for Sir Beginald, who came back to himself 
slowly, after some minutes' unconsciousness, 'and looked 
round him with a bewildered stare. 

" This is proof enough," he said at last, faintly. " She 
must be — she is — my daughter ! " 

" Your daughter, sir ! " exclaimed Manlinson, starting 
forward, his face flushed with anger. " Beggin' your 
pardon, sir, that's quite impossible, for she's mine ! " 

" I cannot understand," said Sir Reginald, still scarcely 
able to speak, and looking very much perplexed. " Look 
here," and he drew from his pocket a handkerchief, and 
pointed to one comer where the letters "Reginald R." 
were worked in precisely the same device as those on the 
nightdress. " I brought this with me," he said, " thinking 
it might be of use. See, all of you. Is it not evident to 
you that these marks were worked by the same hand ? " 

"Certainly," said Mi> Stuart. "The letters are of a 
very uncommon form, and correspond exactly on each 
article." 

Manlinson turned quite white, but shook his head hope- 
lessly. "I don't know what it all means," he said. "I 
never set eyes on that ere dress before. Hazel's Tny lass, 
and that's all I know." Then turning fiercely to his still 
sobbing wife, he said — " Where did you get that nightdress 
from, woman? Why did you never show it me afore? 
What's the meaning of this gentleman comin' here to my 
house and sayin* my child is his daughter ? Speak, I tell 
thee ! What have ye done 1 " 

"You'll never forgive me ! " wailed the unhappy woman; 
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" but I didn't — oh, I didnH mean no harm ! — I did it to 
save ye, John, because I thought you'd break your 
heart when you came home to find your bairn in the 
churchyard I " 

" What I " cried her husband. " What is it ye have been 
keepin' from me all these ^f teen years ? If our bairn is in 
the churchyard, whose is this 1 " 

"I suppose she's the gentleman's own daughter, as he 
says," sobbed his wife, quailing before he husband's wrath. 
" She avrit your bairn, Manlinson, nor mine neither. 
There, ye know it now ! Oh, my poor man ! " 

"Ye have deceived me, woman," said the lighthouse- 
keeper, in a deep, suppressed voice. "Ye have deceived 
me this fifteen year, and I don't know as I can ever 
forgive thee. Speak out now, and tell the truth, do ye 
hear 1 What is it you've done ? " 

" I loved her like my own child," sobbed Mrs. Manlinson, 
"an' I didn't think as anybody would ever come for her 
after all these years. They gave her to me, poor little lass, 
all drippin , an' cold, an' half dead, an' I took her an' 
brought her to, an' kept her in my own wee bairn's 
place, as I'd only laid in the churchyard a week afora" 

" Where did they bring her from ?" asked Sir Reginald, 
excitedly. " Who brought her to you 1 " 

"It was the shipwreck, along off Stonybeach," said the 
poor woman, despairingly. " My house was right close 
again the water, an' I see the ship go down, out away 
across the sea — right sudden-like it went, an' they say 
there weren't a soul saved." 

"Well?" said Manlinson, sternly, his face white and 
drawn, with pain and amazement. " Make haste an' finish. 
I can't bear much more." 

"There was a life-boat went out, but the ship went 
down afore it could get at her," went on Mrs. Manlinson, 
with nervous rapidity, " and there weren't no one brought 
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back in it. But after a bit there was a great spar washed 
up on the beach, and they found a man tied on to it — that 
man's Tom Shipwell, John " — Hazel uttered a low cry, and 
pressed forward tremblingly — "an' he was holding in his 
arms a poor little babe, that they said was dead. But I'd 
just lost my own, an' I was crazy-like to take the poor 
little thing into my arms, an' I made them give it to me, 
and after a bit I got it round again, an' it didn't dia I 
kept it, an' as we couldn't hear nothing of its friends, and 
there weren't no inquiries made after it, I says to myself, 
*I haven't told Manlinson vet about our fifth babe 
dyin' like the rest ' — for there hadn't been no mail since it 
was took, John — * an,' I says, I won't tell him now ; I'll 
keep this poor little babe, as the sea has brought it to me 
in my own little girl's place, and when he comes home 
I won't say nothin' about it, an' he'll never know it ain't 
his own.' For he'd written a day or two before to tell me 
he was on his way back, an' wasn't going seafaring no 
more, but had got this place here at the lighthouse, and 
I was to come down directly, and wait here for him. 
So I knew there'd be nobody to tell him about the 
poor little lass. It was all to save ye, John — indeed it 
was ! I didn't do it to deceive you like — indeed I didn't ! 
Sir " — and she turned imploringly to Sir Keginald, " he 
said after we'd lost four little babes^ that he never 
could abear to loss another, an' that his heart would break 
straight out if we had ever another little one took from 
us, an' so I couldn't bear to tell him his little daughter, 
that he was counting of seeing, had been put away with 
the rest in the churchyard — ^for she were born after he 
went away to sea,, you know, sir — an' so, when they 
put Hazel into my arms, I said, ' She'll take little Nelly's 
place, and her father won't never know.' And when he 
were come home, an' said how beautiful she were, an' 
how proud he was of his little daughter, I never dared tell 
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him. I never thought as anybody would come an' ask us 
to give her up ! " 

" And was she wearing this when she was given to you 1 " 
asked Sir Reginald, taking up the little nightdress, and 
looking eagerly at the mark upon it. 

"Yes, sir,'* answered Mr& Manlinson. "It was late 
evening when the ship went down, an' the little thing had 
been put to bed. I took it, an' locked it up, an' never 
showed it to nobody, but I've always kept it careful-like, 
lest anything should happen. Tom Shipwell said I'd better." 

" Who is Tom Shipwell '\ " asked Mr. Stuart, seeing that 
Sir Reginald was quite unable to speak. 

" He is the man as was saved from the shi^, sir," she 
answered, " and had the babe in his arms when they drifted 
ashore. They brought him to my house — there was another 
woman who shared it with me — an' we nursed him till he 
got well, an* then he went off to sea again." 

" He knew the child's name, then ? " said Mr. Stuart, 

" No, sir, he didn't," said Mrs Manlinson. " They took 
him up somewhere in a boat, a day or two before the ship 
were wrecked, and he never saw her till the storm came on 
and the people was all called up out of their cabins. He 
told me he never heard her name, but he saw a beautiful 
young lady holding the poor little thing in her arms almost 
to the last minute, an' just when the squall came that turned 
the ship right over, she screamed out loud to him — 'cause 
he was near to her — ^to save her child, an' he took it, an' 
told her he'd save it if he could. And then he lashed the 
lady to one bit of wood, an' himself to another, with the 
child in his arms, an' she were just trying to tell him who 
she was, when the ship went right over, an' he never saw 
the lady again, an' he never knew what happened till be 
found himself in my cottage." 

"The name of the ship — what was itl" gasped Sir 
Reginald. 
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"The Wanderer^ sir," answered Mrs. Manlinson, in an 
exhausted tone. '^Thej sent out boats to look for the 
bodies, but there weren't none found. I came away down 
here as soon as Shipwell had gone, an' the babe was well 
enough for me to bring her — an' my poor man there, ho 
hasn't never known as she wasn't his own child. An' he'll 
never forgive me ! " 

She broke into a stormy passion of sobs, but her husband 
did not speak. He had turned away, and was leaning his 
arms upon the table, and his face was hidden upon them. 
He made no movement, and uttered no sound. His grief 
was utterly speechless — far too great for sobs and tears. It 
seemed too terrible a shock to be trua Hazel ran to him 
and put her arms round his neck, begging him to look up 
and speak to her, but he could not. The poor child was too 
entirely bewildered and astonished to know how she felt ) 
her chief idea at the moment was to comfort her poor father 
— the only father she had ever known — who was in such 
terrible sorrow. 

Mr. Stuart got up and left the room, and there was 
silence for some minutes, till Sir Reginald said, in a low, 
painfully eager voice — • 

" Hazel, you will try and love a new father 1 And you 
. — kind and dearly-loved protectors of my daughter — ^will 
you forgive a long heart-broken father for claiming his own) 
That Hazel is my daughter is now proved without a doubt^ 
but I hardly know how to rejoice in the presence of such 
sorrow. Let me explain clearly. It was in the wreck of 
the Wanderer that my wife and baby-daughter, as I thought, 
perished.. My daughter's name is the s^me as your own, 
and her age also. The mark upon this little nightdress, 
which was worn by the child rescued by Shipwell, is the 
peculiar mark always used by my wife, and corresponds 
to her mark upon this handkerchief of mine, and, as you 
see, that little child's surname commenced with an K. My 
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name is Ravenstone — Sir Reginald Ravenstone — and that 
little baby saved fifteen years and a-kalf ago was Hazelel 
Ravenstone, and is the Hazel now before me, without a 
doubt," 

" ECazel not my daughter ! " said the lighthouae-keeper, 
raising his head and looking vacantly around him. " And 
yon thought not to break my heart, wife ) Better to have 
had it broken years ago, woman, when you laid the babe in 
the churchyard, than now, when they take my living 
daughter from me ! Take her, sir, if she is yonn. She 
were always a good lass, and she won't quite forget her old 
father, I think. There — you ain't mine, Hazel ; there's 
your father I " 

And with a harsh, hysterical laugh, Manlinson put her 
into Sir Reginald's arms and raahed from the room. His 
wife followed, still weeping in hopeless grief at the loss of 
her daughter and at her husband's anger, and Hazel and 
her newly-found father were left alone. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

" BitB of joy and biU of Borrow, 

Strangely crossed and interlaced." 

|IR REGINALD RAVENSTONE returned 
home with Mr. Stuart that night in an almost 

delirious state of joy ; and yet not unmixed 
joy, for his heart, which bad so long ached 
with hiB own grief, now ached most painfully for the poor, 
unhappy father whom lie was robbing of his only child. The 
mother he did not pity so much, for though her sorrow was 
also very great, it waa a sorrow for which she had been in a 
certain degree prepared. But that of her husband, wliom 
she had deceived for so many years, was indeed terrible. All 
that night he sat by the kitchen fire, his face buried in his 
hands, moaning in tearless grief, and unable to speak, except 
to murmur repeatedly, in a tone which nearly broke his 
wife's heart — 
"You have deceived me, woman, you have deceived mel" 
Mrs. Manlinson sat at the opposite comer of the firesids, 
weeping bitterly nearly alt the night through, feeling keenly 
the reproaches of her husband, which she knew she deserved, 
in spite of the kind and loving motives of her deception. 
Again and again she reiterated her cause, and explained, 
in a pli'ading voice, that it was her love for her husband, 
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and her anxiety to save him pain, which had led her to act 
as she had done — but only to hear the same broken-hearted 
answer — " You have deceived me, woman.** All night they 
sat there together — together, but more widely apart than they 
had ever yet been in their many happy years of married life ; 
and it was only when the first gleams of early dawn stole in 
through the chinks in the shutters, that Manlinson, touched 
at last by his wife's continual sobbing, began to relent in 
his heart towards her, and to remember what a good, faith- 
ful wife she had always been to him in all but this one 
great deception. 

" Mary," he said, at last, in a low, hoarse voice, " you've 
done wrong, and it's been hard to forgive ye, but you've 
been a good lovin' wife to me this many year, and I believe 
you didn't mean no harm. I believe as you meant it for 
the best, and wanted to save me from grievin' for the 
poor little one in the churchyard, as you say. And you 
forgot that we mustn't * do evil, that good may come.' But 
the anger's gone now, Mary, and I'll forgive ye, and we'll 
make it up, for it seems like I don't know how to bear it 
alone. And you an' I have pulled together many a year 
now, wife, and we won't quarrel now we're gettin' old, and 
we'll soon have none but our two selves left in the old place. 
Life ain't worth much now she^s goin', but maybe after a 
while it'll seem a bit better, if only you an' me can pull 
together still." 

" I'd never have done it, John," sobbed his wife, " if it 
hadn't been for what you said when the other bairns died. 
I never thought what a lot of deceivin* it would bring me 
to ! I thought maybe you'd stop lovin' me when you found 
our Nelly had gone like the rest, an' I couldn't abear to lose 
your love. I've never deceived you in no thin' else, John — 
indeed I haven't — an' I wish I hadn't in this now — that 
I do ! " 

" We've got to forgive our enemies," said Manlinson, in 
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a low voice, " and it seems like I ought to forgive thee first, 
wife. And I have forgiven thee now, so we won't say no 
more about it. Only I wish I'd never lived to see ray 
daughter another man's child ! It's hard, that is ! " 

And Mrs. Manlinson could not comfort him. To her it 
was a great comfort that she had his forgiveness, but she 
could not herself look forward to their solitary life hence- 
forth, when their beautiful daughter should have left them, 
without shuddering, and she knew her husband's grief must 
necessarily be much greater than her own, the shock having 
been such a totally unexpected one to him. It was the evil 
day which she had often secretly dreaded of late years. It 
had come at last, and was no less terrible than she had 
pictured it. But as long as her husband forgave her^ and 
they could sorrow together, just as they had for long years 
worked together, she could bear the pain better. 

As the light came at last, streaming in through the 
shutter chinks, she rose and opened them, and then crept 
upstairs and peeped into her daughter's room — alas, her 
daughter's no longer in truth. Hazel sat at the window ; 
the blind was up, and she was resting her arms on the 
window bench. She was looking out dreamily across the 
sea, and did not hear Mrs. Manlinson's step till she stood 
quite close to her. 

" Why, bairn, ye haven't sat up here all night, have ye ! " 
the woman exclaimed. " Ye haven't slept in your bed, I see 
that, poor little lass ! But what will the new father say 
to thee, sittin' up like this, fit to catch your death of cold ? " 

" I couldn't sleep, mother," said Hazel, wearily. " Every- 
thing feels so strange, and I thought I'd like to see the sun 

rise once more — before oh, mother, does poor father feel 

any better % I couldn't rest for thinking of him." 

" He don't feel much better, not yet," said Mrs. Manlin- 
son, drawing Hazel's head fondly against her shoulder, and 
wiping her own eyes with the corner of her apron. 
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" 'Tain't likely he can just yet, you know, dear. But he's 
forgiven me, Hazel, my darling an' I can bear to lose ye 
better if I don't lose my poor man's love too. But it's 
hard, that it is, when I've loved ye as my own child all 
these years ! " 

" Don't cry, mother, dear," said Hazel, gently ; " I've 
been thinking and thinking about it all night, and I'm so 
glad and so sorry both at the same time. I don't know 
what I feel like exactly. Only I've always felt so strange, 
you know, mother, and this seems too wonderful to be 
true ! " 

" It's true enough, worse luck," said Mrs. Manlinson, 
" an' you'll soon be a fine lady, Hazel. You're fit for it, 
that you are, an' always was, an' you'll soon get to love 
your new father. He's a real noble-lookin' gentleman ! " 

" I do love him, poor father ! " said Hazel, clasping her 
hands, " and I want to make him happy, he has suffered so 
much. But how can I leave you, and my other father^ and 
this dear old lighthouse, where I have lived nearly all my 
life? Mother, let us go down and try to comfort poor 
father. I can't bear to think how miserable he is ! " 

And taking Mrs. Manlinson's hand, Hazel went down- 
stairs with her to the kitchen, and stole softly to the 
lighthouse-keeper's side, kneeling down beside him, and 
drawing his arm round her. The poor man's unnatural 
calmness gave way then, and all three mingled their tears 
together. How long they sat there they scarcely knew. 
Mrs. Manlinson was the first to rouse herself and set about 
her housework, for Sir Reginald would be sure to come 
over early, and the place must be tidied up for his recep- 
tion. Hazel tried to help her, but she was exhausted by 
her night's watching ; and after a pretence of breakfast had 
been gone through, her mother made her go and lie down 
on the sofa in the parlour, and try to get a little sleep. 
Manlinson wandered about the house restlessly for a while, 
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and then he too went into the parlour, and sat down near 
the Bofa, to watch his "daughter" sleeping at last from 
exhaustion. 

He was still sitting there, with folded arms, the tears 
rolling slowly down his cheeks, when a knock at the door 
was heard, and his wife ushered in Sir j^eginald Raven- 
stone, retreating as soon as she had done so to continue her 
housework, in which she tried, bj doing a double amount, 
to forget her sorrow. Sir Reginald stood with folded arms, 
and looked down at his unconscious daughter for some 
moments in silence. His look said plainly that he was well 
satisfied with her — that in spite of her lowly bringing-up 
and humble home for so many years, she was a daughter of 
whom he need by no means be ashamed. 

*' She'll be a good daughter, sir,'' said Manlinson, in a 
broken voice, "for she's always been a good one to we. 
We've never had no fault to find with her, except for 
likin' her books an' things a bit more than her mother an' I 
thought good for her. I were just watchin' her a bit, sir, 
for it's hard to part, and seemed like I must look at her 
while I could." 

" My poor fellow ! " said Sir Reginald, " I well know 
how hard it must be for you. From my own suffering for 
the past fifteen years and a-half, I well know how to feel 
for yours. I wish that you could have been spared such 
sorrow 1 " 

"It comes harder-like on me than on my poor wife," 
said Manlinson, " after thinkin' all these year as she were 
nobody's cliild but mine ; though it's hard enough on her 
too, poor thing ! She ought to have told me — but there, she 
did it out o' love for me, and I've forgiven her ; only it's 
just about knocked me overboard, that it has. I shan't 
never feel the same again when Hazel's gone. I shan't 
never get over it this side the grave, sir. You'll soon want 
to be takin' her away, sir ? " 
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" I will not hurry you or her," said Sir Beginald, looking 
down fondly upon his daughter. "Till she is ready and 
willing to come to me, I will not press the matter. And 
you, Manlinson — you and your wife have brought her up, 
and loved her for years as your own child. I am too grate- 
ful to you for the kindness and love you have given her, to 
snatch her from you suddenly. How eager I am to take 
my newly-found daughter to my own home, you can, I 
dare say, well imagine. But I will wait. Tell me, however 
— has she been happy in her life here ? Has she been one 
with you and your friends, or have you noticed in her any- 
thing which has ever led you to suspect the truth ? " 

" Why, sheVe always been a queer lass ever since she 
could speak, sir," replied Manlinson. " SheVe always been 
a puzzle to me, with her books, an' her musickin', an' her 
queer fancies, an' such like, and she's never made friends 
with our folk. She didn't never seem to take to 'em, some- 
how, and I couldn't make out what made her so different- 
like to we. But I never thought she weren't my own 
bairn. I never did. Of course I hadn't no reason for 
thinkin' that, sir ; it weren't natural I should. And that's 
why it comes such a shock. There, I'll go, sir; she's 
wakin' — ^bless her heart! She's a rare good girl, sir, an' 
she's more fit for a gentleman's daughter than she is for 
mine, I know that well enough ! " 

Hazel started when she opened her eyes and saw Sir 
Reginald at her side looking down at her with a face full 
of intense, yearning love. She sprang up, and he folded her 
in his arms in a close embrace, murmuring broken words of 
joy and thankfulness for the treasure thus restored to him. 
And that resting-place was a strangely comfortable and 
natural one to the poor child, worn out with the conflicting 
emotions of the past sleepless night, and the perplexing 
thoughts of many years. And holding her father's hand in 
her own, she sat on a low stool at his feet for hours that 
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morning, and told bim all he wished to hear of lier light- 
house life ; of her puzzling thoughts and misty recollections; 
her vague terror at the mention of shipwrecks, and her 
frequently-repeated, confused dreams of a sunny land and 
palm trees, with dark moving figures beneath, and of a tall 
lady, dressed in white, whose image had always eluded 
her grasp as soon as she woka And she told him of her 
longing after that beautiful music to which she had listened 
in her childish days through the windows of Pointhaven 
houses, and that bright, happy life among books, and 
pictures, and beautiful things, of which she had in the same 
manner obtained glimpses. And she told him how she had 
craved for just one friend who would tell her about those 
things for which she longed, and who would understand 
and sympathise with her love for them. And how at last 
Mr. Everard had become her friend and her teacher, and 
had helped to make her happy. She told him too of the 
great kindness and goodness of her so-thought father and 
mother, of the indulgence with which they had always 
treated her and her fancies, and of her love for the old 
lighthouse and the stormy sea always raging round the 
grey, weather-beaten rocks, where she had played from 
childhood. 

She could not bear the thought of leaving that old home, 
but she listened eagerly to her father's description of 
Ravenstone Park and its beauties, and was much more 
reconciled to the idea of becoming its mistress when she 
heard that the sea was only a few miles distant, and could 
be both seen and heard from a hill, which rose up just on 
the outskirts of the park. But the thought that she was 
no longer Hazel, the lighthouse-keeper's daughter, but, as 
her father told her, Miss Bavenstone of Bavenstone, was 
much too strange as yet to seem like truth, and connected 
with too much pain and sorrow too, to be altogether 
pleasant. But yeb Hazel felt that already she breathed 
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more freely, and although this was only the second time she 
and her father had talked together, it seemed more natural 
to her to be with him, and more comfortable to her to talk 
with him, than it had ever been with her other father and 
mother, in spite of her love for them. For with them she 
had always had the feeling that she was not understood, 
and that there was something wanting in the love she felt 
for them — something she could not understand, but which 
had always been there ever since she had been old enough 
to think about it. 

Sir Reginald stayed all day at the lighthouse, and 
returned to St. Mary's Vicarage at nighty looking younger 
and brighter than he had done for years. He was going 
back to Ravenstone next day to prepare everything for his 
daughter's reception at the Park, and had arranged that 
she should remain at the lighthouse until all was ready. 
There was a good deal to be done, for he wished to brighten 
up the house, and give it an altogether more cheerful aspect, 
before bringing Hazel to it. It was a gloomy place at 
present. Sir Reginald had taken no pains to make it 
bright and pleasant while his own heart was full of gloom. 
It had suited his mood better to wander through the dark, 
dingily-furnished apartments, which had been untenanted 
ever since his parents' death about eighteen years ago. 
But now everything was to be very different, and Sir 
Reginald could talk of nothing all that evening but his 
plans for the improvement of his house. Mrs. Stuart, 
however, advised him not to take too much trouble about 
it, for a few touches from Hazel's fingers would do more to 
give it the bright, cheerful appearance which it wanted 
than anything he could do. A young girl's presence in the 
house would work wonders, she told him, which doctrine Sir 
Reginald was very ready to believe. His pride and joy in 
his newly-found daughter were intense, and had she been 
brought up as a princess instead of a lighthouse-keeper's 
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daughter, he declared he could not have been better satis- 
fied with her. 

Her education he intended to take, as far as possible, into 
his own hands. She had rather tremblingly asked him if 
he should send her to school, feeling a mournful sense of her 
deficiency in almost all the branches of a young lady's 
education. But she had learnt much more from reading 
than she was herself aware of, as her father had found 
when he had very gently and cautiously inquired into her 
attainments; and he had assured her that nothing was 
further from his thoughts than the idea of sending her to 
school, and that what he could not teach her himself she 
should learn from masters. But Hazel's opinion, sorrowfully 
repeated over and over to herself, after her father had left 
her, was, that no master could ever equal Mr. Everard in 
her estimation. Giving up her lessons with him was one of 
the worst trials in this strange and unexpected change in 
her life, and it was with tears in her eyes that she entered 
his room on the day following her father's departure for 
Havenstone, and took her old. seat by his side, to write out 
music for him for almost the last time. 

" So I am going to lose my little pupil,'' said the blind 
organist, regretfully. " What strange tale is this about the 
lighthouse-keeper's daughter, and what grand young lady 
has she suddenly turned into f Tell me all about it, my 
child, and whether it is the truth that you are Hazel 
Manlinson no longer, but Miss Bavenstone 1 " 

With a mixture of pride and shyness, and joy and 
sorrow, strangely blended, Hazel told her story — ^the story 
which still seemed to her more like a dream than a reality. 

"And I am to go home next week," she said. "Oh, 
Mr. Everard, I am not fit to be Miss Bavenstone ! I am 
frightened when I think of it — I, who have run wild on the 
rocks all my life, and learnt so little ! How shall I ever 
learn all that young ladies ought to know ? " 
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" You know as much upon many subjects as a good many 
young ladies, my child/' answered Mr. Everard, " and the 
rest will come by degrees. You are not very old yet, and 
may have some years of quiet study before you need wish 
to engross much of the world's attention." 

** The world ! " said Hazel, in an alarmed tone. ** I don't 
want to see the world, Mr. Everard — I mean, what people 
call the world. I want to stay at home with papa, and 
talk to him, and learn all about a great many things which 
he has to tell me. I don't want to live a gay, grand life — ' 
I don't think it would make me happy. Only there will be 
some things to do which will seem very strange to me, and 
I shall be so afraid of not doing them right. I wonder who 
will teach me music at Havenstone? I wish you could 
come with me, and teach me always, and that I could go on 
writing your music for you 1 Who will help you when I 
am gone ? " 

" I don't know, my child," answered Mr. Everard, sadly. 
'* I shall miss the kind eyes which have seen for me for so 
many months, and the kind fingers which have written for 
me. But, Hazel, I have sometimes felt that you were some 
fairy nymph out of the sea, who might one day slip from 
me suddenly. I have never seen you, but I have wondered 
over you quite as much as any of those who have seen you, 
and who have found so much fault with me for teaching 
you. They wondered at you for your strange love of 
learning, but they blamed those who encouraged you in it. 
I wondered, but with different feelings, for I believed that 
God had sent you to me, that I might help you — for some 
end which I could not then see, but about which I often 
made conjectures, not such romantic ones either, as it turned 
out ! " 

" I am very grateful to you for all you have taught me," 
said Hazel, earnestly. " So many things will seem easier to 
me now than they would have done if you had never helped 
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me to understand them. And if you had taught me about 
nothing but music, that would have been enough to make 
me always love you and feel grateful to you.'' 

*' You are not going very fiur away," said Mr. Everard. 
*< You will come and see your old blind friend sometimes, 
when you are in Pointhaven ? " 

'< Indeed I will 1 " cried Hazel ; '< and I shall often come 
to Pointhaven, you know, to see the lighthouse and my 
dear father and mother. It is so strange to have two 
fathers! Everything is very stranga I hardly know 
yet whether it is not all a dream." 

'* Miss Lilian will be sorry that you are going away," said 
Mr. Everard. "I think she has enjoyed visiting you in 
your wild home." 

" She has been very kind to me," said HazeL " I am 
going to see her to-morrow night ; but I am a little afraid, 
for her aunt. Miss Winifred Raymond, is always so cross to 
me." 

Mr. Everard smiled. " She has been very cross to me 
too," he said, ''and often scolded me for teaching you 
music. But she will not be cross to Miss Ravenstone, I 
think." 

Hazel smiled rather soberly. It was strange to be called 
Miss Eavenstone, and she rather shrank from her new 
dignity. She was loth to leave her wild, free life on the 
rocks, and settle down to the proprieties and convention- 
alities necessary to be observed by the young mistress of 
Ravenstone Park. She feared that she would be constantly 
breaking through rules, and shocking somebody's sense of 
decorum. Yet she could not but feel that the indoor 
life would suit her far better than that in her old home, and 
that she would soon feel far more at home among her 
father's friends than she had ever felt in the society of the 
fishwives or rough sailors who had been the most frequent 
guests at the lighthouse. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 



gHE news of the extraordinary event which had 
befallen the " lighthouse girl " Bpread like 
wildfire through Pointh&ven, and she was the 
perpetual topic of conrersation during the 
next few days, both in every drawing-room and every 
cottage. There were aome who said at once, " I told you 
BO," or, " I have felt convinced from the very first that 
something oE this kind would happen." And othem, who, 
though they had never said anything of the sort, declared 
that they had thought it for some long time past, and were 
not in the least surprised at the news. And there were 
some unbelieving persons who were so very much surprised 
that they could not believe it at all, and felt compelled to call 
immediately on all their friends in turn, to hear what they 
thought, and whether the whole thing were really not a 
hoax but a sober reality. 

Hazel had a good deal to bear, not only from the rude 
boys and girls, who called her "Duchess" in the streets 
more loudly than ever, but also from the many curious, 
inquiring glances bent upon her by passers-by whenever 
she walked through the town. The shop-girls ran to the 
doors to stare at her, and whisper among themselves, and 
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the servants took special delight in w ashing and sweeping 
the doorsteps during the few days which elapsed before Sir 
Reginald came back to take his daughter home. Hazel 
avoided the town as much as possible ; but she had music to 
finish writing out for Mr. Everard, which she insisted on 
completing before her departure, and the daily walks to 
and from his house were a great trial to her. She was glad 
when she reached home to hide herself among the lonely 
rocks again, or go out for a good long row with Manlinson, 
right out of sight of the curious, impertinent town. 

Poor Manlinson I These few days of sorrow had already 
streaked his hair with grey, and his round, honest face was 
getting a sharp, pinched look, which Hazel could not bear 
to see. She felt his eyes and her mother's following her 
wistfully wherever she went, and she knew they sat up late 
at night, after she had gone to bed, talking of her over 
their fire, because their hearts were too sad to let them rest. 
Sir Reginald, thinking that it might be a comfort to them 
to continue to live near the daughter they had loved and 
cherished for their own, had offered Manlinson the post of 
gate-keeper of Ravenstone Park, but the old sailor could 
not tear himself away from his seafaring life. He had 
been lK)m and bred at sea, he said, and never lost sight or 
sound of it for more than a day or two at a time his whole 
life long, and now he didn't feel as if he could live any- 
where but at the old lighthouse for the rest of his days. It 
was there, too, that he had first seen his child, Hazel, as he 
still called her, and there that he had seen her grow up, and 
he thought he should be happier there than at Ravenstone 
Park lodge. For he " didn't know as it would make him 
feel much better to see her every day, when she wasn't his 
own no longer. Maybe it would only make him feel worse, 
and he must stay and die on the old rocks, with the sound 
of the sea in his ears." His wife too thought it. was better. 
Her husband was getting on in years, and would not be 
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likely to settle in a new place, and she thought, " perhaps, 
he would get over his trouble better if he had his fishing 
and his lamps to see to, and his own old friends to cheer 
him up." So Sir Reginald did not press the point, and only 
promised that Hazel should come over and see them very 
often, which arrangement she much preferred, as it would 
enable her to visit her own beloved haunts, as well as her 
"parents." 

Hazel's last evening in her old home came at length, and 
she stole out alone after tea, with a shawl over her head, to 
watch the great waves, for the last time, dashing over the 
seaweed-crested peaks, and the red light flickering over 
them. She thought the great wide ocean, and the dim line 
of rocks towering up to the cliff, looked more strangely still 
and solemn than ever on this night, the eve of the great and 
half-dreaded change in her life. Her heart ached at parting 
with these old, speechless friends of hers — the rocks, with 
their clothing of seaweeds, and shells, and beautiful things, 
and the tossing boats and the distant ships, which she had 
delighted to watch, day after day, as long as she could 
remember; and yet how it yearned to comfort her noble, 
but so sorrowful-looking father, and to make amends to him 
for his long years of suifering and desolation I 

"I can never make up to him for my mother's loss, 
though,'* she said to herself ; " my beautiful mother, whose 
picture he showed me ! I wish I could remember her ! 
Sometimes I think I can, but it is only a shadowy fancy of 
her, and it won't stay with ma When I think I can really 
see her, she is gone. If she could have been saved instead 
of me ! But God knew best, and He was very good not to 
let us both die, and give one of us back to papa at last. I 
will try so hard to make him happy, but I am afraid that 
when he finds out how little I know of what young ladies 
ought to know, he will be displeased with me. I am glad 
God made me beautiful ! Papa says I am beautiful, so I 
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suppose it must be true. How grand it sounds — 'Miss 
Bavenstone of Ravenstone 1 ' Only it is so hard to believe 
that it is myself. I can t feel like anything but Hazel, the 
lighthouse-keeper's daughter." 

And the girl sighed, as she crept lower down on the 
rocks and took one of her old accustomed seats close to the 
great raging waves, which rolled and foamed over one peak 
after another, till she felt their spray dashing all over her 
like a shower-bath. 

'^ I wonder when I shall sit here again ! " she said, half 
aloud. " I am sorry to leave this beautiful place ! I shall 
never like any other home so well, though I suppose Raven- 
stone will feel like home after a little while, because it is 
where my own father is, and that must be homa I wish 
mother had told father — my other father — about me long ago ; 
it would not have been quite so dreadful for him now if he 
had known that somebody else might come for me some day. 
And now he looks so sad and so ill — I can't bear to go away 
from him, and not belong to him any more ! '' 

And taking one more last long look all round. Hazel 
sprang up and ran indoors to try and comfort him and his 
wife, and tell them over again, as she had told them many 
times, of the love and gratitude she would always feel for 
them, and to assure them that she would come back and see 
them as soon as she could. 

She could not sleep when she went up to bed, and 
dressing herself again, she crept softly up the narrow stairs 
to the gallery, which ran round outside the lighthouse, just 
beneath the lamps. It was very dark, except where the red 
light shone out across the sea, making a bright red path in 
the midst of the surrounding gloomy black water. Her 
thoughts went back to that evening a few months before, 
when Arthur Thursfield had watched her light the lamps, 
and had stood with her, looking out upon the same dark, 
weird scene. She wondered what he would say to this 
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strange thing which had happened to her — whether he 
would be as kind to Miss Bavenstone as he had been to 
Hazel, the lighthouse-keeper's daughter, if she ever saw 
him again. And she wondered very much whether she 
would ever see him. She thought, with a disappointed, re- 
gretful feeling, that when she was at Ravenstone, nearly 
fifty miles away, there would not be much chance of it. 
She would like to see him again, for talking to her father 
was not quite like talking to him. He was young, and she 
had had so few young friends, and he had loved just the 
things which she loved. At any rate, Lilian would come 
and see her at Ravenstone, and that would make her very 
happy, for she had a sort of reverential love for the fair, 
sweet-faced girl who had captivated her childish fancy years 
ago. 

" Perhaps some day she will teU me what her trouble is," 
she thought, "and what it is that her brother is saving 
money and working so hard for. I shall be rich now. I 
wonder if I could help them, without letting them find it 
out ? I wish I could ! '' 

Then her thoughts strayed away to her cousin Jack. 
She would have liked to bid him good-bye, and wondered 
that he had not come to see her, after her father had 
written to tell him what had happened. 

" Fancy, if I had promised to marry him I " she thought. 
" How strange it would have been ! I wonder what I 
should have done 1 But I could not have married him then 
any better than I could now ; and I wish he had never 
asked me ! He will find some one else one day, I think, 
who will make him happy. Poor Jack ! I didn't think 
that he thought of me like that — for one minute ! I am 
so young still; much too young to think about marry- 
mg. 

" Hazel ! ** called Mrs. Manlinson from below. " What 

are ye doin* up there, my child ? You'll catch your death of 

a-21 
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cold, and never be fit to see Sir Reginald to-morrow, if yoa 
don't come down an' go to bed this minute." 

"I don't feel as if I could sleep, mother," said Hazel, 
turning awaj reluctantly from the fresh night air, and 
locking the gallery door after her; "but I'll come down 
and try. I've been looking out just for the last time." 

"J thought 'twas the last time a while ago, when you 
was out on the rocks," said her mother, with a sorrowful 
smile. 

" Yes, but I wanted to look again," said Hazel. " I'm 
never tired of looking. Mother, will you keep my room for 
me just as it is till I come to see you, so that it will look 
just like my own little room stilU " 

" Ay, that I will, bairn," said Mrs. Manlinson, with a 
half sob. "Your father an' me we couldn't touch it 
nohow. There — give me a kiss, an' go to bed ; you're just 
as cold as you can be. A strange lass you are, sure enough, 
stoppin' up there alone in the dark ! " 

" I liked it," said Hazel, " and the lamps made it bright. 
Call me early to-morrow, please, dear mother. I want to 
have a long time with you and lather before papa comes 
for me. He will come early, because we are going to see 
Mr. Everard before we go to Ravenstona" 




CHAPTER XXXII. 

" Didst tbou not hen a noias ! 
I heard the owl BCream and the crickets cry." 

—Macbeth. 

'i EAUiY I am quite tired of the name of that 
Hazel 1 " exclaimed Miss Baymond, 
returning home from the town one afternoon, 
and entering the drawing-room, where Lilian 
sat reading with her Aunt Evelyn, " Wherever one goes, 
she is the beginning and end of the conversation. The 
Argjiea could talk of nothing else, and even good Mrs, 
Roper is infected, with the general spirit. And as for the 
shopkeepers — I have been into half-a-dozen shops this 
afternoon, and instead of hearing the usual remarks upon 
the weather, have heard nothing but comments upon 'the 
strange event which has lately taken place at the light- 
house.' I am quite sick of it all I liie girl's head was 
completely turned, no doubt, before she went away, by the 
fuss made about her. She was always proud enough, that I 
could see, and what she will be as 'Miss Ravenstone,' I 
cannot imagine." 

" I don't think she was so proud as you fancied, Auut 
Winifred," said Lilian. " I know there is a sort of proud 
expression in her face, but I like it ; and I don't think 
she is a bit more proud, really, than she ought to be. I 
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suppose it is natural that people should talk about her a 
good deal ; they are all so taken bj surprise. Didn't you 
like Sir Reginald's face 1 " 

" I don't look at men's faces," said Miss Winifred, with 
superb indifference. " They are all alike, more or less. I 
dare say Sir Reginald is a very good man, as men go. None 
of them are to be trusted." 

"You are very hard upon them, aunt," said Lilian, 
smiling. " I know a good many whom I can trust." 

" No harder than they deserve," retorted Miss Winifred. 
"Your trust in people is a beautiful feature in your 
character, my dear Lilian, but when you have lived as long 
as I have, you will be obliged to discard your trust, among 
many other of the romances of youth. What book is that 
which you were poring over so intently just now ? Some- 
thing instructive and wholesome, I hope 1 " 

"It is a book which Mr. Auriol brought me this after- 
noon," replied Lilian, her face tinging a little. "It is a 
very interesting one." 

" Mr. Auriol brought you 1 " exclaimed Miss Winifred. 
" Most improper in Mr. Auriol, I must say, to bring gifts 
to a young lady of whom he knows so little 1 I thought he 
was a man of sober and staid character; but one cannot 
even trust a clergyman in these days ! " 

" He has only lemt it to me, Aunt Winifred," said Lilian. 
" He was telling me of it the other night, when we dined at 
the Ropers', and I said I should like to read it; so he 
brought it this afternoon." 

" Did he come in 1 " asked Miss Winifred, severely, 

"Yes, dear Winifred," said Miss Evelyn; "it would 
scarcely have been polite not to ask him in after his trouble 
in bringing the book for Lilian. He is a most a^greeable 
companion — far more so than is generally imagined." 

" We are in no need of * agreeable companions,' " said 
Miss Raymond, " beyond those we have already. Let me 
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look at the book, Lilian. Poetry 1 This is really un- 
becoming in Mr. Aoriol ! '' 

"Why, Aunt Winnie 1" inquired Lilian, trying to re- 
press a smile. 

" I do not approve of any gentleman lending you books 
without my sanction," answered her aunt, "especially 
volumes of poetry. All sentimental nonsense ! When did 
you become so intimate with this man, pray, Lilian 1 '' 

" I don't know, aunt," answered Lilian ; " I don't think 
I am very intimate with him. He talks to me sometimes 
when we meet at people's houses, and " 

"And what?" asked Miss Raymond, sternly. 

" I have met him two or three times when I have been 
out for walks,** continued Lilian, blushing at such cross- 
questioning. 

" Where 1 " inquired Miss Baymond. 

" On the beach, and on our road," replied Lilian. " Mr. 
Auriol takes walks like other people, Aunt Winnie." 

"I don't see why he needs to take them upon our road," 
said Miss Winifred, sharply; "by which you mean the 
Waterton road, I suppose. It is quite out of his way, and 
not at all an interesting road to walk on, when you are 
past the Tower avenue. If Mr. Auriol has any intentions, 
Lilian, I shall take care to let him know at once that they 
are not wanted." 

Lilian's fair face blushed crimson. 

"Mr. Auriol is intending to build new school-rooms, I 
believe, Winifred," said Miss Evelyn. "That is what he 
has been talking about this afternoon. I told him we 
thought them very much needed, and that it would be an 
excellent work. He is a good, earnest man, I quite think, 
and I believe he will be very popular when he is better 
known. I told him that you were much interested in all 
kinds of parish work, and that the drawing out of plans for 
new schools or buildings of any kind was a special hobby 
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of yours, and he said he was sorry you did not happen to be 
at home." 

" Very kind of hun," remarked Miss Winifred ; but she 
was much mollified, and made no more disparaging remarks 
about the unfortunate young vicar who chose the road past 
the Tower for his *' constitutional" 

Lilian was allowed to enjoy her new book in peace. 
That it was very interesting, was evident from the fact, that 
she did not put it down till tea was announced, and took it 
up again immediately on her return to the drawing-room. 

'' I thought you wished to study in your own room to- 
night, Lilian," remarked Miss Raymond, when half-an-hour 
had elapsed, and her niece was still deep in poetry. "I 
ordered your fire to be lighted early on purposa" 

" Yes, aunt ; I had forgotten," said Lilian, with a start 
" I will go in five minutes." 

" I will look into your book while you are upstairs," said 
Miss Winifred, holding out her hand for it^ as Lilian rose 
to go to her room, '* and see whether it is a fit one for you 
to read. By-the-way, you have not heard from your brother 
lately, have you \ " 

" No, aunt," answered LiHan, " not for some time; but he 
told me in his last letter that he was very busy, and might 
not write for some little while." 

"Very well," said Miss Winifred; "I merely thought 
that he might possibly be unwell A wound in the side 
often leaves unpleasant after-effects, and whUe I have always 
felt it to be a great mercy that Arthur recovered so soon 
from his accident, I have doubted whether he would not 
sufier from it again afterwards. It will be no more than he 
deserves, but since it does not appear to be the case, we 
will say no more about him. If he should ever tell you 
that he is ill, however, you may as well mention it. Young 
men are very imprudent, and I don't wish Arthur to come 
to greater harm than he has brought himself to already." 
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"Thank you, Aunt Winnie/' said Lilian; but the idea 
of Arthur's being ill and unable to write was an unpleasant 
one, and took away her mind from her studies. 

While she was endeavouring, in her own little turret 
chamber, to make out the meaning of some incomprehensible 
German sentences, and thinking that if Mr. Auriol, who 
was a very good German scholar, were at hand, it would be 
very convenient, an altercation was going on downstairs, in 
the kitchen, upon which she might have thrown some light. 

'* / didn't hear it ! " Jane the housemaid was saying ; 
•* it's only your nonsense again, cook ! If you think any- 
body's there, why don't you go and see ? " 

" Go and see ! " echoed cook, in tones of horror. " What, 
go out by myself into that ' Jungle ' this time of night ! I 
tell you, Jane, I wouldn't do such a thing if missis herself 
came and ordered me — there ! Just you come along into 
the pantry with me, and if you don't hear the ghost as plain 
as I do, you'll have no ears, that's all I say ! " 

Jaue went boldly into the pantry, followed by the little 
kitchen-maid, while cook stood at the door, afraid to enter. 

"Well," she said, "don't you hear a noise? I do, and 
I'm not so near as you. It's just what I heard before. I 
said it was a ghost then, and I say it now." 

" I hear a bird or something moving about in the bushes," 
said Jane ; " that's all / hear — or maybe it's a dog got in, 
and can't find its way out." 

" A dog, you silly ! " said cook. " A dog couldn't jump 
over that wall, and how else should it get in, with the gate 
always locked, and the key in missis's basket ? My ! there'sf 
a whistle toa I'm sure there was." 

" An owl screeching," said Jane, scornfully. 

"I heard that," said the kitchen-maid, retreating, "and 
there was something like a footstep too. It ain't no bird, 
Jane ; birds is all asleep long afore now. I believe it's a 
ghost after all." 
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'^ Go out and see, if you won't believe/' said cook, turning 
indignantly to Jane, who still looked incredulous. '* If I 
ask missis for the key, will you go straight in and look % 
It ain't so late and dark after all; it's only iust past seven 
o'clock." 

*^ I've taken my boots off," answered Jane, not quite 
ready for that act of heroism, " and I'm not going out into 
that nafity damp place in my slippers. Besides, you ain't 
going to frighten missis out of her wits with your non- 
sense." 

" Missis wouldn't be frightened," retorted cook. " You 
know she ain't afraid of anything. YovJre afraid, that's 
what it is ! I knew you was." 

'^Miss Evelyn would be frightened anyhow," answered 
Jane, taking no notice of cook's insult to herself. " Here, 
come away. Because you believe in ghosts you ain't going 
to put your nonsense into anybody else's head. If there is 
one, he can't get nowhere else, that's one thing." 

"Except into Miss Lilian's room," said cook. "Dear, 
dear ! I wouldn't be her, so close to that nasty staircasa 
I know the door is locked, but what is locks to a ghost ? 
I've heard of one that " 

But we will leave cook to relate her former ghostly ex- 
periences, and return to the turret room, where Lilian, 
having also heard the ghost's footstep below, and having 
also had a handful of dust thrown against her window by 
the same being's hand, had locked her door carefully, and 
unlocking the one on the opposite side of the room, had 
crept down the narrow staircase in the wall to admit the 
nightly visitor. 

" All safe 1 " asked Arthur, glancing round the room to 
which Lilian escorted him in triumph. " I've been waiting 
for you in the * Jungle ' half-an-hour, Lily. I thought you 
Vere here, seeing a light through the window, but it was 
only the fire-light, I suppose 1 " 
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" I have only been up a few minutes," said Lilian. " It 
was fortunate that Aunt Winifred reminded me to come 
and do my work, or I am afraid I should have forgotten it 
altogether, for I was engrossed in an interesting book. 
You are cold from standing out there so long ; come nearer 
the fire. What has brought you here to-night ? I had no 
idea you were coming to Pointhaven again yet." 

*' Ko, I have been so busy that I have not had a moment 
for writing," said Arthur. " This is a flying visit to you 
on my way to Waterton and one or two other places in that 
direction. We are to build a new organ in Waterton Parish 
Church, and I am superintendent of the business, so of 
course I called here on my way. I shall go on by the last 
train to-night^ and be ready for work early to-morrow 
morning." 

"And you are quite wellT' asked Lilian, anxiously. 
"You have quite got over that accident? Aunt Wini- 
fred has been putting it into my head this evening that 
perhaps you had not, and that it was because you were ill 
that you did not write." 

" I never was better in my life," said Arthur, laughing. 
" Dr. Lane mended me up quite effectually, with the aid of 
the glorious Perilpoint air. By-the-by, Lilian, how are my 
friends at the lighthouse? Have you seen Hazel lately, 
and is she as devoted to music as ever ? " 

** I have more to tell you about her than you expect,*' 
said Lilian. " Guess what has happened to her, Arthur — 
that is, if you can ? I don't believe you wilL" 

" The most likely thing I can think of," said Arthur, "is 
that some prince or nobleman has appeared and claimed her 
as his daughter, and carried her off!" 

" You call that likely 1 " said Lilian, laughing. " What a 
nice piece of romance ! What puts such an idea into your 
head?" 

" Don't you know I told you I had an idea about the 
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girl which you would call * romantic V said Arthur. 
"You guessed what it was, and shared it ydurself too, 
Lily, I believe, so don't laugh at me. What has happened 1 " 

" Well, you are very near the truth," said Lilian. "Your 
prophetic instinct has only led you a little bit too far. She 
was carried off, just a week ago, by Sir Reginald Ravenstone 
of Ravenstone." 

" Really I " exclaimed Arthur, starting to his feet " Who 
is he, Lily 1 and how on earth has it all happened ? Where 
is Ravenstone)" 

"You are very much excited about it," said Lilian, 
mischievously. "Sir Reginald is an old college friend of 
Mr. Stuart's, who went out long ago to India, to a position 
. in the Civil Service. He married soon after he went out, 
and had one daughter named Hazelel, and when she was 
about two years old he was obliged to send her and his wife 
home to England for their health. Their ship was wrecked 
off the coast of Sussex in a terrible storm, and Sir Reginald 
thought both his wife and child were lost, for it was 
reported that no lives were saved. However, there were 
two bodies washed ashore at a little village called Stony- 
beach — those of a sailor and a little child. They were both 
alive, and were taken to a cottage where Mrs. Manlinson 
and another woman were living, quite close to the sea, and 
where they remained till the man had recovered. He went 
away again to sea, and Mrd. Manlinson kept the little child 
and brought it up as her own, in the place of one of the 
same age which she had lost only a week before. Her 
husband was at sea at the time ; he had gone away before 
her child's birth, and she had not written to him since its 
death, so she told him nothing about it, and when he came 
home he thought the little shipwrecked girl was his own. 
Mrs. Manlinson had left Stonybeach then, for her husband 
had told her to come to Southampton to meet him, and 
they came to Perilpoint lighthouse directly afterwards. So 
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that he never heard anything ahout his own child's death, 
and she never told him until the day that Sir Reginald 
called at the lighthouse, and found out that Hazel vas his 
own daughter. Fancy the shock it was to the poor man I 
He has looked quite old and grey ever since." 

" Why didn't she tell him % " asked Arthur. « Why did 
she want to keep it secret ? " 

" Because they had lost four little children already, hefore 
that last one," said Lilian, " and Manlinson had sometimes 
said to her that his heart would break if they ever lost 
another ; and so when Hazel was not claimed by any one, 
she thought that by bringing her up as her own child, her 
husband might be saved the pain of knowing of the death 
of the last baby, and that she would never need to let him 
know that Hazel was not his own. It wasn't right of her, 
of course, but she did it to make him happy, as she thought. 
She says she was afraid he would stop loving her if he 
heard that another little one was in the churchyard ; and 
she couldn't bear to tell him of it. Poor woman ! I felt 
very sorry for her when she was telling me all about it, and 
still more sorry for her husband, who never had had the 
least idea that Hazel wasn't his own daughter. His wife is 
sorry enough that she did not tell him the truth at once, as 
she sees how much worse it is for him now." 

'* Awful 1 " said Arthur. " He was always so devoted 
to Hazel, and so proud of her. She must have felt very 
queer, too, poor girl 1 I wonder if she is happy as * Miss 
Bavenstone ! ' How did Sir Reginald hear of her, lily ? 
and what made him suppose that she was his daughter ? " 

Lilian explained about Mr. Stuart's visit to his friend on 
hearing that he had returned to his old home ; and that it 
was the name of the lighthouse- keeper's daughter which had 
haunted Sir Reginald ever since Mr. Stuart's mention of it, 
until, at last, unable to rest, he had gone to Fointhaven for 
the purpose of seeing and speaking to the girl whose name 
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was the same as that of his own lost daughter. And how, 
on his visit to the lighthouse, the whole story had come out 
by Mrs. Manlinson's own confession. 

Arthur was deeply interested. Ever since his stay at 
the lighthouse, the vision of the keeper's beautiful daughter, 
and the remembrance of the talk he had had with her, had 
haunted his memory, and had refused to be driven away ; 
and the more he had thought of her, the more firmly he had 
felt convinced of the truth of his " romantic notion," as he 
called it, that she was a ^'princess in disguise." At any 
rate, this idea, whether or not there was any foundation for 
it, had formed an excuse, in his opinion, for his thinking of 
her as he did, and as he vainly tried not to da 

" I wonder what her father will do with her 1 " he said ; 
" about educating her, I mean. She must feel that she has 
so much to learn, turning into a young lady suddenly at her 
age ! Is he very rich ? " 

** I think he is," said Lilian. " They say Ravenstone 
Park is a beautiful place ; but it has been very much neg- 
lected, for Sir Reginald's father has been dead about 
eighteen years, and during his lifetime he could not keep it 
up very well, for he had some heavy debts to pay off, and 
that is why his son was obliged to go out to India and 
work for himseli He got rich out there, Mr. Stuart says, 
for he did not care to come home after losing his wife and 
child in that dreadful manner, and worked harder than he 
need have done, just to keep himself, he says, from going 
mad. He only came home when his health gave way, and 
had not been at Ravenstone more than a few weeks when 
all this happened. You asked about Hazel's education. 
He is going to teach her all he can, she says, and for the 
rest, she is to have masters. She is so clever she will soon 
get on ; and eveiything else — ^managing the house, I mean, 
and behaving like Miss Ravenstone— will come to her 
naturally. I always thought she looked more fit to be 
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amongst people of that sort than amongst her own rough 
people. Poor Mr. Everard is quite unhappy, now she is 
gone. He says she reminded him of his own little daughter 
whom he lost years ago." 

" If I can manage it, I will go and see him on my way 
back," said Arthur ; '* and I must go and see the Manlin- 
sons too. Poor things ! how horrid lonely they must be ! 
I can't fancy Hazel away from that lighthouse and those 
rocks. I wonder how she lives without them ! " 

" I don't know," said Lilian ; " she was distressed enough 
at leaving them. Arthur, no one has ever found out about 
my staying at Perilpoint with you. The Manlinsons have 
kept their word, and have never breathed a syllable about 
it to anybody." 

" I wish we could stay there together again ! It's a 
glorious pla.ce," said Arthur; "but I have an idea that 
Hazel herself was part of the charm of it; with her wild 
songs and strange fancies. Lilian, I have got that organ at 
St. James', with a very good salary, so we shall get on 
swimmingly now. I shall save every penny of it, if 
possible, for our fund. But what a weary while it will 
take, to get anything like what we want ! " 

"The end is a little nearer every day," said Lilian, 
cheerily; "don't despair, Arthur. / don't mean to. 
What I should like to know is, for whom you are working 
— ^I mean whose money it is you must restore. I wish he 
would tell you ! " 

" He won't," said Arthur, " I have tried to find out, but 
he won't tell me. He always says, 'Wait till you have 
got all that is necessary, and then you shall know.' And 
he says it in a derisive tone, as much as to say, ' You never 
wUl get it 1 ' If only he would show a little gratitude, it 
would seem so much easier." 

" I know," said Lilian. " Never mind, though, Arthur , 
he will thank you some day ; I know he will. How long 
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are yoa going to be at Otterbarjl Tell me about yoar 
work ; I think it is so interesting." 

And for another half-hour they chatted cosily together 
over Lilian's bright little fire. Then Arthur was obliged 
to hurry away to catch his train, and Lilian reluctantly 
conducted him down the staircase, and let him out into the 
dreary "Jungle." 

** If you hear anything of Hazel — I mean Miss Raven- 
stone/' he said, as he bade her good-bye, " you may as well 
tell me, you know, Lily. I shall always be interested in 
hearing of her, and I should like to know how she and her 
new father get on together. I pity those poor Manlinsons 
dreadfully ! If I can manage it, Til pay you another visit 
on my way back." 

" 111 tell you anything I hear," said Lilian, with a smila 
" She's a very grand young lady now, Arthur — ^Miss Raven* 
stone of Bavenstone ! — as much above Mr. Miller the 
^ organ-mender ' as Hazel the lighthouse-keeper's daughter 
was below him 1 " 

Arthur winced a little ; the idea did not appear to please 
him. 

" Organ-building is a very respectable business ; at any 
rate," he said, '' I'm not ashamed of it. But you are right 
as to that, lily; the tables are turned. However, what 
does it matter 1 Hazel and I are not likely to meet again." 
" And if you did, she would not look down upon you," 
said Lilian, affectionately ; " I was only joking. Perhaps 
your work will take you to Bavenstone some day. I should 
like you to see Sir Reginald." 

''Sir Reginald might not like to see me, though," thought 
Arthur, as he walked rapidly along the narrow winding 
path which led down the cliff from the Tower to the beach. 
" He will guard his newly-found daughter pretty closely, I 
expect. However, what will it matter to me if he does? 
My life-work must be something more serious at present 
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than paying visitB to young ladies, and will be for some 
loug time to come. But I should like to see Hazel, I 
confess — to see how she takes to her new life. I hope it 
won't spoil her, and make a. fashionable young lady of her, 
like those individuals I met in Foinlhaven this afternoon 
— Laurences, I think, they were — horrid creatures ! " 

And Arthur Thursfield arrived at the station in a de- 
cidedly discontented frame of mind ; and the fact that he 
had not at all a clear idea of the precise reason of his dis- 
content did not teed to lessen that feeling. He arrived at 
Otterbury late at night, with the conclusion that he waa 
hungry, tired, aad cross, and would probably feel altogether 
more comfortable next morning ; which he might have done 
had he not dreamt of Hazel and the lighthouse all night, 
and so bad no refreshing sleep to £t him for his day's work. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

" The delight of the village, the riogiug joy of 
The ball." .... 

— TENtTYSOd. 

jgWO years and a few months have passed since 
the event took place which roused sleepy 
Pointhaven from its lethargic condition, and 
created in the old town a greater excitement 
than it had known for years. Gossiping had reigned 
supreme for at least a year after Hazel's departure from 
the lighthouse, but the most unwearied tongues had growa 
tired at last, and were resting till some new excitement 
should call them again into action. Very few changes have 
taken place in these two years, but they have brought a 
pleasant one to Mr. Everard, for six months ago Mr. 
Heynolds vas dismissed from St. Mary's, and the vat»nt 
position was offered to the blind organist of the Parish 
Church, who of course accepted it only too eagerly. That 
it was a better position than his own, in a money point of 
view, was a great thing, but Mr. Everard's chief delight et 
his change of circumstances, was in the beautiful organ 
which became his daily companion, in the place of the poor 
old worn-out instrument at St. Philip's, which had been a 
greater trial to his nerves and temper for months post, than 
the good but unmusical vicar could possibly understand. 
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Mr. Everard's life was still a lonely one, but it was much 
happier and brighter than it had been during the first few 
years he had spent in Pointhaven. Mr. Auriol had taken 
up his cause and become his firm friend, and had got into 
the habit of strolling into the town hall every Saturday 
afternoon, just at the time when Lilian Thursfield was 
taking her organ-lesson, to have a chat with him — at least, 
that liad been his habit till about a year ago. Since then 
Lilian and her two aunts had been abroad, and Mr. Auriol 
had gone to have his chat with his old friend elsewhere. 
Whether Miss Raymond had seen further evidences of the 
clergyman's " intentions '' or not, she certainly had taken a 
grim satisfaction in carrying off her niece to Italy, and had 
shown herself in no hurry to bring her back, though both 
Miss Evelyn and Lilian had frequently hinted that they 
were quite tired of foreign life, and would be very glad to 
be back again at the old Tower. However, they had now 
been absent rather more than a year, and Miss Winifred 
had made up her mind to return home shortly, fearing that 
the Tower would be quite too damp for habitation if it 
remained vacant any longer. But she still entertained dark 
thoughts towards the vicar of All Saints', and had almost 
made up her mind that if he persisted in walking along the 
W^aterton Road, and in lending books to Lilian upon her 
return home, she would apply to the bishop for his removaL 
Mr. Auriol, however, being quite unaware of her resolution 
concerning him, continued to spend part of each day, as a 
Senior Wrangler should, in mathematically calculating the 
chances that Miss Raymond would bring her niece home 
during the course of the summer just commencing, which 
calculations afforded him a certain satisfaction, incorrect 
though their result might be. 

It was a bright evening in the end of June, and Hazel 
Ravenstone was wandering up and down among the rose- 
bushes in her own special rose garden, plucking here and 
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there one of the sweety half-open buds or flowers just 
bursting into full bloom, and arranging them tenderly into 
a nosegay as she walked. She had altered very little in the 
two years which had passed since her arrival at Raven- 
stone ; her figure was a little taller, but the face — with the 
large, dark, wistful eyes, and sweet, earnest mouth, with its 
delicately, proudly curved upper-lip — was just the same as 
ever : attractive and interesting in the eyes of many more 
people than the face of Hazel the lighthouse-girl had been. 
Ihe beauty of Sir Reginald Ravenstone's daughter was the 
talk of the neighbourhood, and people said what a pity it 
was that he kept her shut up so much, and did not let her 
go more into society. They said it was too bad that be- 
cause he did not care for society himself, he should not 
allow his beautiful daughter to enjoy it, and did not believe 
Hazel, when she told them she liked to be at home with her 
father best, and that the quiet days with him alone were 
her greatest pleasure. But it was quite true. Hazel had 
lived her lonely lighthouse-life too long to be very easily 
transformed into a gay, society-loving young lady of fashion, 
and she enjoyed long rambles with her &ther over the 
country, and lonely ones by herself to the top of the hill, 
where she could see and hear her beloved sea, much more 
than the dinner or garden parties to which she received far 
more invitations than she cared to accept. However, there 
were some pleasant neighbours near Ravenstone, and Hazel 
was becoming more reconciled to their society by degrees. 
She had felt terribly shy when she had first mingled 
amongst them, and had often longed to run away and hide 
herself among the old Perilpoint rocks, where visitors had 
seldom troubled her. But, on the whole, she found the 
life of Miss Ravenstone a very pleasant one; indeed, in 
such a lovely home, with such a kind, indulgent father, it 
could scarcely be otherwisa All the comforts and enjoy- 
ments which money could procure were hers, and it was her 
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delight to carry comfort and pleasure into the poor houses 
in the village, where she was always a welcome visitor, and 
was winning stronger love every day, not only for her gifts, 
but for the sweet face and the loving words which accom- 
panied them. The bunch of lovely roses which she was 
making-up this bright summer's evening, from her own pet 
rose-bushes, was for a poor, sick girl in the village, to whom 
Miss Hazel's visits were the only bright spots in a dark, 
cheerless, loveless life, and in whose eyes she was something 
not far removed from an angeL 

Sir Reginald, stepping out from the library window upon 
the smooth, velvety lawn, paused to look at the pretty 
picture of his daughter in her white dress and soft blue 
wrapper, flitting about among the rose-bushes, and thanked 
God, as he watched her, for the treasure restored to him 
after the long dreary years of solitude and misery which 
had made him an old man before his time. But though 
the grey hair must remain, and the lines in his face were 
ineffiuieable, the old melancholy expression was gone, and 
something of the youthful light had come back to Sir 
Reginald's eyes, and the youthful vigour to his steps. And 
the hopeless sadness in his deep voice had given place to a 
happy ring as he spoke to his daughter, and asked for 
whose benefit she was spoiling lier rose garden. 

'* I am not spoiling it, papa," she answered. " See what 
a quantity of roses I have ! These few will not even be 
missed. And don't you think the chief pleasure in a 
garden is in being able to gather the flowers when one 
Hkes 1 " 

" I do certainly," answered Sir Reginald. " I was only 
wondering for whom such a lovely bouquet wa.8 destined. 
It seems to me that it is too good for any of your village 
pet&" 

" I don't think it is, papa," said Hazel, smiling. '* That 
poor aiok girl whom I took you to see last week will value 
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it If I were ill as she is I should like somebody to bring 
me beautiful flowers. Flowers are like friends, papa j don't 
you think so ? " 

" Yours seem to be at any rate," said Sir Reginald, smiling 
fondly at his daughter's sparkling face. "I think you 
spend half your days in this rose garden. How well it has 
turned out 1 " 

" It is lovely 1 " said Hazel. " I ought to enjoy it all 1 
can, after the trouble you took to plan it out for me, 
papa." 

" Nothing that gives you pleasure is trouble to me, my 
child," said Sir Reginald. " When are you going to take 
your flowers to the village?" 

" I thought I would go after dinner," said Hazel, " and 
then shall we walk to the top of the hill and look at the 
seal" 

" Always the sea ! " said Sir Reginald, with a smothered 
sigh. "Yes, we will walk there if you like. But my 
recollections of the sea are not so pleasant as yours, my 
child. I can never look at it without thinking of your 
mother. You are growing so like her. Hazel — more like 
her every day." 

" Am I ? " said Hazel, wistfully. " I am so glad, papa ; 
I want to be like my mother. We won't go to the hill if 
you would rather not. I am always forgetting that." 

" It does not matter," said Sir Reginald. " I like the 
sea too, though it is painful to me. We have not been to 
Pointhaven for some time, my child. Would you like to 
spend a day at the lighthouse next week?" 

" O yes, papa ! " cried Hazel, " very much 1 I wonder if 
Lilian has come home yet I should like to go and see her 
too, if she is at home again." 

"And Mr. Everard, I suppose?" said Sir Reginald. 
" How did he become so poor. Hazel % Did you ever hear V^ 

" No, papa," answered Hazel. " I know he had great 
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troubles and lost all his money, but I don't know in what 
way. I should like to know very much. I am so glad he 
has got St. Mary's organ at last. I believe it was Lilian's 
brother who persuaded Mr. Stuart to give it to him/' 

And the thought of Lilian's brother made Hazel sigh 
involuntarily. She had often wished that he could see her 
beautiful home at Bavenstone, and that she could hear him 
play on the new organ which her father had bought for her 
two years ago— her greatest treasure among all the presents 
he had given her, and her greatest source of happiness. 
Besides, she sometimes longed for some young companion- 
ship ; there were plenty of young people whom she met 
occasionally at friend's houses, and who came to see her 
sometimes in her own, but there was not one amongst them 
who was exactly a real friend, according to her own under- 
standing of the word. And she had always fancied that 
Mr. Thursfield could be a more real friend than anybody 
else, if she could know him well enough, and that his com- 
panionship would sometimes be very pleasant when her 
father was tired or busy, and when she wanted to talk 
about music or her old lighthouse home, which Mr. 
Thursfield had liked and appreciated so much. And he had 
always from the very first seemed to understand her so 
entirely, sympathise with her so well — better even than her 
father could do — perhaps only because he was young like 
herself, and so it was easier to talk to him about some things 
than even to Sir Reginald. At any rate she felt that she 
should certainly like to see him again, or at least hear some- 
thing of him. It was more than a year since she had last 
seen Lilian, and though she had had two or three letters 
from her, written from abroad, they had told her nothing of 
Arthur, nor whether the task of which he had spoken to her 
had yet been accomplished. Hazel wished that she might, 
with some of her money, help in its accomplishoient ; but that 
was impossible, as she did not even know what it was. She 
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wondered very much whether Lilian would ever tell her ; 
and thinking of Lilian took her thoughts back to Point- 
haven, and to the visit which her father had just promised 
that she should pay the following week to all her old 
friends. She always enjoyed visiting her old home so much, 
and as she took her walk through the village after dinner to 
the sick girl's house, her thoughts were full of her *' father 
and mother Manlinson," as she called them — of the two 
dear old faces, sadly furrowed and worn in the last two 
years, which would brighten at the sight of her a.8 nothing 
else ever made them brighten now. 

She gave away her flowers, and sat a little while with the 
invalid, and was on her way back to the Park, when, as she 
approached the railings, which divided it from the road at 
the point furthest from the house, she saw leaning against 
them a figure which struck her as a familiar one ; a rather 
tall, slight figure, with a head of wavy brown hair. He — 
for it was the figure of a man — ^was gazing intently into the 
Park, at the soft green glades among the trees, lighted up 
by the evening sun, and the white, picturesquely-built house 
in the distance, of which just a glimpse was visible through 
the rich foliage of the grand old oaks and elms, now in 
their full splendour. He did not appear to hear Hazel's 
footstep, for he did not turn till she was quite close to him, 
and then, with a violent start, she recognised Arthur 
Thursfield I Colouring brightly with pleasure, she held out 
her hand to him, wondering what had possibly brought him 
to Ravenstone, and Arthur took it without speaking, for 
this sudden vision of Sir Reginald Ravenstone's white- 
robed daughter, instead of the lighthouse-keeper's girl, in 
her plain, peasant costume, took away his breath, and he 
could only look at her with dazzled eyes. 

It was Hazel who first found voice, and asked him what 
he was doing at Ravenstone, and how long he had been 
there. 
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" I have only been here half-an-hour," he answered, still 
looking at her in' a half-bewildered fashion. *'We are 
doing some work in a parish three or four miles off, and as 
I have heard a good deal of the beauties of Ravenstone 
Park while I have been there, I thought I would walk over 
this lovely evening and take a look at it. So I hope you 
will forgive me for looking over your railings in such a rude 
fashion ! I was told that this was the best point for 
obtaining a good view of the Park." 

'' It is the best point outside^*' said Hazel, smiling ; '* but 
you will see it much better if you come in. It is such a 
beautiful home, Mr. Thursfield 1 I should like you to see 
it. Papa will be very glad to take you all over the Park ; 
and you shall see my rose garden." 

"I shall be intruding, I am afraid,'' said Arthur, not 
quite sure that a young organ-builder would be a welcome 
visitor to the master of Ravenstone. " I had no intention 
of venturing in. Miss Ravenstone." 

"It would have been very unkind of you to go away 
without coming in," said Hazel, " when I have my beautiful 
little organ to show you, and have so often' wanted you to 
play it to me. Papa is never busy in the evening. He is 
waiting at home for me to go for a walk with him, and he 
will like to walk with you over the Park just as well. You 
mitat come." 

And Arthur followed, not quite sure whether he was 
dreaming or not, and wondering whether his beautiful 
companion could be the same Hazel with whom he had 
looked for seaweeds on the rocks at Perilpoint more than 
two years and a-half ago. By the time they reached the 
lodge gates and entered the Park, he had come to the 
conclusion that she was very much the same after all, and 
that the difference in her dress altered her much less than 
he had thought at the first moment. For the sweet, wistful 
face had not changed in the least, except that it had gained 
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a little new dignity of expression, which only made it more 
charming, and which well suited the young mistress of 
Bavenstone« And as she talked to him, and asked him 
with her old shy, eager interest about his work, he began to 
recover from his bewilderment^ and to feel that she was 
still the same Hazel as of old, and no fast young lady of 
fashion, as he had sometimes disconsolately imagined her. 
Her new riches had not spoiled her — he soon discovered 
that, and what little change there was in her manner was 
only graceful and charming. They walked to the house in 
great contentment, and Arthur was not sorry when Hazel, 
after leaving him in the drawing-room for a few minutes, 
came back to tell him that her father was engaged with his 
steward, who had called unexpectedly, and that she must 
show him the Park instead, if he did not mind. 

" How happy you must be in this beautiful home ! " he 
said, as they strolled through the sunny glades^ Arthur much 
rejoicing in, instead of " minding," Sir Reginald's absence. 
" It is the prettiest place I have ever seen ! " 

" Do you think so ? " said Hazel. " I think it is very 
beautiful, and I am very happy. Papa is so good to me. 
But when first I came, I missed the sound of the sea so 
much ! I had heard it all my life, and you can't think how 
strange my ears felt with no great waves to listen to ! I 
was always listening for them, and disappointed that I could 
not hear them ; it was such a strange feeling." 

" I can imagine it," said Arthur. " But you are not very 
far from the sea here. Can you see it anywhere 1 " 

" From the top of that hill," said Hazel, pointing to her 
favourite resort. *< I often go and sit up there, and look at 
it. And papa often takes me to Pointhaven, and I spend 
the day at the lighthouse. That is delightful." 

"What do the Manlinsons do without youl" said 
Arthur. 

" I don't know," said Hazel, rather sadly. " I am afraid 
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they are not very happy, poor father — I call him father still 
— especially. So I like to go and see them as often as I 
can. Papa would give them a cottage here in the village, 
if they liked to come and live here, but I don't think they 
would ever be happy away from the lighthouse. Mr. 
Thursfield, has Lilian come home yet ? " 

*' She is coming home next week," said Arthur, '* and I 
hope to go and see her on my way back f ron Ashvaie. I 
have not seen her for more than a year." 

Hazel looked up sympathisingly. She thought his face 
looked tired and pale, and wondered whether his trouble 
were over yet She longed to ask him, but did not dare. 

"I should think she will be glad to come home," she 
said. "Papa took me to Germany last year, for six 
months, and I was glad to come back, though we enjoyed 
ourselves very much thera He took me because he thought 
I should learn to speak French and German much quicker 
by spending a little while abroad ; and he wouldn't let me 
talk a word of English while we were away. I didn't like 
it much at first, but afterwards I thought it great fun, and 
I soon got on, and learnt a great deal more than I could 
have learnt at home." 

" And you are as fond of books as ever ?" asked Arthur, 
with a smile. " Do you spend as much time over them as 
you used to do on those delightful old rocks 1 " 

"Yes, I have been very busy," said Hazel. "I have 
had such a great deal to learn, and I have still. You see 
I was so old to begin to be a young lady." 

Arthur smiled. "I wonder if you feel very diflferent, 
now you are Miss Ravenstone ! " he said. " I don't think 
you seem so, if that isn't a rude thing to say. I am glad 
you have not changed very much." 

" Are you ? " said Hazel, blushing. " I don't think I 
feel very different, except in some ways. I am very happy 
— really much happier than I used to be, because all those 
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strange feelings which used to puzzle me are gona If I 
could have Perilpoint and the lighthouse quite close to me, 
where I could see them every day, I think I should he 
quite happj. I long for a scramble over the rocks some- 
times, and a good hunt after shells and seaweeds, and all 
the beautiful things I used to find. But I shall see them 
all again next week. It is very strange to me to think of 
my two lives, Mr. Thursfield. It seems wonderful that my 
own father should have found me at last, after so many 
years, and that I should have been saved at all from that 
dreadful shipwreck.'' 

" It is," S€dd Arthur 3 " but God's ways (vre yqtj wonder- 
ful, Miss Bavenstone, though they are sometimes hard to 
understand — and hard to bear too," he added, with a 
smothered sigh. "But it is a comfort to know and feel 
that they are His ways, not ours, and that they must be 
good for us, whether we think so or not. Do you know I 
had quite made up my mind before I left the lighthouse, 
nearly three years ago, after my illness, that something 
would happen to you some day, and that you were not the 
daughter of your supposed father and mother at all % " 

" Did you think that ? " said Hazel. " I did not know 
you did. What made you think it 1 " 

Arthur smiled. "A good many things," he said. "I 
didn't tell anybody except Lilian, and I was half afraid to 
tell her, lest I should be laughed at for my romance." 

"And it wasT^t such a romantic idea after all," said 
Hazel. " But I didn't know you ever thought anything of 
that sort. Mr. Thursfield," she added, timidly, "do you 
mind my having told papa your real namel Lilian told 
me I might, because I did not like to have secrets from 
papa. I told him he must never let anybody else know I 
had told him." 

"So she has talked to her father about me," thought 
Arthur, with a secret feeling of satisfaction. "I do not 
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mind Sir Reginald's knowing my name," he said. " I am 
quite sure the secret is safe with him and with you. It is 
horrid going about under a feigned name. I hate it, but I 
do it to spare poor Aunt Winifred's feelings." 

" Your trouble is not over yet then ? " Hazel ventured to 
ask. *' Will it not soon be over, Mr. Thursfield ? And can 
nobody help you to get rid of it 1 " 

" No, it is my work," answered Arthur, sadly. " I cannot 
ask for help in it, and it will still be a long time before it 
can be over. I cannot tell you what it is. Miss Bavenstone 
— I cannot tell any one ; but it is my trouble and Lilian's, 
and we must bear it." 

" I am so sorry," murmured Hazel ; " I wish I could help 
you ! " 

" Your sympathy helps me," answered Arthur, warmly ; 
** I know you are sorry, and I am grateful to you for the 
kind feeling. But I am selfish enough not to wish to 
forfeit your friendship, which might be the consequence of 
your knowing my trouble — if it is not presumptuous in me 
to talk of friendship between the daughter of Sir Reginald 
Ravenstone and a hard-working organ-builder." 

He smiled as he spoke, but Hazel thought there was a 
touch of bitterness in his tone, and she looked up at him 
pleadingly. 

"Don't say that," she said. "What does it matter to 
me ] I know very well what you are, Mr. Thursfield, and 
if you had not been an organ-builder we might never have 
been friends at all, for I should most likely never have 
seen you." 

"Then I am reconciled," said Arthur, with a smile of 
gratitude. "But, Miss Ravenstone, I am taking up far 
too much of your time, I fear. The sun has set, and it is 
nearly nine o'clock." 

"But you have not seen my organ yet," said Hazel, 
eagerly. "We will go indoors, and you must play it to 
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me ; and then you must have some tea before 70a go away. 
This is my rose garden. Do you like roses? May I give 
you some of them % '' 

And she gathered some of the loveliest half-opened buds, 
and put them into his hand. 

"They will live longer than the full-blown roses," she 
said ; '* and I think they are the prettiest I am so fond of 
roses ! This is the way to the library, where my organ is. 
There, isn't it a beauty 1 " 

And she listened entranced, while Arthur drew such 
beautiful sounds from the exquisite little instrument as 
Hazel had never heard before but once, and that once from 
those same fingers long ago at St. Mary's. The room grew 
dark while Arthur played, and he started up at last, when 
the footman announced that tea was waiting in the drawing- 
room, apologising for having played so long. 

" This is such a delicious little organ," he said, " that I 
forgot myself in the pleasure of playing it, and I am afraid 
I have tired you. You should have told me to stop." 

" Tired me ! " echoed Hazel, with a half sigh. " I am 
never tired of jny organ, Mr. Thursfield. I wish I could 
play it as you do, and I wish it was not so late, so that you 
could play longer. Papa gave it to me soon after I first 
came here, and I have had lessons and practised a great 
deal, but I can't make it sound quite as it does when you 
play it" 

" Try," said Arthur, insinuatingly ; but Hazel shut it up 
lovingly, and said she must go and pour out her father's tea. 
She thought she would not spoil the sound of his music by 
any of her own. 

Sir Reginald was in the drawing-room, and greeted the 
unexpected guest very kindly, regretting that business had 
prevented his having the pleasure of showing him the Park 
and gardens, of which Arthur spoke with a warmth of 
admiration which could not fail to gratify him. 
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"You are spending some little time in the neighbour- 
hood 1 " he said. " Come and see us again, any day next 
week except Wednesday ; that day we have fixed to spend 
at Pointhaven. Your evenings are free, I suppose ? " 

"Yes," replied Arthur. "I am always free after six 
o'clock, and shall be most happy to come. But I had no 
intention of intruding like this. Sir Reginald ; only I was 
told that I ought not to leave the neighbourhood without 
seeing Ravenstone." 

" I think it is worth seeing, though it is my own," said 
Sir Reginald, with a smile, " and I am glad you have been 
able to have a better view that you could obtain from the 
other side of the railings. I had the pleasure of meeting 
your sister at Pointhaven last year, before she went abroad, 
and have heard my daughter mention your name occasion- 
ally, so I do not feel that you are quite a stranger. You 
are a good judge of organs. What do you think of my 
daughter's ? " 

Arthur's praises were eloquent, and Hazel listened eagerly 
while her father inquired about the work in which he was 
engaged, and was not much less pleased at the interest he 
showed in it than was Arthur himself, who was surprised 
at the friendliness which was shown to him by the " proud, 
haughty " Sir Reginald, who had been described to him. 
He went away late in the evening, with Hazel's roses in his 
hand, promising to come again on the following Thursday 
evening, and walked over the three miles of lovely country 
road between Ravenstone and Ashvale in a state of dazzled 
bewilderment — white dresses and wistful eyes, roses and 
organs, combining to produce a sensation in his brain which 
was not unpleasant if it was confusing. 

" That is a nice young fellow," remarked Sir Reginald, as 
he bade his daughter good night. " I should like to know 
what made him take to that business. I should have 
thought those aunts of his, with their money, might have 
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brought him up for the church or the law, or something of 
that sort. He looks fit for something quite different to his 
present occupation, though it is certainly an interesting 
one." 

"He wanted to make money as quickly as he could, 
papa," said Hazel. " I don't know what for, but it was for 
something in which Miss Raymond would not help him, and 
which he must do, he says. And Lilian told me that after 
he had left school, and was wondering what he could do to 
make money, he went into a church in London one day, to 
watch the building of an organ, and the master of the firm, 
who was there, was so struck with the interest he showed in 
it, that he asked him laughingly if he would like to enter 
the business. And he thought it over for a day or two^ 
and then decided that it would suit him better than any- 
thing else, so Mr. Woodward agreed to take him at once. 
He has a very good position now, and is organist of a 
London church as well, so I suppose he is getting on, but 
he told me this evening that it will be a long time before 
his work wiU be done." 

" I should like to know what it is," said Sir Reginald. 
" He is evidently a clever young fellow, and likes his work, 
but he is too good for it, and ought to be in a different 
position. Why could not his aunt give him some money, 
I wonder, if he wanted it ! " 

" She never will," said HazeL " I don't know what he 
wants it for, but it is for something which his aunt does not 
approve o£ I wish she would give him some, for Lilian 
has told me that he works dreadfully hard, and takes extra 
work in the evenings, when he is in London, and always 
lives on as little as he possibly can. I wish you had 
heard him play my organ, papa ; you must hear him neict 
time." 

" I heard distant sounds," answered Sir Reginald, with 
a smile, "and thought I would not disturb them. I 
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thought the player was a good one. 'Sow go to bed, my 
child, and don't look distressed over tliis young man's 
broobies. Perhaps they are not very serious ones, after all, 
or perhaps ho is partly to blame for them himself," 

But Hazel felt quite sure that this was not the case, and 
went to her room to think joyfully over the two pleasant 
events which were ta take place in the following week — her 
visit to Perilpoint, and Arthur Thursfield's visit to the 
Park. How strange it was that his work should have 
brought bim so near to Baveustoue 1 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" The simple, dtent, selfleas msn 
la worth a world of tongaesters. " 

— Tennymn. 

I AZEL met with a warm welcome on the follow- 
ing Wednesday ■when she visited her old home, 
not only from the lighthouse-keeper and his 
wife, but from Jack, and Tom Shipwell, who 
were spending the day there, Shipwell having returned a 
few days previously from his voyage to China, Sir 
Reginald was glad to meet the old sailor, from whom he 
learnt a few particulars of the voyage which had been fatal 
to his young wife, as well as to so many other persons. He 
hod often longed to hear them, for the terrible blow had 
been the more bitter to him, that there had, to his know- 
ledge, been no survivor to bring him any news of the manner 
of hia wife's death, or of her last days of life. Tom Shipwell 
had only been on board the Wanderer a few days, and had 
Been but little of the beautiful young Mrs. Ravenstone, 
whose ill-health had confined her almost entirely to her 
cabin ; but he had taken a fancy to the little child con- 
stantly about on deck with its nurse, and had frequently 
carried it about on his broad shoulders, whistling to it the 
song which had brought such strange vague recollections to 
Hazel's mind when she had heard it three or four years 
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** The lady came up on deck when the storm came on," 
he said, ** and she wouldn't let the nurse hold the child ; 
she took it up in her own arms and held it, clinging on to 
the side of the ship as well as she could to the last minute. 
And then when they said the ship couldn't hold out much 
longer, she cried out to me, for I wasn't far off, watching 
the pretty little babe, and thinking I'd save it and its 
mother if I could, and she put it into my arms and said, 
* Save my child. They say a life-boat is coming to help us, 
but perhaps it won't be in time, and if / die, never mind ; 
only save the child if you can.' She was quite pale and 
quiet-like, and didn't cry out nor nothing ; and I fastened 
the child on to me, and lashed the lady on to a floating spar, 
and myself on to another, thinking maybe I could save 
them both. But the next minute there came a sort of 
whirlwind, and the ship went right over with all hands on 
board, and I saw the spar the lady was listened to carried 
down along with the rest ; then I didn't know what hap- 
pened, nor how it was I didn't go down too with the little 
babe. I suppose the bit of wood I was lashed on to got 
knocked away from the rest somehow, and got clear of the 
ship. Anyhow it floated ashore at Stonybeach, and we 
were picked up alive. You know the rest, sir. If I could 
have saved the lady I'd have done it, sir, but it came so 
sudden like at the end, and she was swept clean off from 
me. It was evening too, and getting dark, and that made 
it worse." 

" You did all you could," said Sir Reginald, in a hoarse 
voice, " and you shall have more proof of my gratitude than 
I know how to give in words. My child's escape and yours 
were indeed wonderful, and for the effort you made to save 
my wife I thank you gratefully. I have long wished to 
hear something of this, and am thankful to have met you 
here to-day." 

"We wrote to him, sir," said Manlinson, "soon after 

a-23 
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you took our Hazel away, thinking maybe you'd like Ui 
hear anything he could tell you, but he' didn't get the 
letter. He told us before he went away to write if we 
wanted hira. I never thought then what he meant, nor 
what we was likely to want him for, that I didn't." 

" We none of us ever thought of it," said Jack, following 
Hazel out on to the rocks to help her to look for treasures 
— ^a faithful servant to his beautiful mistress as of old. 
"And, Hazel — ^leastways, I mean Miss Bavenstone, only 
it don't seem natural to say anything but Hazel — I thought 
I'd like to tell you that I've found out what a mistake it 
were ever to think of marrying you; you always said it 
were a mistake, only I didn't believe it — ^seemed like I 
couldn't just at first. I'd always thought you'd be my 
wife, though to be sure I might have known it wasn't 
likely you would, and you just about an angel alongside of 
me ! And, Hazel, I've been feeling ashamed of myself for 
ever botherin' you, this more than two year. To think as I 
had ever asked a girl to be my wife as was a real bom lady I 
That's why I never come to see you before you went away 
— I felt that vexed and ashamed." 

" Why, Jack, you need not have felt so," said Hazel, 
smiling. "You knew no better then than I did, who I 
was, and I have never felt angry with you. And now I 
hope you are going to tell me that you have asked somebody 
else to be your wife — somebody who will be as good a wife 
to you as you deserve." 

"Why," said Jack, his honest &use reddening, "I have 
been thinking — I thought a good while ago as it wasn't no 
good to be a lone fellow all my days, just because I'd made 
a mistake and asked for a wife as I couldn't get, and who 
never was such as a poor fellow like me ought to have thought 
on ; and so I'm thinking of marrying pretty soon. There's 
a real nice girl at Marston Ferry, who's promised to be my 
wife, and it won't be long afore we settle, only I thought 
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I'd like to tell you about it, Miss Hazel, and ask you to 
forgive me for ^*' 

" For nothing," said Hazel, laying her hand on his arm 
gently, and smiling kindly at him. " Fm very glad to hear 
this, Jack, and I shall come to your wedding whenever it 
is to be. You must be sure to let me know ; and I shall 
look out for the prettiest wedding present I can find for 
you and your wife." 

"Will you come?" said Jack, beaming with pleasure. 
*' I've told her all about you. Miss Hazel, and she wants to 
see you just about. She'll make a right good wife, I know 
that, and I'm glad you don't think anything the worse of 
me ; for you see it was just a mistake." 

"Yes, I know," said Hazel, "and I am very glad you 
have found it out and put it right. Jack." 

"I don't care for you none the less, you know," said 
Jack, reverentially, "only it's different I know as I'd 
have been a worse fellow than I am if it hadn't been for 
you. Hazel. And if you'll think kindly of me sometimes, 
for the sake of old times " 

" I shall often think of you," said Hazel, " and come and 
see you too when you are married, I hope. Shake hands. 
Jack, and if you like to bring your wife to Ravenstone 
some day when you want a holiday, I will show you ray 
beautiful new home. I know you would like to see it." 

Which invitation sent Jack home radiant, with every 
drawback to his happiness with his rosy-cheeked sweetheart 
removed from his mind. The wedding took place a month 
after, and Hazel sent to the happy pair as her present the 
prettiest cottage tea-service she could find in Pointhaven, 
together with many more trifles, to add to the comfdrt of 
their new home. Tom Shipwell refused the handsome 
reward which Sir Reginald wished at once to give him for 
having saved his daughter's life, but accepted gratefully the 
offer of a comfortable pension, to be settled upon him as 
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soon as he chose to give up his seafaring life. This he was 
not yet prepared to do, and before Jack's marriage he had 
started out again for another long voyage : this time to 
South America. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Thursfield had returned to London in 
a dream of happiness, for Sir Reginald had, when he spent 
his second evening at the Park, asked him to come down 
with his sister to Ravenstone to spend his holiday, when- 
ever he was able to take it. And as Miss Raymond, after 
much demurring, had allowed Lilian to accept the invitation, 
Arthur was only too happy to do the same, urged not less 
by the pleasant prospect of a fortnight or so of his sister's 
society, than by the wistful pair of eyes which had mutely 
showed their approbation of Sir Reginald's proposal, and 
their desire that Arthur should accede to it. The vision of 
those eyes, and of the white-robed form to which they 
belonged, followed Arthur to his humble lodgings, and 
came between him and his work more often than was quite 
convenient for his peace of mind. He doubted occasionally 
whether it had been quite wise in him, a humble young 
organ-builder, to accept an invitation to the fascinating 
abode of Sir Reginald Ravenstone of Ravenstone. Having 
once got away from it, and plunged again into the hard, 
e very-day business of life, would it not have been better to 
forget the existence of rose gardens, and the witcheries of 
twilight organ-music, and wistfal dark eyes? But at any 
rate he liad accepted the invitation, and he could not draw 
back from it ; and he need never go again, if he found that 
this visit unsettled him. So he put away his scruples, and 
set himself to work with double energy, in order that the 
expected period of dissipation might the sooner arrive and 
be got over. 

Lilian, troubled with no such scruples, looked forward to 
it with unmixed feelings of delight, rejoicing in the thought 
that she and Arthur would enjoy a longer uninterrupted 
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time together than they had had since his illness at the 
lighthouse. Miss Raymond . had consented very unwil- 
lingly to her going, and declared, as soon as she heard of the 
arrangement, that Sir Boginald had lowered himself 
infinitely in her estimation, by actually inviting an organ- 
maker to his house to associate on friendly terms for some 
weeks with himself and his daughter 1 The world was 
clearly coming to a bad end, when such confusion of society 
was allowed by one who might have been supposed to take 
a very different position in it. But all men were alike, 
and it was Miss Raymond's firm belief that they grew 
more and more untrustworthy as time went on. The fact 
was that she felt thoroughly disconcerted and angry at the 
calm manner in which Mr. Auriol contrived to foil all her 
attempts to keep him from meeting her niece in the town 
or on the beach, if she ever walked out alone or with Miss 
Evelyn, and at the total disregard he persisted in showing 
to her wishes, that he should avoid the Waterton Road 
when he walked abroad, and desist from recommending to 
Lilian books, which she could only, or most conveniently, 
obtain from his own library. But Mr. Auriol, shy man as 
he was in ladies' society generally, showed himself quite 
equal to a contest with the most dreaded individual of that 
sex in Pointhaven. Miss Winfred's sharp tongue appeared 
to have no effect upon him^ and her scornful utterances 
appeared to fall upon his ears with honeyed sweetness, if 
one might judge from the imperturbable and pleasant de- 
meanour with which he received them. The vicar had, to 
use the expression of certain watchful persons in the town, 
been "going" fast, and the news of his engagement to 
Miss Thursfield was quite expected by them to be the 
next public news of Pointhaven. And as Miss Thursfield 
had now passed her twenty-first birthday, the certain 
opposition of her aunt was considered to be worse than 
useless. 
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Pointhaven did not know, however, that even her aunt's 
opposition to the happiness which she knew she might 
possess was not such a formidable obstacle as the sad 
secret which she guarded so jealously in her own breast 
It was in the beginning of September that Arthur obtained 
a month's leave of absence from his work, and on a warm, 
bright afternoon arrived at Pointhaven station, where 
Lilian was to mee4 him. To avoid exciting the suspicion of 
the railway officials, which was Miss Raymond's great 
dread, Arthur had arranged to watch on the platform for 
Lilian's arrival, and when she had chosen a carriage as 
empty as possible, to follow her quietly to it at the last 
moment^ and take no notice of her until quite clear of the 
station. He was rather surprised, after some minutes' vain 
search for her in the crowd, to catch sight of her at last 
in the company, not of Miss Winifred or Miss Evelyn, as 
he had expected, but of a tall, fair-haired clergyman, upon 
whose arm she was leaning in what Arthur considered a 
''decidedly affectionate manner." He watched with great 
interest while the gentleman put her into a carriage, and 
stood talking to her for some moments before wishing her 
good-bye, and thought it quite an unnecessary length of 
time that he retained his sister's hand. When at last he 
retired to a distance, Arthur sprang forward, and took his 
seat in the carriage at the comer furthest from Lilian, 
though finding no other occupants, he gave her hand a 
brotherly squeeze as he passed her. 

'' Kow we are safe ! " he said, laughing, when the train 
had left the station, with its many pairs of inquisitive eyes, 
at some distance behind. **And now, before we talk oii 
any other subject, Lily, will you please satisfy my curiosity 
about that tall individual who parted from you so re- 
luctantly just now ? Is it the Mr. Auriol of whom I have 
heard occasionally, and who called to see me one day with 
Mr. Stuart when I was at the lighthouse?" 
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'*It was Mr. Auiiol/' said Lilian, a crimson blush 
suffusing her fair face And, nestling close to her brother, 
she stole her hand in his and whispered, " Arthur, it was 
only settled three days ago, and as I was so soon going to 
see you, I did not write about it. I am engaged to Mr. 
Auriol." 

" I knew you would be some day," said Arthur, trium- 
phantly. " I have felt it in the air ever since you told me 
of Aunt Winifred's dislike to him. I am very glad, Lily, 
for I liked him that day at the lighthouse. But how have 
you managed it ? What does Aunt Winifred say ? *' 

"1 can't remember all she has said,'' answered Lilian, 
with a smile. '< She has said so much — ^to me at least, not 
to Mr. Auriol, for I don't know how it is, but he has a 
wonderful way of getting over Aunt Winifred, and putting 
all she was intending to say to him out of her head. And 
now that she finds it is quite useless to fight with him, I 
believe she is secretly very glad about it, though nothing 
will make her say so. She lectures me regularly every day 
about the unstability of mankind, but she has confessed 
that she thinks Mr. Auriol a better specimen of the race 
than many; she likes him because he is what she calls 
* sedate and well-behaved ' in society ; and does not spend 
his time in chatting and flirting with all the young ladies, 
but keeps to his own masculine companions. But, Arthur, 
he is really very good, so good that she cannot help liking 
him. And I am very, very happy — almost too happy to 
believe that it is all true." 

" I am very glad," said Arthur, warmly. " But, Lilian,'* 
and an anxious look came over his face, "does he know 
anything 1 Have you told him ? What would he say if he 
knew 1 " 

"He is so good," said Lilian, her face flushing with pride 
in her lover. ** I told him that I had a secret — a secret 
which might make him dislike me, and be ashamed of me if 
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be knew it, and that I could not tell him yet what it was ; 
and I told him I could not be bis wife with that secret 
between us, I thought it would not be fair to him, and yet 
I could not — I can't yet make up my mind to tell it to him. 
And it troubled me very much ; I did not know what to 
da But he would not listen to a word I said about giving 
him up ; he said he was quite willing not to know what the 
secret was till I liked to tell him, and that even when we 
married he would not ask me what it was until I wished 
him to know. And that nothing could ever make him 
ashamed of me. And, Arthur, he said it would make him 
so unhappy if I refused to have anything to do with 
him just because of this secret, that I could not hold out 
any longer. He wouldn't let me.'' 

" That is good of him," said Arthur. " If anybody did 
visit hia disgrace upon you, Lily, it would be a shame to 
them ! Yet I know it is the way of the world to do such 
things, and I am glad Mr. Auriol can see that* you are 
worth taking for yourself^ and that he doesn't care about 
anything else. But, Lily, I don't suppose he has the least 
idea what the secret is. I wonder if it wouldn't be 
better for you to tell him at oncel / shouldn't mind, 
for of course it would be safe with him, and it might be 
better." 

Lilian shook her head sadly. 

" That is what I thought," she said, " but Aunt Winifred 
won't hear of it. She says Mr. Auriol shall have nothing 
to do with me unless he will be content to take me, secret 
and all ; and that men have no right to wish or expect to 
know things which their wives do not choose to tell them. 
So I think as Harry is content without knowing, I had 
better not tell him at present, for the sake of keeping 
the peace. He has raised Aunt Winifred's opinion 
of him very much by his want of curiosity, and because 
he is so good as to care for me just as I am, without 
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troubling about other things. It is good of him, isn't it, 
Arthur 1 " 

'* I don't know/' said Arthur, smiling, as he kissed the 
bright face which his sister turned towards him. " It isn't 
more than he aught to do, in my opinion. What about me, 
Lily ? Does he know you have a brother ? " 

'' Yes, I told him that," answered Lilian. " I wanted 
to talk to him about you so much, and I couldn't help 
telling him that ! It is dreadfully awkward having secrets, 
Arthur ! Aunt Winifred scolded me for telling him, and 
declared the news' would soon be all over Pointhaven, just 
as if he would tell 1 I wish she would trust people — men 
I mean." 

" I think it is wonderful that she has allowed you to be 
engaged at all," said Arthur, laughing. " Is the wedding to 
be soon, Lily % " 

** I don't know," she answered, blushing, " It is rather 
early to think about that, when we have only been engaged 
three days ! It won't be just yet But, Arthur, I hope 
— I should like it to be before very long, because when we 
are married, you can come and stay with us whenever 
you have a holiday, and that will be delightful ! You will 
have a home again at last. I cannot help thinking about 
that" 

" That will be pleasant," said Arthur, with a half sigh. 
" Are you going to tell this grand piece of news to Hazel ? " 

" I suppose so," answered Lilian, with a happy smile. 
" She will like to know. Nobody knows it yet except you 
and the aunts. What a delightful plan this is of Sir 
Reginald's ! He must have taken quite a fancy to you, 
Arthur, to invite you to stay at his house after such a short 
acquaintance ! " 

" I don't know," said Arthur, his face flushing slightly. 
" He is very kind. But you see I am only an organ- 
builder ; perhaps if I were anything else — a gentleman at 
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large — he would not be so kiod. As it is, I suppose lie 
doesn't think " 

"Whatl" asked Lilian, as he hesiUted. 

" Never mind," answered Arthur, a troubled expressioa 
crossing his face, " I don't want to get into a bad temper, 
80 we will talk of something else. We will go back to Mr. 
Aoriol." 

But as Lilian's communications on that point were 
strictly confidential, we must not listen to any more of 
them. Fortunately the carriage remained empty through- 
out the journey, so there was no interruption to their 
conversation until the train reached Bavenstoae, where 
Lilian and her brother found a carriage waiting to convey 
tham to the Park, a mile distant. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

" Im pnson'd is he, say you! 
Ay, my good lord. I'll pay the debt aud fr«e him." 
— Timrni of Alhem. 

WEEK of the young Thursfields' visit to 
Ravenstone Park rolled by in uninterrupted 
happiness to all parties concemud. There 
VB» no limit to Sir Beginald's kindness and 
thoughtful consideration for bis guests, and Hazel's only 
thought was to devise fresh pleasures for them, and make 
them, for a short time at least^ forget their trouble. 

To Arthur, the organ in the library and Hazel herself 
were pleasure enough. To be in her society, to talk with 
her and hear her sing, or even to watch her from a distance, 
as she and Lilian flitted through the garden and Park 
together, was bliss to him — a deeper blisa than he was at 
first quite aware of. It was not till several days had 
passed that he began to realise how tightly the sweet cords 
had wound round him, or how painful it would now be to 
break through them. For break them be felt he must. 
What use was it for him, an organ-builder, obliged to 
scrape and save every penny, to think of anything deeper 
than ordinary friendship with the lovely daughter of Sir 
Reginald Bavenatone of Ravenstone 1 It was madness to 
think of such a thing, and why could be not be oonteut 
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with the sweet friendship which Hazel gave him — which 
she acknowledged she felt for himi Yet he could not; 
he had spent that one week of intoxicating happiness, 
thinking of nothing further than of each day as it passed, 
and it was with a sudden start that he woke at last to a 
knowledge of his own feelings, and to the unpleasant 
recollection of his own position and circumstances, as com- 
pared with those of the girl whom he had grown un- 
consciously to love with a depth of affection not easily 
conquered — ^impossible to conquer, he said to himself, 
despairingly. He had not meant to love her, he told 
himself, deeply interested in her as he had always been. 
He had not meant to love anybody while that unhappy 
secret still oppressed him, and while his work was still 
unfulfilled; but that he did love her was only too certain a 
fact, and he blamed himself sevjerely for his want of 
strength of mind in allowing this only too beautiful dream 
to turn his head before he was aware x>f it. He came 
downstairs one morning, looking so pale and unhappy, after 
a sleepless night of worrying thoughts, that both his sister 
and Hazel noticed his appearance, and wondered what was 
the matter with him. Lilian followed him into the garden 
after breakfast, while the young mistress of Ravenstone 
was giving her orders for the day, and anxiously asked him 
if he were ill or what was troubling him. 

" Lily," he said, with a desperate effort, " the fact is that 
I am too happy here. This lovely place — and — everything 
is turning my head, and I am beginning to think I was a 
fool for coming, and had much better have kept to the * low 
stiatum of society,' to which. Aunt Winifred says, I have 
brought my sell" 

" Why, Arthur, what is the matter 1 '* cried Lilian 
'*When Sir Reginald is so kind to you, and treats you 
just as he would treat any guest! He knows very well 
that you are really just as good as he is himself in spite 
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of your basiness, and that there is a special reason for 
you being what you are. I am quite sure that neither 
he nor Hazel think that you belong to that ' low stratum/ 
or ought to keep to it. Nobody who knows you at all 
can think so, Arthur." 

" It isn't that," answered Arthur. " I know he doesn't 
think any the worse of me because I am an organ-builder, 
' and that there is no patronising superiority in his kindness. 
But I feel as if I am in a false position here, Lilian. Sir 
Reginald has not the least idea what my reason is for being 
what I am, and for saving and scraping as I do; and I 
can't help feeling that if he did know, he might not be 
so glad to have me here associating every day with his 
daughter, and that he might feel very vexed at having ever 
asked me here, and accuse me of coming under false pre- 
tences I can't help feeling this, Lily, and I feel it all the 
more because I know I take a great deal more interest in 
Hazel than I have any business to do, and that perhaps she 
takes an interest in me which she might not do, and which 
her father might be angry at her doing, if she knew — ^if 
they both knew." 

Lilian looked anxiously into her brother's face. 

" I see what you mean," she said ; " but Arthur, in that 
case the same thing applies to me. Sir Reginald might in 
the same way disapprove of my being Hazel's friend any 
longer." 

" No, it is a little different," said Arthur. " You are 
Miss Thursfield of Pointhaven Tower, and are in a different 
position to me. Tou are not connected quite in the same 
way as I am with ^" 

He broke off and sighed heavily. 

" Arthur, dear," said Lilian, " you know what Mr. Auriol 
said — ^that no shame or disgrace connected with any friend 
of mine could alter his feelings for me. If Sir Reginald 
and Hazel are true friends to you, they would only honour 
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you and care for you the more if they knew your secret, 
and I believe they are true friends ; I am sure they are." 

" If friendship were enough, I shouldn't care so much," 
said Arthur, in a low, excited voice. " But, Lilian, I can t 
stay here, and only feel /riendship for Hazel. There — ^I 
have told you now; but I dare say you have guessed it 
before. I have been thinking of her a great deal more than 
I had any business to do, and have let myself live on in a 
dream of happiness all these days, without thinking of the 
consequences." 

" I think Hazel has been happy too," said Lilian, smiling. 
" Don't you think so yourself, Arthur?" 

" I know she has," he answered, his face flushing, " I 
know she likes to call me her friend and to have me here, 
perhaps, more than she would ever have done if she had 
known. At any rate, if knowing would not lessen her 
friendship, it might change her feelings towards me, and 
make it a different kind of friendship. And I feel as if it 
would be only right to go on staying here if I told her 
father everything. Then if they were ashamed of me, I 
could go away at once, before I get more out of my senses 
than I am now." 

" Then tell them," said Lilian, decidedly, " Never mind 
what Aunt Winifred or anybody else might say. Tell 
them as soon as you like, and prove whether their friend- 
ship is worth having or not. Aunt Winifred need not 
know, at least not now, that you have told them, and if 
she did know and were angry, it would not matter. You 
have the right to tell if you choose. ' / would rather you 
did too. It would be more comfortable for us all" 

"It isn't that I think their friendship would alter 
exactly," said Arthur. " I don't believe — I am quite sure 
that Hazel would think no worse of me than she does now. 
She is so good and so true-hearted, I think she would only 
be sorry and troubled about it. But I am not so sure about 
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Sir Reginald. He is proud, you know, and perhaps it has 
never entered his head that an organ-builder should dare to 
fall in love with his daughter ; and if he were to find it out, 
and to know also what I should like him to know, he might 
forbid me the house, and that is where my courage fails me. 
But, Lily, I will tell. I will tell Hazel first, and she will 
give me courage to tell her father. And if she can never 
be more than a friend to me — well, she may not wish to be, 
or have any thought of being anything more — I must be 
content. It would be better than nothing: I could not 
even try to win her love under any sort of false pretence. 
I would rather she knew the truth at once." 

"I don't know what her feelings are for you exactly, 
Arthur," said Lilian; "but I am quite sure that the 
knowledge of our secret would never alter them ; she would 
only respect and care for you ten times more by knowing 
how nobly you hav^e denied yourself all these years,- and 
how hard you have worked with no thanks to encourage 
you." 

Arthur pressed his sister's hand without speaking, and 
she returned to the house, while he sprang down the green 
slope for a solitary walk among the willows by the side of 
the river, feeling unable just then to see or speak to any 
one. 

" What is the matter with your brother, Lilian % " asked 
Hazel, anxiously, meeting her in the hall. 

" He is troubled about something,'' answered Lilian. 
" Ask him to tell you what it is himself, HazeL I think 
it would comfort him to tell you what it is that worries 
him.»» 

"Would it?" said Hazel, wistfully. "Then I will ask 
him, if you think he would not be angry with me. I 
wanted you and him to forget all your troubles, Lilian, 
while you were here." 

" You have done your best to make us forget them, dear 
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Hazel," said Lilian, affectionately. " And I think we have 
tried to do it ourselves. This has been the happiest week 
we have spent for a long time." 

" I am very glad," said Hazel. " Are you going to the 
drawing-room ? I will come soon ; I am just going to gather 
some flowers — some of my beautiful late roses.'' 

And putting on her broad-brimmed garden hat, she ran 
across the lawn to her rose garden, which sloped down to 
the river beside which Arthur was walking. She did not 
see him, but he saw her after a few minutes, and that she 
was alone, and thought it would be a good opportunity of 
telling her what was on his mind. So he turned back and 
entered the rose garden, where he found her on a rustic 
seat near the water, arranging her flowers, looking, as 
Arthur thought, unhappily for his self-possession, only 
more fair and sweet than ever. 

"Come and rest, Mr. Thursfleld," she said, "and let 
me show you these fresh roses. Are not these creamy buds 
beautiful ? " 

" Very,^ said Arthur, dreamily, a strange scene of fascina 
tion stealing over his senses. "I think everything is 
beautiful at Ravenstone — too beautiful 1 " 

" Why do you say that ? " asked Hazel, gently. ** Lilian 
says you are troubled about something, Mr. Thursfield. Is 
it about anything that papa could help you in? Won't 
you tell him what it is, and let him try ? " 

"I would rather tell you," said Arthur; "at least, I 
should like to tell you flrst, Miss Ravenstone. I am too 
happy here, that is the truth. I am happier than is good 
for ma" 

"That is only your imagination," said Hazel, with a 
smile. "I think it is good for you to be as happy as 
possible." 

"No it isn't," said Arthur, impetuously; "too much 
happiness only unfits me for my work and makes me 
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discontented. My path in life is different to y&wr bright 
path, Hazel — I mean Miss Bavenstone. And I have been 
80 happy all this week that I have been forgetting what 
separates it from yours — what makes it foolish of me to 
let myself be so happy." 

"Do you mean your business T' asked Hazel, timidly, 
" because if you do, you are quite mistaken Papa and I 
don't mind what you are, Mr. Thursfield. We think just 
as much of you as if you were rich, and had no work to do 
— Twore, because we know you have a good reason for 
working as you do.'* 

"You do not know what the reason is, though," said 
Arthur, in a troubled voice. " And that is what I want to 
tell you, because I don't feel that I ought to stay here and 
be Sir Reginald's guest, when he has no idea of my secret. 
So I am going to tell it to you, and afterwards to him, that 
you may send me away if you don't like to have anything 
more to do with me." 

Hazel looked at him incredulously. 

" I don't mind what it is," she said. " I know it is 
nothing that will make me think any worse of you, nor 
papa either. But if it will be a comfort to you to tell us, 
please do, if Lilian does not mind." 

" She has spoken to you about our mother, I think," said 
Arthur, " but never of our father. Have you wondered 
why. Miss Bavenstonel You have thought that he has 
been dead some years, have you not ? " 

" Yes,'' answered Hazel, wonderingly ; " that is what I 
always thought. I have often wondered why Lilian has 
never mentioned his name to me, but I supposed that it 
was that he had died a good many years ago, before your 
mother." 

" He is still living," said Arthur, slowly. " He is in 
prison. Miss Ravenstone, for debt. He has been there for 
several years." 
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" And you are working to pay the debt and free him % " 
cried Hazel, her dark eyes lighting up with enthusiasm. " Oh, 
Mr. Thursfield 1 And you think thai, can make us ashamed 
of you, and send you away from us 1 I am only so sorry, 
so very sorry for you 1 and so glad to think you are even 
more good than I thought you were," she added, laying her 
hand on his arm. 

" It M for my father," said Arthur, looking at her with 
grateful eyes, and speaking in a low, agitated voice. " It 
is only my duty to free him if I can. He has done very 
wrong. I never speak of it to anyone, but I will tell you 

the truth. He was a captain, you know, in the th 

Hussars, and was extravagant. He always lived beyond 
his means, and had fast companions who encouraged him to 
do so. He never did anything wicked — I mean he never 
committed any crime ; his sin was weakness and careless- 
ness about money matters, and reckless extravagance^ and 
that led him to what was worse. He borrowed large sums 
of money to get himself out of his difficulties, •and never paid 
them back ; and at last his creditor, when he found that 
there was no chance of his ever returning the money, and 
that he made no effort to do so, refused to lend him any 
more, and brought him to trial for the large amount which 
he owed him. It was a very large sum, and my father 
was imprisoned until the debt should be paid. I fear that 
he owes money to others as well, but he will not tell me, 
and I cannot find out. It was only for this one debt to a 
Mr. Ratcliffe that he was imprisoned, and if there are 
others, I hope they are very much smaller ones." 

"And you have the whole of this large sum to make 
up?" said Hazel "Will nobody help you, Mr. Thurs- 
field — not your aunts, who are so well off?" 

" My Aunt Evelyn does help a little, unknown to my 
Aunt Winifred," said Arthur, "and Lilian helps too as 
much as she can in the same manner. My Aunt Winifred 
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will not do anything in the matter, and of course I cannot 
urge her to do so. She is too angry and indignant with 
my father for his reckless course, and for breaking my 
mother's heart, as she says, to have anything further to do 
with him, and she always tells me that he is in the place 
which is best for him ; that he would be sure to get into 
trouble again if he were set free. But I determined as 
soon as I heard where he was — at the time of my leaving 
school — that I would free him, and as soon as possible, and 
it was for that reason I accepted Mr. Woodward's oflfer to 
take me into hid business, for which I felt I had some 
talent." 

" It was noble of you ! " said Hazel, her eyes filling with 
tears. "Will you tell me how much the debt was, and 
whether you have very much more to earn to make 
itupl" 

Arthur named the sum, and added — "A few years more — 
three or four, perhaps, or less, if I am moved up to a higher 
position, as I hope to be before long — will clear it off. You 
know I am an organist now, and that has helped me very 
much the last two or three years. It will be such a relief 
when the work is done at last I And I cannot help feeling 
that when it is done, and he is free, he will be different. 
We pray for it, and though my Aunt Winifred declares it 
to be an utterly hopeless wish, we both feel that our prayers 
will be answered." 

" I am sure they will," said Hazel. " But do you mean 
that he does not thank you for what you are doing for him, 
and think it noble and good of you to undertake to pay 
such a debt ? " 

" I have had no thanks yet," said Arthur, sadly, " and 
that is what has made it so much harder all these years ; 
but 1 believe they will come some day, and that Aunt 
Winifred will feel some day also that I have not been 
fighting against her all the time just for a piece of romantic 
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folly, and for the sake of aggravating her, as she has 
sometimes told me." 

** Why has this been troubling you so ) " asked Hazel, in 
a low voice, which trembled with sympathy. "Why did 
you think that our knowing this secret could alter our 
friendship for you, Mr. Thursfield? Could you not trust 
papa and me better than that ? Gould you not believe that 
we should only feel all the more proud to be your friends, 
and all the more glad to have you with us, and to try to 
make you happy — ^you and Lilian, too 1 Papa will be sorry, 
just as I am, but how can this make either of us ashamed 
of you ] " 

"Some people would be," answered Arthur, his face 
flushing. "Forgive me if I have done wrong to your 
kind hearts by doubting you and Sir Reginald. You don't 
yet know quite all my reasons for wishing to explain this, 
and for dreeuling what you might think of the disclosure." 

He hesitated, and Hazel looked at him inquiringly. 

" When my work is done," he went on, hurriedly, " I 
shall still be in the same position as I am now, or almost 
the same. My savings will be gone, and I must then go on 
with my work both for my own and my father's support, 
and shall have no hope for years more of gaining any 
different position. I am not ashamed of my work. I like 
it, and enjoy it, but I know that it places me in a very 
different position to that of my friends — a very different 
one to yours, Miss Ravenstone." 

"That is nothing," said Hazel, quickly. "We are not 
ashamed of it, so please do not think of that. We are glad 
to call you our friend, whatever you are, and we should not 
mind what people said — ^people who did not understand the 
reason for your work. If they looked down on you we 
would have nothing to do with them." 

"You are very good and kind," said Arthur, eagerly, 
" but, Miss Ravenstone, unfortunately the friendship which 
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I value so much won't content me. You must forgive me 
for having allowed the interest I felt in Hazel, the light- 
house-keeper's daughter, to grow into a deeper interest than 
I can now control I did not mean that it should, but I 
cannot help it. As I -said before, I have been too happy 
here, and have shut my eyes to the danger I was running 
into. Hazel, I cannot help myself. I have been very 
foolish, with my hopeless prospects ; but we may be friends 
still, may we not ? Sir Reginald will not send me away 
and never let me see you again ? If it would be any good, 
I would go away myself at once, but I know it would not 
and I am not brave enough ; I cannot go ! I want you 
to forgive me, and then to forget what I have said, and to 
let me be your friend still, if you can, after all I have told 
you." 

Hazel's eyes were filled with tears, and when she saw the 
tears in his own she could hardly trust herself to speak. 
She put her hand in his, murmuring, **What have I to 
forgive 1 We will always be friends, Arthur, and you must 
not go away. You have been here such a little while yet^ 
and we are so happy 1 Let us be happy still ; and if we can 
never be anything hvi friends to each other, that is better 
than nothing." 

" Thank you," said Arthur, in a low voice, holding her 
hand tightly in his own. " We wUl be happy, and I will 
not trouble you, HazeL I could say much more than I 
have said, but you know why I dare not — why I cannot 
say more." 

*' Let Tne tell papa about Captain Thursfield," said Hazel, 
when she had checked the tears which would for a few 
minutes have their way ; " let me tell him myself. And 
about this other thing that you have told me — I think you 
had better not say anything, please, Mr. Thursfield. It 
might trouble papa a little — and " 

" As we are going to be friends there is nothing to tell. 
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is there?" said Arthur, with a half-sad smile. "We are 
not concealing anything. I know only too well how hope- 
less it is, and I have only told you what I have for my own. 
comfort, and that you may understand'' 

"I know," said Hazel; "and I do not think that any 
one else need know what you have said. Papa might think 
we were unhappy, and I can't bear that he should think so. 
He is so good to me ! I am going to tell him now about 
your father ; may I ? " 

And receiving Arthur's permission, she returned to the 
house, where she first shut herself up in her own room, and 
gave way to a violent burst of tears. Arthur Thursfield's 
love was so sweet to her ! — so sweet that it was no less 
hard for her than for him, to know that it must be a hidden 
love for years to come — that he could not marry, or allow 
himself to think of marrying, till his father was free, and 
not even theny for Captain Thursfield was in very ill health, 
and would never be able to support himself again. It was 
very hard, Hazel said to herself, that all this burden should 
rest on Arthur's shoulders — that the rich aunt, who could 
so easily have helped him, would not even give him a kind 
word to encourage him in his self-denying task. Hazel 
knew also that Sir Keginald, with all his respect and liking 
for Arthur, looked far higher than to him. for a husband for 
his daughter, and would be very much troubled, if not dis- 
pleased, at the notion of an attachment of that kind 
between herself and one who, though by birth and education 
a gentleman quite as much as her father himself, was only 
an organ-builder by profession. 

"Papa will help Mr. Thursiield," she said to herself, 
as she went downstairs at last, to look for Sir Beginald. 
"He likes him so much, and has such a high opinion of 
him, that I know he will help him if he can. And then 
perhaps " 

Hazel entered the library, and drawing a stool to her 
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father's feet, seated herself upon it, and took his hand in 
hers. 

" Papa," she said, " Mr. Thursfield has been telling me 
this morning what the secret is which he has been working 
so long to remove, and he said that I might come and tell 
you about it He meant to come himself, but I asked him 
to let me. He thinks you ought to know, because it 
troubles him very much to think that he is your guest, and 
that you have been kind to him, not knowing what, he 
fancies, might alter your feelings about him. Papa, his 
father. Captain Thursfield, is in prison for debt — a very 
heavy debt, which Mr. Thursfield is paying off for him. 
He — Captain Thursfield — was very extravagant and reck- 
less about money, and had some bad companions who 
encouraged him in doing wrong, and he got into difficulties, 
and then borrowed large sums of money to free himself, 
which he never repaid. And Mr. Ratcliffe, the friend of 
whom he borrowed them, brought him to trial at last^ and 
he has been in prison for several years. Mr. Thursfield has 
saved a great part of the sum, but he says it will take him 
about three or four years more to get enough to pay it all." 

'* And what is Captain Thursfield going to do when he is 
free ? " asked Sir Reginald " I should fear he is likely only 
to bring more troubles upon his son." 

" He is ill," said Hazel, " and Mr. Thursfield will have to 
support him himself. He does not seem to feel a bit 
thankful to him for what he is doing, but Mr. Thursfield is 
hoping that when once he is free he will be different to 
what he is now, and will be sorry for what he has done. 
Isn't it dreadful, papa, for him and for poor Lilian ? She 
helps Arthur all she can, but of course it takes them a very 
long time to make up the money. I know he saves up 
every penny he can spare, for Lilian told me so, before I 
knew what it was for." 

" He is a noble fellow I " said Sir Reginald, " and I shall 
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tell him sa So that is why he gave up the university, and 
took to this business. And when he has freed his father, 
he will have to begin all over again, I suppose, to save for 
himself. Though I have no doubt that by that time he 
will be in a higher position than at present, and may 
receive a very good salary ; yet he is fit for something very 
different, and ought not to be in his present position at alL 
Hazel, I have more money than I want ; I will pay the debt 
and free this Captain Thursfield." 

" Oh, papa ! " cried Hazel, clasping her hands, " will you 1 
Do you really mean it 1 How good of you, papa ! I do 
think you could not do anything better with your money." 

" I think so too," said Sir Reginald, with a smile. " I 
will do it. Where is the young fellow? He has some 
pride, I believe, for which I don't blame him, for I have 
some myself, but I wOl manage this so that he shall not 
find it out. Find him and send him to me, my child ; I 
should like a little talk with him.'' 

Hazel threw her arms round her father's neck, and 
rushed away. Arthur and Lilian were together in the 
garden, and while Arthur was having his talk with Sir 
Reginald in the library. Hazel and Lilian had theirs out of 
doors, and Hazel learnt much more of Arthur^s self-denial, 
and of the difiiculties which his aunt's opposition to his 
work had placed in his way, than he had let her know 
himself. She met him alone in the hall, as the luHcheon 
bell sounded, and he held out his hand to her, saying in a 
low voice — 

" Sir Reginald is very good. Miss Ravenstone." 

** He isn't ashamed of you, is he ? " said Hazel, with a 
wistful smile. " How could you think such things of him, 
Mr. Thursfield ? He was pleased to have you for his guest 
before, and he is proud now." 

Arthur wrung her hand in reply, and it was evident to 
Hazel, from his brighter face, that Ihe interview had been a 
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satisfactory one. Her father called her aside when lunch 
was over, and said — 

'* I have made my plans, Hazel, and this debt shall be 
paid off without delay, and without young Thursfield being 
any the wiser as to the sender of the money. I have asked 
a few particulars about the amount still needed, and 
ascertained the whereabouts of this Mr. Ratcliffe, and 
shall settle the matter with him as soon as possible after 
Mr. Thursfield's return to London. I think it can be 
managed without allowing him to have any suspicion of 
my paying the money. He will then merely have to 
forward his own savings, and the matter will be ended. I 
would pay the whole, but that would scarcely do. The 
young fellow would rather liberate his father himself, which 
is natural enough. Captain Thursfield shall be free, for his 
noble son's sake, in a few weeks." 

The remainder of Arthur's and Lilian's visit flew by only 
too rapidly. If Sir Reginald guessed anything of his young 
visitor's feelings towards his daughter, he was careful to 

. keep his suspicions to himself, and Arthur was scrupulously 
careful on his part not to trespass beyond the bounds of 

friendshvp with the beautiful girl whom he loved more 
deeply every day, but loved, as he thought, so hopelessly. 
Hazel looked forward to the paying off of the debt with an 
eagerness and a wild hope which she vainly tried to struggle 
against. Arthur would still be only the young organ- 
builder, without position and without fortune ; but the fact 
that her father had been so ready to pay the debt, and had 
been so enthusiastic in praise of Arthur's conduct ever since 
he had known his secret, surely showed that he could take 
no ordinary interest in him. And perhaps he might help' 
him in some other way when his father was free, which 
would make a possibility of that which she knew was 
Arthur's dearest but most despairing hope. How far it 
was her own hope she did not dare to think. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

"WImt, ire my deeds foi^tt 
Rim bftth m; lord • wallet at hie back 
Wherein he puts slmB for oblivion." 

— TVoiZus and Cmiida. 
" I do proclaim 
One lionest man — mistake me not — bat one." 

— Tinum qf Athens, 

|HETHEB the fact that her nephew had been 
spending a, month as the guest of Sir Reginald 
RaTeiiBtoae of Baveostone rotised a little 
feeling of respect for him in Mias Bay mond's 
tnind, or -whether a latent feeling of affection prompted 
her, she certainly aatoniahed botii Arthur and Lilian 
very much by appearing on the platform of th« Point- 
haven station just as they alighted from the train which 
had brought them from Ravenstoue one aft«moon in 
the first week of October. Lilian went forward at once to 
meet her aunt, leaving Arthur to follow at a distance, and 
was speedily consigned to the care of Mr. Anrjol, who had 
been waiting for her a little way off, while Miss Winifr«d 
returned to the spot where Arthur was stAuding, waiting 
to see whether his aunt intended to take any notice of him. 
" Now your sister is out of the way, I have come to say 
a few words to yon, Arthur," she said. "I have sent her 
home with Mr. Auriol, ia order that you may not be seen 
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with her, and have promised her that you shall call at the 
Tower after dark this evening to wish her good-hye. Mr. 
Everard wishes to see you, so you may as well spend the 
intervening hour or two with him." 

" It is kind of you to come and meet us, Aunt Winifred," 
said Arthur. " I did not expect to find you here. You 
are quite well, I hope, and Aunt Evelyn ? " 

" We are both in excellent health," said Miss Winifred. 
" I cannot say that you look as if your visit to Kavenstone 
had benefited you. Lilian is looking extremely well, but 
you have evidently worn yourself out with the gaiety and 
excitement of fashionable life." 

" Do I look so dissipated ? " asked Arthur, with an 
amused smile. " Ravenstone is a very quiet place. Aunt 
Winifred, and I have seen very little 'gaiety,' as you call 
it." 

" Then I suppose you have been falling in love with Sir 
Reginald's daughter," said Miss Raymond, who evidently 
saw something unwonted in her nephew's appearance. 
'' Such an act of folly would only be in keeping with the 
rest of your romantic ideas. And I suppose a poor organ- 
mender is not exactly the husband the girl fancies — or that 
her father fancies for her. Things are changed now, 
Arthur, and the lighthouse girl who was ready enough to 
court a gentleman's notice, can afford to turn up her nose 
at him now she is Miss Ravenstone of Ravenstone." 

" Aunt Winifred ! " cried Arthur, " you are entirely 
mistaken in supposing that Hazel ever courted my notice 
when she was the supposed daughter of the Manlinsons, or 
that she now looks down upon one who has been her 
father's guest. We will not talk of her, please. I am glad 
you think Lilian looking well. I think her visit has done 
her good, and it has been a most happy one to both of us. 
I dare say, however," he added, smiling, " she is not sorry to 
come back to Pointhaven for some reasons." 
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An evident expression of satisfaction was upon Miss 
Raymond's face as she answered — 

" Lilian is a good girl, Arthur ; she has always been so, 
and as she has chosen to place her affections in Mr. Auriol's 
hands, I have raised no objection to the match, for I like 
to reward those who are deserving. Lilian has never caused 
me a day's anxiety, and though the prospect of parting with 
her is unpleasant, and although I think she would have been 
wiser in keeping Mr. Auriol at a distance, and in remain- 
ing single like myself and her Aunt Evelyn, I do not wish 
to distress her by my opposition, and have consented to her 
marriage at an early opportunity." 

"That is kind. Aunt Winifred," said Arthur; "for I 
know that Lilian is very happy in her engagement, and I 
am sure that Mr. Auriol is a good man, and will give her 
all the love and care she deserves. I once saw him, and 
liked him very much." 

"He is a good man, as men go," said Miss Winifred; 
"indeed, I may say that I can trust Mr. AurioL Few men 
are to be trusted; in fact, I don't know of one other in 
whom I can place implicit confidence. During Lilian's 
absence I have seen a good deal of her lover, and made 
many inquiries about him, as to the opinion in which he is 
held in his parish and among his neighbours, and the result 
I have found extremely satisfactory. If it had not been so^ 
I should at once have forbidden him the house ; but I am 
glad to find that there is one honest man in the world. 
Lilian very foolishly told Mr. Auriol that there was an 
unpleasant secret connected with her family, and his conduct 
in the matter has much raised him in my estimation. I told 
him plainly that if he would not take my niece for her own 
worth, and be content with such information as she chose 
to give him about her relations, and be satisfied not to 
know the secret which she had no business to have 
mentioned to him, he should not have her, or have a word 
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more to say to her. Why should men want to know all 
their wives' secrets? I asked him that question, and of 
course he could not answor it in any reasonable manner. 
However, he very properly said that he should be quite 
content to know only such particulars of her affairs as his 
wife chose to tell him, and that it was Lilian herself he 
wanted and cared for, not her family or her fortune. 
Which sentiment I much approved. I hope dear Lilian 
may never have cause to repent of her bargain ; but men 
are a terribly selfish and deceitful race, and because I have 
told you that I respect and trust Mr. Auriol, I do not wish 
you to understand, Arthur, that my opinion of the rest of 
the sex is in any way altered. If you had not deceived 
me, I might, perhaps, have been induced to modify my long- 
formed opinion — formed, Arthur, from experience and close 
observance of character during many years. But you have 
gone the way of all the rest^ and I consider that the blame 
would have rested very much upon yov/r shoulders had I 
sent Mr. Auriol away, and refused to listen to his suit for 
Lilian." 

" I have enough on my shoulders, Aunt Winifred,*' said 
Arthur, with a smile that was followed by a heavy sigh, 
*' to make me feel glad that I have not to reproach myself 
with spoiling poor Lilian's happiness in life ! How is Mr. 
Everard ] I intended to go and see him on my way 
through. I will call on him before I come to the Tower 
this evening. 

" You go back to London to-morrow, I hope," said Miss 
Winifred. " T do not want you hanging about Pointhaven, 
Arthur; it is very unpleasant to my feelings. I doubt if 
you will settle down to your work properly after spending a 
whole month- in luxury and cultivated society. For I 
suppose Hazel ia somewhat more cultivated than when she 
first left Pointhaven, although she cannot yet be up to the 
standard of other young ladies. However, in a quiet 
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country place it does not so much matter. If you had 
obeyed my wishes, Arthur, and followed the course which I 
had marked out for you, you might by this time have been 
ordained, and in the possession of a comfortable curacy, 
and quite in a position to offer your hand to Miss Baven- 
stone, which of course is now quite out of the question." 

''Don't, Aunt Winifred!" exclaimed Arthur, in an im- 
ploring tone, his pale face flushing painfully. 

'* The Thursfields are quite as good a family as the Baven- 
stones," continued Miss Winifred, ''and the Raymonds 
too, although Hazel's father has a title, and no doubt 
thinks a great deal of himself. The Thursfields are a very 
old and aristocratic family — more shame to your father for 
disgracing them, and to you for wishing to free him from 
his just punishment I wish I could place the confidence 
in you, Arthur, which I place in Mr. Auriol ! But to 
expect two sensible and trustworthy men to exist together 
in this world would be too much, I suppose." 

And wishing her nephew farewell till the evening, when 
she supposed she might again see him. Miss Baymond 
called a cab, and followed her niece and Mr. Auriol home, 
leaving Arthur to walk on to Mr. Everard's in a somewhat 
complicated frame of mind — amusement, sorrow, and anger 
striving for the masteiy. 

The blind man was greatly interested in hearing all 
Arthur had to tell him of his former pupil's new home, of 
her father, and especially of her progress in her musical 
studies, about which Arthur was enthusiastic, describing 
her voice and her playing of her little organ, with an 
eagerness of appreciation which made Mr. Everard smile. 

" You have told me just what I wanted to know," he 
said, " for though it is not long since Hazel came to see 
me, she was very shy of sounding her own praises, and 
spoke very modestly of her powers as a musician. But I 
always knew she had great genius for music, and I am 
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looking forward to hearing her play her beautiful new 
organ to me some day, for I am bound to visit Bavenstone 
when I can get a few days' holiday. Mr. Miller, while you 
talk to me, your voice always carries mo back so vividly to 
my young days. It is so like the voice of a friend of 
mine— my greatest friend during many years of my 
life. I can almost fancy that it is he who is speaking 
to me." 

" Who was he % " asked Arthur, in an interested tone. 
** Is he still alive 1 " 

"He died many years ago," answered Mr. Everard. " His 
name was Thursfield — Arthur Thurstield. Strange, is it 
not, that I had a friend who has a namesake in Point< 
haven? I have never mentioned his name to Miss 
Thursfield, but I have often wondered whether she can be 
in any way related to my friend. Your voice is as like his 
as any voice can be like another. I wonder sometimes 
whether you would not be like him in appearance if I could 
Bee you." 

" Had he any brothers ? asked Arthur. How was it 
that you knew him 1 " 

" We were at school and college together," answered Mr. 
Everard, " and remained fast friends afterwards, and saw a 
great deal of each other before we married. Afterwards 
we met as often as we could, though it was not quite so 
frequently as before, as up to that time we had both lived 
in London chiefly, and so had had constant opportunities of 
meeting. My friend had one brother, many years younger 
than himself. They were early left orphans, and Arthur 
had a good deal of anxiety on his brother's account. He — 
Charlie Thursfield — ^was of a weak, yielding, and somewhat 
selfish disposition, and, while very young, developed tastes 
which his brother much disapproved of and tried to check. 
Arthur was a particularly noble-minded, upright fellow, and 
was much troubled about his little brother's bad habits, 
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which grew upon him as he became older. At the same 
time Charlie had a way of ingratiating himself into people's 
favour ; he was a handsome young fellow, and had winning 
ways with people, which made him a favourite with those 
who did not know his faults — ^his secret selfishness and 
weak obstinacy. He married very young, and went out to 
India as an officer in a regiment of Hussars ; and his 
brother, before his death, which occurred very soon after- 
wards, entrusted him to my care, begging that I would 
occasionally write to him, and give him good advice,- which 
he felt he very much needed. However, I very seldom 
received an answer to my letters, and when my troubles 
came upon me— the death of my wife and child, and my own 
serious illness and blindness— the correspondence almost 
entirely ceased. I received two letters afterwards at inter- 
vals, which I answered, but for some years past I have 
heard nothing of my dear friend^s brother, and do not know 
whether he is dead or alive. He got himself into very 
serious difficulty, poor fellow, from extravagance and fast 
living, and I have often wondered what has become of his 
wife and children, for he was imprisoned at last — so I 
heard — on his return to England some years ago, for a very 
heavy debt to a Mr. Batdifie, who had lent him large sums 
of money at diffiarent times.'' 

" Do you know if he owed money to anyone else ) " asked 
Arthur, in an eager voice. "If so, can you tell me to 
whom 1 I have a special reason for asking." 

A flush came over the blind man's face ; he hesitated, and 
Arthur went on — 

"Mr. Everard, have you lent him money 1 You say 
that his brother entrusted him to your care. Did he apply 
to you for money help ? And is it your kindness to him 
which has brought you to this poverty, which you told me 
was not always your lot f I know that you were once rich 
and had many friends, for you have told me so. Please do 
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not think that it is idle and impertinent curiosity which 

makes me wish to know this." 

" I am quite sure of that, my dear young friend," answered 

Mr. Everard. " I had no wish to mention my own concern 

in the matter, hut I will tell you, if you particularly wish 

to know, that which I feel sure you will never mention to 

others. Captain Thursfield did^ several times after his 

brother's death, apply to me for money to keep him out of 

the difficulties to which his ruinous extravagance brought 

him. And for his brother's sake — ^for my dead friend's 

sake, who had been as a brother to me also — I paid his 

debts for him, perhaps oftener than was prudent, for at last 

I left myself with scarcely any means of support. I was 

severely blamed for it by my friends, many of whom, alas ! 

proved themselves but hollow friends when my troubles 

came, and I became poor and blind. It was after losing my 

wife and daughter, that I parted with the large sum, the 

loss of which reduced me to the condition of poverty in 

which I lived for many years, until this appointment was 

given to me ; for what use or pleasure could riches be to 

me, I said to myself, when I was left alone in the world — 

when all I loved had been taken from me ? I felt at that 

time that I cared little what became of me, and rashly, as 

I confess it to have been, parted with almost all I had, to 

save poor Thursfield from utter ruin. I feared that my 

help would be of little real use — that he Would only escape 

from present difficulties to fall into greater ones before long; 

but the thought of his wife and children, and of my promise 

to my friend, urged me to save him if possible; and for 

myself, as I have said, I then cared little whd^t might 

happen. I became blind soon after, and perhaps for my 

own difficulties and trials since, I have been to blame, 

though not quite in the way which I know is imagined. 

For it may have been weak and foolish in me to do as I 

did — ^my friends told me that it was — and yet I cannot now 

a-25 
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feel sorry. I thinlr I would act in the same way again. I 
only wish it could have been with better results, for my 
worst fears were more than realised when I heard of Captain 
Thursfield's imprisonment for debt, not heavier certainly 
than be owed to me, but — ^well, I know that he deserved 
his punishment, and I cannot blame Mr. Batcliffe for 
acting as he did. Arthur Thursfield was not his friend, 
and it is for hia sake that I have always kept silence. I 
should not have told you of this now, Mr. Miller, had yon 
not appeared so anxious to know. And now, is it not fair 
that you should tell me why you take such an interest in a 
poor blind man's affairs ) " 

" What I have to tell you will surprise you, Mr. 
Everard," said Arthur, slowly. "It is my father whom 
you have benefited so generously, and who, in return for 
your goodness, has caused you loss of friends and fortune, 
and years of suffering ! I am Arthur Thursfield — Captain 
Thursfield's son, and Lilian's brother, and nephew of the 
Arthur Thursfield who was your friend, and whose name I 
am proud to bear. I never knew him, but I have heard 
enough of his goodness and of his noble nature to make me 
respect his memory as I have never been able to respect " 

And Arthur broke off, and covered his face with his 
hands, in uncontrollable emotion. 

" You Arthur Thursfield's nephew — ^the son of Captain 
Thnrsfield ? '' repeated Mr. Everard, in a bewildered tone. 
" If so, I am quite sure that it is not only in voice that you 
resemble my dear old friend. I wish that I could see you ! 
But your name is Miller ; why are you called by that name 
if you are indeed Captain Thursfield's son 1 " 

"I am only called so here in Fointhaven," answered 
Arthur, " because my aunt, Miss Raymond, is ashamed of 
my business, and does not wish my existence to be known 
in the neighbourhood in which she resides. When my 
work brought me here, I took the name of Miller, to save 
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her annoyance, and no one in Pointhaveh knows that I am 
the brother of Lilian, and nephew of the Miss Raymonds — 
no one at least until quite lately. Mr. Auriol now knows, 
but he is the only person besides yourself who is aware that 
Miller is only a feigned name." 

" And your father ? " said Mr. Everard, " what of him 1 
It is a painful subject, my poor fellow, but you and I are 
fellow-sufferers, and you will tell me what his fate has 
been." 

Arthur told his tale — as much as he knew of his father's 
life since he had left India, and had been undergoing the 
penalty of his folly and sin — of his own work undertaken 
to pay the debt to Mr. Hatcliffe and set his father free, 
and his consequent estrangement from his relations, and 
painful separation from his only sister, to which his blind 
friend listened with intensest interest and sympathy. 

"And now," said Arthur, "when I am beginning to 
look forward to the end of my work, I find that it is to 
you, generous friend that you have been, that my father 
owes yet more than he has ever owed to Mr. Ratcliffe ! 
How can I ever repay you ] This other debt will not be 
cleared off for three years, and then when can you be 
repaid ? I will repay you every farthing in time, if my life 
is spared ! I will work night and day rather than that you 
should suffer any longer than is necessary ! " 

"You will do nothing of the kind, Arthur," said Mr. 
Everard, imperatively. " I will not allow you to return me 
a penny of the money which your father has had from me. 
It was not all lent* I never expected payment for a great 
deal of what I sent him, and you have enough on your 
shoulders already, poor boy, without thinking of working 
on my account. If I had had the least idea that you were 
Charlie Thursfield's son, I would never have allowed a 
breath of this to reach your ears ! Besides, I am not now 
suffering. This new aippointment is much better than my 
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old one, and sappliea all my wanta A blind man's wmiU 
are few, yon know, and I am very comfortable in this 
position. Believe me, this is the trath. I own that I Kom 
suffered, but that is past, and my present comfort I owe to 
you, Arthur. I know that it was through you that I 
obtained this post, for Mr. Stuart told me that you had 
worried him into diBmissing Beynolds and engaging me in 
his place." 

Arthur smiled. ''You may thank me for that if you 
like," he said, ** but it is a small thing to have done for 
one who has given up everything for the sake of my father. 
Dear Mr. Everard, I only wish I could assure you of his 
gratitude as I can of my own 1 " 

"He has never mentioned my name, thent" said Mr. 
Everard, with a slight accent of disappointment in his 
tones. 

" Never,'' answered Arthur. *' I have tried to find out 
from him what other debts he owes, feeling sure that there 
were others, but he would not tell me. He passed the 
matter off in a manner which made me believe, at least 
Aop6, that whatever others there were, consisted only of 
trifling amounts. How can he think of your great kindness, 
and of the wrong he has done you, without shame and 
remorse ! " 

" Never mind," said Mr. Everard, gently. " Do not let 
that distress you. I did not help him for his thanks and 
praises. He forgot me, I dare say, in the great trouble 
which afterwards befel him. That must have been enough 
to fill and distress his mind ever since. Poor fellow 1 There 
are some people, Arthur — ^I like to call you Arthur for my 
friend's sake — who soon forget what is done for them, and 
Charlie Thursfield was always one of those. Forgive me ; I 
forget that he is your father, and that such reflections upon 
him, however true, must be very painful to you." 

**The thought of him has sometimes been almost too 
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great a pain to bear/' said Arthur, with a heavy sigh. 
i^ Surely there can be no greater trial than to have a parent 
for whom you can feel no respect — upon whom all your 
natural alSection is wasted ! " 

" But he IB grateful ? " said Mr. Everard. " Surely your 
noble devotion has had some good effect upon him — has 
softened him % " 

" Very little as yet," said Arthur, the tears starting to 
his eye& " He thinks only of himself — my poor father 1 
And he does not even feel the disgrace. He tells me when 
I visit him that he has, on the whole, been very comfortable 
since he has been in his present quarters, much more so 
than he might have been elsewhere^ in his reduced circum- 
stances. But the hardest heart may be softened, I know, 
and if our prayers — Lilian's and mine — can avail anything, 
we know that we shall see a change in him at last. It is 
weary work, this thankless saving and scraping of every 
penny, and this dark waiting — ^hopeless anxiety it sometimes 
seems ! But I don't mean to despair. My chief thought 
will now be of you, Mr. Everard, of your goodness, 
unknown and unrequited as it has been ! You will let me 
tell my sister ) You must let me tell my sister what you 
have done." 

" No one else," said Mr. Everard, " and Miss Lilian only 
on condition that she keeps it a secret as you will do. 
Poor children, both of you ! would that I could have spared 
you a little of the sorrow you have endured so bravely ! 
Do not think of me, Arthur. Finish your work, and 
liberate your father, and forget what I told you. You 
drew it from me, you know, and you are not to dwell upon 
it. I only wish 1 could have saved poor Charlie, and you 
his children, from the pain of his disgrace 1 " 

'* You have done too much already," said Arthur, warmly ; 
*' and I am only grieved to think that my father himself 
should apparently have forgotten your goodnesa You will 
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have your reward in heaven, Mr. Everard, if not in this 
world." 

"In heaven, yes,'' said the blind man to himself, when 
Arthur had left him a few minutes later, "if indeed I 
deserve any reward. Poor boy 1 he, too, has worked for 
years without either love or gratitude in return. Gratitude 
is pleasant, and I should have been glad, I confess, to think 
that Charlie Thursfield had not quite forgotten my exist- 
ence. But he was never one to remember what was done 
for him. I feared that his wild ways shortened his wife's 
life — a sweet little wife, too, I heard at the time he married 
her. It is sad to think how she must have been deceived 
in him, and yet what a pleasant fellow he could be when he 
liked 1 She was very young, and they said she was 
devoted to him. She did not know what he really was, 
poor young thing! but I am afraid she must soon have 
found it out. What a difference between father and son ! 
It was a happy thing for this young fellow and Miss Lilian 
that they knew so little of their father, and were so 
entirely under their mother's influence. Poor children! 
I am glad for their sakes that I did what I could to save 
poor Charlie from disgrace." 
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CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

" You most bear with me. 
I pray yon now, forget and forgive." 

— King Lear, 

JRTHUR THUKSFIELD had been at work 
about a fortnight, when he received one morn- 
ing a letter in a strange handwriting, which 
created some little curiosity in his mind as he 
turned it over and over, trying to guess, before opening it, 
from whom it could possibly come. His first idea was 
that it contained bad news of his father, and while eager 
to open it, he felt a strange reluctance to do so, and allowed 
it to remain some minntes unopened, while he devoured a 
long letter from Lilian. The unexpected news, that her mar- 
riage with Mr. Auriol waa to take place at Christmas time, 
BO engrossed his thoughts afterwards, that it was not till the 
striking of the clock warned him that he mnst be off to his 
work, that he again thought of the strange letter, and he 
tore it open hurriedly as he went off to the works. The 
signature — Horace Rat clifFe— which he first looked at 
brought a quick flush to his face, and he eagerly read the 
short note, which, to his intense surprise, informed him that 
" a certain portion of the debt for which Captain Thursfield 
waa undergoing imprisonment had recently been discharged 
by a friend, who, not wishing his name to be known in the 
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matter, had begged him to write at once to Captain 
Thursfield's son, in order to relieve his mind of part of his 
anxiety, by assuring him that the necessary amount which 
he was by his own exertions striving to repay was now 
lessened by nearly one third ! " 

This unexpected goodness almost took Arthur^s breath 
away. " A friend," Mr. Ratcliffe said, had paid the debt, 
though whether a friend to himself, to Arthur, or to the 
imprisoned Captain, was not very clearly seen. Arthur 
could not think of any friend of his own who would be 
likely to pay the money, for he had so few friends who 
knew anything of the matter at all, and he was inclined to 
think that Mr. Ratcliffe meant one of his own friends. 
Unless — and a sudden thought struck Arthur — unless it 
were his Aunt Winifred! It was she who had secretly 
paid his doctor's bill three years ago at the lighthouse, 
and might it not be that she had at last so far relented 
as to pay this money to Mr. Ratcliffe also? She would 
know, by questioning Lilian, the exact sum of money 
still required, and could well afford to pay it, and 
would also be quite sure to keep the affair secret, and to 
wish that Arthur should not know what she had done, after 
her repeated asseverations that she would never move a 
finger in the matter. And though Mr. Ratcliffe spoke of 
the friend not wishing ^^Ma** name to be known, that 
masculine pronoun proved nothing, and might as well apply 
to his Aunt Winifred as to anyone else. Yes, it was 
Arthur's firm conclusion that Miss Raymond was the 
anonymous sender of the money, and he seized a few 
moments at his dinner hour to write a hasty note to her, 
telling her of the letter he had received, and begging her, 
*' if she had any clue to the kind friend who had done the 
deed, to assure him or her of his deepest gratituda'' In a 
feverish state of excitement he then went to Mr. Wood- 
ward, and obtained an hour or two's leave of absence, in 
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order that he might draw out his savings at once from the 
bank, and despatch them without delay to Mr. Ratcliffe. 
It was with a feeling of untold satisfaction and relief that 
he returned from the post office, and went to his afternoon 
work, and with great excitement that he waited for 
Ratcliffe's reply to his letter. It came two days after- 
wards, and Arthur read, with a thankfulness which he could 
scarcely realise, the joyful news that the debt had been 
entirely cleared off by his own savings, added to the sum 
sent by the unknown friend ; that his father was now free, 
and that Mr. Batcliffe would be most happy to take 
immediate steps to assist Arthur in procuring his releasa 
It seemed too good to be true, and Arthur read the letter 
over and over again, as if he could not take it in at once, 
feeling as if it were a dream which could be shattered in a 
few minutes. Then bowing his head upon his hands, he 
thanked God earnestly for the merciful answer which He 
had given to the prayers of so many weary years — ^the 
answer which had come so much more speedily than he had 
ever dared to hope. 

The first thing to be done was to write to Lilian and tell 
her the joyful news, by which means he was able to let off 
a little of the effervescence of delight and thankfulness, 
which seemed more than he knew how to bear. By the 
time he had got to the end of his letter he felt calmer and 
better able to think over the business which lay before 
him — a difficult business for a young man to undertake 
Mr. Woodward had always been a kind and sympathising 
friend to him, and Arthur determined to confide in him, 
and ask his advice as to how he should proceed in the 
matter. He fortunately found him disengaged, and had a 
long interview with him, and Mr. Woodward at once set 
him free from work until the whole affair should be com- 
fortably settled. Mrs. Featherwell, the landlady, wondered 
at the unusually bright face of her young and favourite 
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lodger, when she brought him his mid-day meal, and at his 
good spirits, which, as she said to herself, " did her heart 
good, for he did look often enough as if he might be 
carrying the whole world on his shoulders, not to speak of 
the moon and the stars ! " But she was in some perplexity 
when she brought away his dinner almost untasted, for 
''what was good spirits for, if not to make a good 
appetite?'' and Mrs. Featherwell feared the news young 
Mr. Thursfield had evidently heard might not be so good 
after all as she had thought, and that maybe he only looked 
so cheerful because the last new organ had turned out so 
satisfactory; "for she had known the young gentleman 
wonderful happy over the organs when they were just as 
they should be." • 

Far greater, however, was the worthy landlady's astonish- 
ment when, one evening about a week later, a strange 
gentleman accompanied her young lodger home, whose 
appearance caused her to exclaim to her daughter, as she 
returned to the kitchen after letting them in, that " there 
was young Mr. Thursfield come home with the remains 
of a fine military gentleman with him ; but for more than 
remains she could not speak, for he looked just like the 
shadow of what he might have been, and that was all." 
Which opinion gave perhaps as correct a picture of 
Captain Thursfield as any more elaborate description could 
do. 

A tall, slim figure, graceful still, though much wasted, a 
white, sickly-looking, and somewhat effeminate though 
handsome face, with light blue eyes which had a weak, 
irresolute expression in them, fair hair and military 
moustache, and hands white and delicate as a lady's — 
these were the characteristics of the long-imprisoned officer, 
whose bearing and general appearance, in spite of the 
shabbiness of his fashionably-cut clothes, and the air of 
dissipation which he wore, were undoubtedly those of a 
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gienileman. What Captain Thursfield's feelings were, and 
had been on the day when his son had first informed him of 
his freedom, it was not very easy to discover. He had 
taken the whole matter very easily, and had laughed and 
joked all the way to Arthur's lodgings in a manner which 
had grated terribly on the poor young fellow's feelings. He 
did not appear yet to understand or appreciate in the least 
the dutiful love which, ill-deserved as it had been, had kept 
Arthur up to the thankless task of the past seven years, or 
the generous self-sacrifice which his son had made for him. 
He was glad to be free, but the easy nonchalance with 
which he had received the news, and prepared to leave his 
prison quarters, had struck Arthur's heart with a sort of 
cold chill, and disappointed him more than any one would 
have guessed, from the quietly cheerful manner in which he 
ministered to his father's comforts that evening, and the 
forced brightness with which he answered his remarks about 
the small size and meagre furniture of his apartments, and 
the generally unfashionable air of the locality which he had 
chosen to reside in. Perhaps he had been too hopeful, 
and had pictured to himself a more sudden change in his 
father's self-indulgent character than was possible or natural. 
Certainly the disappointment he felt was very keen, and 
when his father had dropped off to sleep in his arm-chair by 
the fire, after a comfortable dinner and his usual cigar, 
Arthur's head sunk upon his hands, and he gave way to an 
nncontrollable burst of tears. He had not worked for 
reward, but just a word or two of thanks and love would 
have encouraged him in the work still before him — the 
work of supporting his father and himself, and of making 
his father's life a happy one, which Arthur feared it was 
not very likely to be, without plenty of means at command 
to secure him the comforts and luxuries which he would 
be sure to expect. He was very feeble, and had evi- 
dently injured his constitution so far as to make work an 
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impossibility to him in future ; but Arthur knew that his 
own position as it now was would afford him ample means 
of supplying all his father's wants, and now that the put- 
ting by of large yearly sums would be no longer necessary, 
of removing to larger and pleasanter lodgings, in which 
Captain Thursfield might be happy and comfortabla That 
his Aunt Winifred would open her doors to him Arthur 
did not believe for a moment, although she had, as he 
believed, assisted in paying off the debt ; and though Lilian 
was shortly to be married, Arthur felt sure that her home 
ought not to be Captain Thursfield's. She would no doubt 
propose that it should be, and even wish it, but Arthur 
decided at once in his own mind that it would not do — at 
least while his Either remained in his present condition. 
He would only make Lilian miserable, and it was her 
brother's determination that that should not be. He would 
rather suffer himself than in any way interfere with her 
happiness ; and that he would and trnjoi suffer was only too 
evident. For what could ever become of his love for Hazel, 
while he worked on as an organ-builder, with his father to 
support during perhaps years of weakness and ill-health f 
The thought almost drove him wild, for this love would not 
be conquered — ^it had been only all the stronger since he had 
felt sure that it was returned. 

Arthur felt in a very despondent mood that night, and 
it was with almost hysterical joy that he welcomed his 
sister next morning — she and Miss Evelyn turning up quite 
unexpectedly at his lodgings about eleven o'clock. 

« I am going to leave Lilian here, dear Arthur," said Miss 
Evelyn, " while I walk a little further. I will come again 
in an hour or so, and call for her, and will then ask to see 
your poor father. You will get on best without me at 
present. I shall want to talk over plans with you when I 
return. We came up to London yesterday afternoon; 
Lilian was so impatient to see her father and you, and your 
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Aunt Winifred thought it best that we should come and 
let you know at once what she wished about poor Charlie» 
But I will tell you when I return." 

And kissing her niece, who was trembling with excite- 
ment) Miss Evelyn went away, and Arthur ushered his 
sister into the parlour, where her father sat looking at a 
newspaper, after a late breakfast. What passed in that 
interview Miss Evelyn could only guess, when, on her 
return, she found the Captain sobbing like a child, with 
Lilian close' beside him, her hands clasped in one of his. 

" Charlie," she said, gently, touching his arm, " do you 
remember me, Evelyn Raymond ) I have come to ask you 
to come home with me — ^to forget all the past and its 
troubles, and to share our home — mine and Winifred's — ^till 
God calls us to a better one.'' 

** Winifred's ? " exclaimed Captain Thursfield, lifting his 
head, and glancing at his sister-in-law with an almost 
derisive smile. " Winifred always hated me, don't you 
remember that, Evelyn ? You were kind and good — like 
my poor wife, whom I helped to kill — ^but Winifred ! who 
£ays she wants to see me ? " 

" She says so herself," answered Miss Evelyn ; " she told 
me to tell you so. She knows that you are ill and suffer- 
ing, and I have come to London on purpose to tell you 
that her home is ready for you," 

<< Has she forgiven too ) " murmured the Captain ; " have 
they all forgiven 1 If Winifred has done so, it is not for 
my sake, Evelyn, it is for the sake of my child Lilian, 
whom she loves. Lilian is so like her mother ! I thought 
when she came in an hour or two ago that it was her 
mother who had come out of her grave to reproach me. 
They said I killed her, you know — ^worried her to death by 
my ways ; I never believed it till I saw Lilian, and she 
came and spoke to me with her voice ; now I believe it is 
true, and she — my own daughter — has come to reproach 
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me ! Why do you interfere with me, Lilian, and torture 
me like this t Before I saw you I was as happy and care- 
less as I have been all my life ; I never felt remorse till one 
hour ago." 

" I have not reproached you, father, dear,'' said Lilian, 
gently ; '< I have come to ask you to love Arthur and me, 
and to come home, as Aunt Evelyn says, and be happy. 
What I have said to you about Arthur has troubled you, 
but it has only been said because I wanted you to know 
how good he is, and to understand what he has done. 
Won't you thank him, father 1 " 

'^ Hush, Lily I " murmured Arthur, but Lilian would not 
be silenced, and continued — 

*< He has worked so hard for you, and suffered so much 
for your sake, father ! Won't you teU him you are grateful 
to himt And to Aunt Evelyn, too, for she has helped 
himl" 

" Come here, Arthur ! " said Captain Thursfield, in a 
broken voice. "I have not realised the depth of your 
goodness, and of the sacrifice which you have made for me. 
I have been a selfish, heartless father, wrapped up in my own 
concerns, with no thought of my toiling son, and my un- 
selfish daughter and sister. I have thought of nothing 
but myself all my life, and have sacrificed everything to 
the pleasures of an hour. Wini&ed may well hate me 1 
I cannot see her — I will see no one. Let me bury myself 
out of everyone's sight and be forgotten 1 Do not let me 
be hooted and hissed at in the streets as a discharged 
prisoner, who may be any day taken up again for debts 
unknown to the world ! Don't you know, Arthur, that I 
owe a larger sum to Mr. Everard, my brother's old friend, 
than you have paid to Mr. Batcliffe ? He will have his 
revenge now ; and I shall be taken back to that place as 
soon as I am out of it. Why did you take me out ? I 
was happy enough there, before Lilian came to fill me with 
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these dreadful feelings ; but now if I am sent back I shall 
go mad ! Don't tell Mr. Everard that I am free ! " 

" Hush, father 1 " said Arthur, soothingly, taking the 
excited man's hand in his own. "Mr. Everard has for- 
given you for a long, long time. He will never move a 
finger against you, and will rejoice in your freedom. He 
will never ask you for a penny of that money — he has told 
me so — though I intend in time to restore him a poArt 
of it at least. You are ill and not able to think. Will 
you not go to your room and rest quietly, and leave me 
to arrange what is best for your comfort with Aunt 
Evelyn 1 " 

The Captain rose wearily and took his son's arm, as 
with unsteady footsteps he crossed the room. As he 
passed his sister-in-law, he held out his hand to her, 
saying — 

" You have been very kind to help the children, Evelyn, 
and I thank you for what you have. done. I have deserved 
no help from you or Winifred, and I cannot wonder at her 
shrinking from me. But she has loved my little Lilian, 
and has given her a home, and that is enough. I am weak 
and nerveless, and care little what you do with me, but my 
son, who has been so good and noble, will not expose me to 
the world's scorn ; will you, Arthur ? " And he looked im- 
ploringly into his son's face. " You will protect me, will 
you not, and help me to hide from the jeers and taunts of 
the world % I did not care what was thought of me when 
I was there, within those prison walls. I laughed at the 
idea of being treated with scorn. But now this horrible 
remorse ! I wish I could never see a human face again, 
except those around me ! " 

"Take him away, Arthur," whispered Miss Evelyn. 
"Keep him quiet, or he will work himself into a brain 
fever. Make him lie down, and then come back to me." 

It was a quarter-of-an-hour before Arthur could leave 
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hia unhappy ibihery who, now that the feeling of remorse 
and repentance had once been awakened in his heart, was, 
from the very weakness of his nature, in a state of terror 
and excitement most difficult to deal with, and painful to 
witness. The sight of Lilian, who every year grew more 
strikingly like her lost mother, had completely unnerved 
him, and in the weak state of his health and mind also, he 
had, for the moment, been firmly possessed of the idea that 
it was really his dead wife come to reproach him. 

"What a terrible wreck of the bright young fellow 
whom I remember 1 " said Miss Evelyn, wiping her eyes, 
as Arthur returned at last to the parlour. ' " I could not 
have believed such a change to be possible ! Except that, 
when one thinks of his life, one can indeed scarcely wonder 
at it ! His weakness was his ruin — poor Charlie ! But 
children, this suffering and distress of mind, painful as it is, 
is what we must thank God for. Far better that he should 
feel this remorse and shame than continue in the careless^* 
ness and levity which have made him all his life so hard to 
deal with ! " 

" Yes, I would ten times rather see him as he is," said 
Arthur, passionately, " than as I have so often seen him — 
always seen him, in fact, until now. Then there seemed 
no hope, but now — O, Lily, there may be happy days for 
us yet ! " 

" When this dark hour is past, and God has given him 
that peace which passeth all understanding;" said Miss 
Evelyn, solemnly. "He needs our prayers now, dear 
children, and as one of our prayers has already been so 
mercifully answered for him, we need not fear that others 
will not be also. We must be very thankful too that your 
Aunt Winifred's heart is so far softened to your father. 
She wishes that he should come and share her home, which 
will be a quiet and retired one for him, and where she feels 
he will be happier than anywhere else. It was entirely her 
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own idea, though I had also secretly wished it, and I was 
surprised when she mentioned it to me the evening before 
last, and asked me to come with Lilian to London and to 
bring your father back with me. She wishes to see you^ 
Arthur, as soon as possibia Can you come down with us, 
if only for a day f " 

" Certainly," said Arthur. " Mr. Woodward has kindly 
given me a holiday for as long as is necessary, and I shall 
be glad to see my poor father comfortably settled at the 
Tower. Aunt Evelyn, I had not the least hope of Aunt 
Winifred's relenting so far as to offer him a home with 
herself and you ! I was wondering despondently to myself 
last night how I could manage to make a cheerful, happy 
home for him here in London, and how long he would be 
contented with it. This good news of Aunt Winifred's 
unexpected kindness has relieved me inmiensely." 

" You forget another home, Arthur,'' said Lilian, blush- 
ing, "which there would be for him after Christmas. 
Harry would be quite willing that he should share our 
home." 

Arthur shook his head. '* The Tower will be much better 

for him, Lilian," he said. <' It would be a terrible anxiety 

to you, and it will be far better and pleasanter for you that 

he should only visit you now and then — ^not live constantly 

with you. There shall be no cloud over your new home, 

dear Lilian; you would £nd the constant care a much 

heavier burden than you imagine. Besides, the quiet home 

at the Tower will, I know, suit him best Aunt Evelyn, do 

you know — have you any idea if I am right in supposing 

Aunt Winifred to have paid to Mr. Batcliffe the part of the 

debt which I still had to make up ? From her answer to 

my letter on the subject, I could not make out anything. 

It seemed certainly as if she knew nothing whatever about 

the payment having been made." 

''I do not think she did know anything of it^" answered 

a-26 
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Miss Evelyn. '* If she had paid the money, I believe she 
would have told m6, and she has never done so. And she 
seemed as much at a loss as myself to think who the kind 
friend could be.*' 

"Arthur," said Lilian, suddenly, "have you ever 
thought of Sir Reginald ? Don't you think it is possible 
that ho may have done it ?" 

Arthur's face flushed. "I hardly think so," he said, 
hesitatingly. " He was exceedingly kind and sympathising, 
but I scarcely think he would do it. He knows so little of 
me comparatively, he would hardly feel enough interest." 

"Well, we cannot tell," said Miss Evelyn. "It may 
have been some friend of your father's, Arthur, of whom 
wo know nothing. Poor boy 1 how glad I am that your 
work is over at last ! " 

"Over so far," said Arthur, with a sigh, "but now- it 
must begin all over again. However, it is a work I like, 
that is one thing ; and one cannot have all one wishes for 
in this world. I thought not very long ago that when my 
father was free I should wish for nothing, and should be 
quite contented to go on quietly with my work, but now — 
I think I have grown wicked lately, for I am as full of 
discontent as possibly % " 

"Wait a little longer, Arthur," said Lilian, gently; 
" such work as yours has been will not go unrewarded ; only 
be patient a little while. Can you and father be ready 
to-morrow? Is he strong enough to bear the journey to 
Pointhaven ? " 

" I think so," said Arthur, " if I can keep him quiet. 
It will be better, I think, for me to be alone with him 
during the rest of the day. Your coming has excited the 
feelings which I scarcely dared hope for last night, dear 
Lily, and now a little quiet time will do him good. We 
will meet you and Aunt Evelyn to-morrow, and all go down 
to Pointhaven together." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

" The noblett mind be nniM 
Tbit ever goTem'd mui." 

— Ttnum <^ Athens. 
" I love thee better now than e'er I did." 

—Ibid. 

JaPTAIN THURSFIELD wade no remon- 
Btrance to the plan which had been arrctiiged 
for him, and accompanied his son to the 
station, where Lilian and Miss Evelyn were 
to meet them the following morning, in almost speechless 
acqaiMcence. He scarcely spoke during the journey, but sat, 
looking wretchedly ill, with his head bowed upon his breast, 
the don't-care look, which had so long idiaracterised his face, 
replaced by an expression of hopeless regret, shame, and fear. 
There was little change visible in Miss Raymond's 
outward demeanour, as she greeted her brother-in-law and 
nephew, and in the coldly-dignified tones in which she 
directed the servants to carry Oaptaia Thursfield's lugge^ 
to the room prepared for him ; but both her sister and Lilian 
detected a secret nervousness in her manner, and Arthur 
thought the hand which she offered him trembled as he 
took it. She presided at the tea-table, as if nothing 
onosual had occurred to disturb the wonted calm and 
quiet atmosphere of her dwelling, and spoke of all sorts of 
ordinary matteni to her brother-in-law, as well as to every* 
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ODiB else, just as if she had been accustomed to see him at 
her comer of the table for years. Captain Thursfield was 
evidently astonished at her calm reception of him, but too 
ill and miserable to speak a word more than was necessary. 
He made but short replies to any of her remarks, keeping 
his eyes fixed upon his plate while he spoke, as if he could 
not summon courage to raise them. Lilian and Arthur, 
who watched their aunt furtively, saw her looking fixedly 
at their father when she thought she was not observed, and 
once saw tears come into her eyes as she withdrew them. 
They both exerted themselves to make their father^s home- 
coming a cheerful one ; but everyone felt relieved when tea 
was over, and Miss Winifred's studious endeavours to keep 
up the conversation were brought to an end. As she rose 
to leave the dining-room, she said to her nephew — 

'* I am going to the library, Arthur, and shall be glad to 
speak with you there. Ask your father to come there to 
me first for a few minutes, and after that I shall wish to 
see you alone." 

What passed during the interview, first with the Captain 
and then with Arthur, Miss Evelyn and Lilian, waiting 
restlessly in the drawing-room, could only imagine. They 
heard Captain Thursfield go up to his own room after 
leaving the library, and then a full hour elapsed before Miss 
Raymond and her nephew came together to join them. 
But when they came it was with bright faces — Arthur's 
brighter and happier than Lilian had seen it for years, 
except during those weeks of delight at Bavenstone. And 
Miss Winifred's was bright, too, though it bore evident 
traces of tears. 

" Evelyn and Lilian," she said, as she took her usual seat 
at her work-table near the fireplace, " I wish to tell you 
both that I am perfectly satisfied with my nephew's conduct 
during the past seven years — ^that I am sorry for having 
closed my doors against one who has shown himself to be 
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the noblest and most devoted of sons, and have entirely 
restored him to my favour, feeling now for him a deeper 
and more admiring affection^ and a stronger trust than I 
have ever placed in man since the deception of one 
destroyed my faith in the whole race." 

Arthur stooped and kissed his aunt's forehead. 

'* No more^ Aunt Winifred/' he said, with a smOe, " or 
from the most untrustworthy^ I shall become the most con- 
ceited of men 1 " 

"I have not said all I wished to say/' said Miss 
Winifred, in a voice which did not sound as if it were quite 
at her own control. '^ Let me speak, Arthur. I wished to 
tell you, Evelyn, and you, my dear Lilian, that every word 
I have spoken in disparagement of this noble young man 
and of his work, I have to-night retracted. He disap- 
pointed me, it is true, more deeply than any of you know, 
who never gave me credit for the intense pride I always 
felt in him ; but he did right, and I acquit him of all blamo. 
His duty to his father and to his father's creditor came 
before his duty to myself, and I honour and respect him for 
the fearlessness with which he ventured out alone into the 
world, giving up for conscience sake a happy home and the 
bright prospects before him, and for the conscientiousness 
and unwearied perseverance which he has shown in the 
discharge of a thankless and painful task. You may well 
look proud of your brother, Lilian. It is a consolation to 
me, when I think of the wreck your unhappy father has 
become, to feel that I have a nephew and a nephew-in-law 
of whom I may be proud, and in whom I may always take 
comfort. There are few men in whom I feel any con- 
fidence, but with your name, Arthur, and Harry 
AurioFs, I believe I may safely couple Mr. Everard's as 
that of another noble and self-sacrificing specimen of your 
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"Thank you. Aunt Winnie," said Arthur, "both on my 
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dear old blind friend's behalf and on my own. But please 
do not think better of me than I deserve." 

''Impossible!" said Miss Winifred, decisiyelj. "Now, 
Lilian, my love, listen to me. Yonr &ther, as you already 
know, makes this his home for the future ; and this being 
the case, there is no reason why Arthur should not pursue the 
course to which, in his earliest years, I destined him. This is 
the last day of September. In October, at the proper time^ 
your brother will enter upon his university life at Gam- 
bridge, and in three years' time I shall hope to see him 
ordained a clergyman of the Church of England — ^that being 
the profession which, as you know, it was always my 
wish he should adopt" 

'' And his own wish, too. Aunt Winifred," cried Lilian, 
clapping her hands. ''Oh, Arthur, does she really mean 
that you are to be a clergyman after all f But what wUl 
you do without your organs 1 " 

" Poor organs ! " said Arthur, with a sigh. " It will .be 
hard to give them up, I confess. But church work was my 
first choice, LOy, and I am very, very thankful to Aunt 
Winifred for putting it in my power to undertake that 
better work at last. And I think I can manage not to do 
vnthout organs. I shall want play as well as work, you 
know. My only scruple is that I am too proud quite 
to approve of being educated at my aunt's expense 
now, A man twenty-four years of age ought to be 
independent." 

" Every man twenty-four years of age has not done what 
you have done," said Miss Winifred. "And as for your 
pride, Arthur, you will have to pocket it, for my mind is 
made up. You will not a second time disappoint me f " 

And she looked at him with an unwonted sparkle in her 
sharp grey eyes. 

"No, Aunt Winnie, I did not mean what I said," 
answered Arthur, taking her hand in his. "I am only 
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too grateful to jou for your kind offer to know how to 
express my thanks. I know it is your earnest wish that I 
should accept it, and I do so thankfully." 

'*Your ibther has heen telling me of Mr. Everard's 
kindness to him years ago," said Miss Baymond, '*and of 
the money which he owes him, and has never made the 
least effort to repay. I am ashamed to think of it ; but I 
mention the subject because I hear, Arthur, that you are 
intending to pay off that debt in time as you paid Mr. 
Batdiffe'a Put that idea oat of your head at once ; you 
shall do nothing of the kind." 

'*I did not think of repaying the whole sum, aunt," 
replied Arthur, " for Mr. Everard declared to me that he 
would never think of receiving it. My idea was to lay by 
what I could, with a view of having a little store at hand, 
which might be acceptable to him ab some future time, 
when he is no longer able to work for his living. He is 
getting an old man, and I cannot bear to think of his 
coming again to want and suffering.'' 

"He shall never want^" said Miss Winifred. "I will 
take care of that ; so let your mind be at rest upon that 
subject. You will have quite enough to do with your 
money. A university career is expensive, and what you 
are able to save must be laid up against the day of your 
marriage. I shall wish to see you married some day, 
Arthur." A crimson flush came over Arthur's fair face, 
and he stooped to poke the £re with unnecessary ardour. 
" You need not necessarily wait either till the close of your 
university career," pursued Miss Winifred, "should you 
meet with a suitable wife soon. Not that you will be very 
old in three years, and need to think of marrying before 
that time ; but where there is an attachment, I think it is 
better that marriage should not be long delayed. Of course 
I am only speaking of probabilities, as you have never told 
me of any one whom you fancied, and I merely mention 
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this to show you that jon will find me willing to farther 
cmy scheme for your happiness, Arthur." 

"You are very good« Aunt Winifred!" said Arthur, 
with a warmth which caused Miss Evelyn and her niece to 
look at each other. Lilian squeezed his hand as she passed 
him, receiving in return a powerful grasp. 

She and Arthur went up to their father shortly after, 
and remained with him for the rest of the evening. They 
could not prevail upon him to come downstairs, but they left 
him feeling a little comforted, and looking less hopelessly 
miserable than when he had left London. Two or three times 
during the night Arthur went to the door of his room and 
listened for any sound, for in the Captain's distress of mind 
he scarcely dared to leave him alone; but he passed a 
quieter night than his son had expected. Arthur himself 
could not rest ; he was too much excited to sleep, or even 
to lie still, and paced up and down his room, and the 
corrridor between his own door and his father's, nearly the 
whole night through. The Captain was very unwell, and 
did not leave his room for some days. Arthur was obliged 
to leave for London as soon as possible, to wind up his afiGurs 
with Mr. Woodward, and left his father in Mr. AurioFs 
care while he went The Captain had fortunately taken a 
fancy to his future son-in-law, and Arthur hoped that his 
visits might do him some good, and was glad to think that 
he would look after him, and take his own place while he 
was away. It was with a rather sad heart that a few days 
afterwards he bade farewell to his old employer, who had 
always been a most kind friend to him, and to the work for 
which he felt a real love. However, there was higher 
work before him, and sorrowful though he was at parting 
with his beloved organs, he was full of thankfulness for the 
bright prospects before him, and for the delicious hope, now 
rendered possible, of confessing his love some day, after all, 
for Hazel Ravenstone. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

" £aeel not to m» ; 
The power that I havs on yon 1» to ap«re yon ; 
Tha malice towards ;oa to forgive jod ; live. 
And deal nith others better." 

—Tmm itfAOen*. 

SHAT do yon think has happened now, mammal'* 
Baid Eatie Staarti, entering the drawing- 
room at St. Mary's Yicarage in some ezcito- 
ment one afternoon, shortly after Captain 
Tharsfield'a arrival at the Tower. " I am h^pnuing to 
think that wonders will never cease in Pointhaven." 

""What ia the matter 1" asked Mrs. Staart, who, with 
her yonngest daughter, now emancipated from school life, 
were at work and chatting to Mr. Everard, who had called 
on a matter of business conneoted with the choir. 

" Don't yon know I always said there was some mystery 
connected with the Towerl" said £atie, triumphantly. 
"You all laughed at me; but I was right after all Mr. 
Miller, and a stranger with him, arrived at the Tower a 
few nights ago with Miss Evelyn and Lilian, who had gone 
off niyateriously to London — don't you remembert — a day 
or two before, and the stranger proves to be a Captain 
Thnrsfield, who is Lilian's father, and Mr. Miller is not 
Mr. Miller at all, hut the Captain's son and Lilian's own 
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brother I There 1 isn't that an interesting piece of news 
for you 1 " 

**My dear Elatie, are you sure it is truel" asked Mrs. 
Stuart '< Who has told you 1 " 

'*Mr8L Argyle," answered Eiitieu ''She heard it from 
her maid, who is a great friend of one of the Tower 
seryants. It is quite true, mamma. Oaptain Thursfield is 
an invalid, and no one knows where he has come from, or 
why Lilian has never mentioned him to anybody, or what 
her brother has been disguising himself and working as an 
organ-builder for. Mr. Everard, how interested you look ! 
Do you know anything about it f" 

''I used to know something about Captain Thursfield 
when he was quite a young fellow,'^ answered Mr. Everard, 
*'and his elder brother, who has long been dead, was my 
greatest friend. But it is only quite lately that I learnt 
his relationship to Miss Lilian, and that Mr. Miller was his 
son. He — Mr. Miller, or Thursfield, as we must now call 
him — ^told me of it himself a short time aga I am very glad 
to hear that his father is at the Tower. I did not know 
that he was expected to return for two or three years yef 

" Where has he been ) " asked Katie, eagerly. " Is it a 
secret ? Of course if it is I must not ask, but I should so 
like to know, for I am sure there is something extraordinary 
about him, and that he has not simply just come home from 
some foreign place.'' 

" I think. Miss Katie," said Mr. Everard, " that I had 
better say nothing on the subject. I dare say your friend. 
Miss Lilian, will tell you all in time herself, but until then 
I must not speak of what I know. I have no doubt that 
Miss Raymond will make all necessary explanations to her 
friends in time, and that you will not very long have to 
restrain your curiosity. But may I ask you. Miss Katie, 
kindly not to mention the subject to any but friends you 
can trust? for the secret is a sad one." 
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«*We will say nothing," said Mr& Stuart, "and. will 
wait patiently for farther particulars. But how is it, Mr. 
Everard, that you have never mentioned your friendship 
with the Thursfield family — even to Ulian herself 1 " 

** I was not aware that she was the daughter of Oaptain 
Thursfield," answered Mr. Everard, " though I suspected a 
relationship. And noticing that no mention of her father 
was ever made either by herself or her aunts, I thought it 
better not to ask any questions." 

« Well, it is a nice new excitement for this sleepy old 
town," said Elatie. "I am riwst curious about Lilian's 
brother. It seems so strange that he should have been 
working for his living in that organ business, while Lilian 
and her aunts have lived here with plenty of money and 
everything they want." 

*' He has had a very good reason for it, Miss Katie," 
said Mr. Everard, " and is altogether the best young fellow 
I know, is Captain Thursfield seriously ill, do you 
know ? " 

*< I did not hear that," said Katie. *' Mrs. Argyle spoke 
of him as an invalid. A nice piece of news to tell 
Constance, isn't it, mamma % — only I think I shall wait till 
we hear a little more about it I do think the Fointhaven 
people are wonderful for having mysteries ! Here is even 
Mr. Everard been keeping a secret ever since the Miss 
Raymonds and Lilian came to the Tower, not letting one of 
us know that he had ever heard the name of Thurs£eld 
before ! " 

Mr. Everard smiled. " It is better not to speak of all 
one knows," he said. " You will find that out when you 
have lived as long as I have, Miss Katie." 

" I will go and see poor Charlie," he said to himself, as 
he left the Yicarage. " The sight of an old friend's face 
may do him good. How is it that he is free so much 
sooner than Arthur expected, I wonder) He feared it 
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oonld not be for about three more yeanL Bat I am very 
thankful that the poor young fellow's work is oyer." 

Arthur called at his blind friend's house on his return 
from London two or three days afterwards, and explained 
to him the manner in which the debt had been discharged, 
and begged him to come and see his &ther as soon as he 
felt able to do so. He was sure that his ungrateful 
treatment of his brother's generous friend was one of the 
chief burdens on his father's mind, and thought it might do 
him good, and make him happier, to see Mr. Everard at 
once. He called for him the following morning, and 
escorted him to the Tower, where the ladies were all hard 
at work preparing for his own departure for Oambridge a 
few days later. The Captain still kept his own room ; he 
had left his bed, but was still feeling too ill in body, as well 
as mind, to be able to bear any fatigue or excitement 
Lilian had devoted her days to him during Arthur's 
absence, and Mr. Auriol's daily visits had quieted his mind 
a little, but it was perhaps as well that his old blind friend 
was unable to see the terrible change in his appearance 
since the time when he had known him, a bright young 
officer, only too carelessly gay and light-hearted. 

"Father," said Arthur, "I have brought Mr. Everard 
to spend an hour or two with you. He was anxious to 
come, and I thought you would be glad to see an old friend. 
He will stay and talk with you, while I write some business 
letters. 

'' Everard 1" exclaimed Captain Thursfield, his face 
turning a shade paler. " You don't mean to say that you 
have brought him to see me ! I thought he would rather 
go to the ends of the earth than come near one who has 
robbed him as I have done 1 Why do you all come to heap 
coals of fire on my head 1 or has he come to take me back 
again to prison ? I deserve it, I know, but — ^Everard, for 
my brother's sake you will have mercy on me ? " 
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"Hush, Charlie !" said Mr. Everard, gently; "I have 
come neither to reproach you for the past, nor to threaten 
you for the future. I have come because I cannot let my 
dear old friend's brother, whom he left to my care, be ill 
and suffering, without trying to comfort him, and do him 
any good that is in my power. I am blind, Oharlie, and 
cannot see you, but I am not the less your friend for that 
reason, or the less anxious to help you if I can." 

'' Blind 1" exclaimed Captain Thursfield. "Arthur has 
told me of your poverty and suffering, which I have caused 
you, but not of your blindness. How did you become 
blind 9 Surely for that trial at least I am not to blame % " 

" Ko one is to blame," answered his friend, the beautiful 
expression of patience shining out in his face. '' It was 
God's hand, and His alone, which took away my sight. I 
lost it irrecoverably during a sharp attack of fever, shortly 
after I last corresponded with you." 

"And I allowed you to struggle on in your blindness and 
loneliness, knowing that I must have robbed you of almost 
every penny you possessed, and never even made one 
effort to repay you the smallest part of what I borrowed of 
you 1 " cried the conscience-stricken man. " Tou gave me 
your all, and £ hardly so much as thanked you for it 
Yet you come now to speak kind words to me, and to 
give me help in my wretchedness! This is too much!" 
And throwing himself on his knees before his generous 
benefactor, he sobbed like a child, piteously imploring 
forgivenesa 

" Don't kneel to me, Charlie/' said Mr. Everard, laying 
his hands affectionately on the unhappy Captain's shoulder. 
" I long ago forgave you. Kneel before God, and ask His 
forgiveness for your evil courses. You have sinned, but I 
thank Him that you are awakened to repentance. It is 
better that you should suffer this remorse and pain for 
awhile, than remain in the careless state in which I fear 
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you have long lived. My revenge, do you sayf Do not 
fear that ; my revenge is forgiveness. You have had your 
punishment from another hand if not from mine ; I never 
had any wish to punish you, my poor fellow. I could not 
have lifted a finger against my friend's brother. I have 
wondered sometimes whether I might not have used my 
influence better with you — whether I really did all I might 
have done to save you." 

" You did all a friend could do," murmured the Gaptain. 
" Do not say a word of that, or you will break my heart 
You did only too much, and now it is too late to repay you. 
My health is broken, and I can do nothing — ^nothing but 
repent during the short time of life that may be before me. 
And even repentance, I fear, is too late now 1 " 

"It is never too late in this life," said Mr. Everard, 
gently, " if it is true repentance. Spend what years of life 
you may yet be spared to enjoy in atoning for the past, 
Gharlie. Kot to me — that account is settled — ^but in living 
for others rather than yourseli^ and in making up by your 
love and gratitude to your unselfish children for the years 
of suffering you have caused to them." 

" I cannot make it up to them," said the Oaptain, hope- 
lessly. " Their goodness — my son's noble devotion — ^is the 
most bitter drop in my cup of remorse. What is the love 
and gratitude of such a father as I have been) That 
cannot repay them." 

"It is all the payment they care for," answered his 
friend; "all they have craved for during these years of 
toil. Thank God that you have such children, Gharlie, to 
comfort you in your ill-health and weakness." 

" You will come again?" said Gaptain Thursfield, implor- 
ingly, as Mr. Everard wished him farewell. "I do not 
deserve that you should take pity on me, but I have few 
friends now, and I do not wish to see new face& Yours 
has done me good« If you will come again I shall be 
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grateful. My son will leave me in a day or two, suid I 
dread Ms going 1 He is so patient and gentle with me, and 
bears with me as I fear no one else will. My little Lilian 
is like him, but I do not know her so well, and it is a con- 
stant reproach to me to see her face — so like her mother's 1 " 

"You will feel happier with her by-and-by," said Mr. 
Everard. " I can understand the painfulness of the recol- 
lections which she brings to your mind, but in time I trust 
they will be less painful to you. I will certainly come 
again, as soon as I am able. I, too, have not many friends, 
and we will be companions to each other. There is much 
that I should like to hear from you, when you are better 
and able to tell it." 

" Not yet," said the Captain, shuddering. " It will be 
the story of a selfish, heartless life, of which I cannot bear 
to think." 

" Do you wish to go home, Mr. Everard ? " asked Arthur, 
entering at that moment " I have finished my letters, and 
am quite ready to accompany you. Father, you must lie 
down and rest. You are quite exhausted." 

*' I am," said the Captain, feebly. " I seem to have no 
strengtL Thank you, Arthur, that is comfortable;" and 
he closed his eyes to sleep. 

Arthur and Lilian accompanied their blind friend to 
his home, and returned by the beach, talking busily and 
enthusiastically of Arthur's university prospects. 

"I feel very old to be beginning my university life," 
said Arthur, " at an age when so many fellows have got 
through with it. I shall feel like an overgrown school-boy, 
learning his A B C 1 " 

"You are not very old yetl" said Lilian, laughing, 
'* though I suppose it will seem strange to go back to books 
after seven years' * carpentering,' as Aunt Winifred calls it 
It is not as though you had given up books altogether, 
though, and I believe you will do wonders 1 " 
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"I don't know about that,*' said Arthur, "though I 
Bhall certainly not fail for want of encouragement But 
I advise you and the aunts to come down a little in your 
expectations, for I should be sorry to disappoint you." 

" You may say the expectations of another person ako/' 
said Lilian. "Don't you want to read Hazel's letter 1 
Remember, it was not written for your eyes, though I allow 
you to see it." 

Arthur held out his hand eagerly for the epistle, which 
he read three times before giving it back. 

" She is very kind to speak as she does 1 " he said, warmly. 
"I wonder if she will come to Pointhaven at Christmas, 
Lily?" 

" Very likely," said Lilian. ".Why, Arthur, you forget 
she is to be one of my bridesmaids ! Of course she will 
come." 

" You never told me that," said Arthur, a sudden light 
dancing in his eyes. "I suppose you meant it to be a 
secret, and have let it out unawares." 

"I believe I did mean to keep it secret," said Lilian, 
with a smile ; " but perhaps it is as well for you to know at 
once. Only don't let the thought of Ohristmas festivities 
disturb your studies." 

The thought certainly caused Arthur to walk the re- 
mainder of the way home in a most absent frame of mind, 
and Lilian, finding at length that it was useless to expect 
an answer to her remarks, held her tongue, and allowed him 
to enjoy his pleasant reflections in peace. 

Katie Stuart had not to remain long in unsatisfied 
curiosity about the affairs of her friends at the Tower. 
Miss Winifred^ with her usual straightforwardness, having 
opened her doors to her brother and nephew, resolved to 
conceal nothing from her friends, but to tell them openly 
the cause of her estrangement from Arthur, and of the 
silence hitherto preserved by her whole household on the 
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subject of Lilian's father. It would be impossible, she 
said, to evade the questions, which were sure to be asked, 
without prevarication, if not direct untruth, and she would 
have no concealments. The knowledge of the truth would 
only be to Arthur's honour, and as he had suffered at her 
hands, he should now receive praise and honour at her 
hands also. And as for Captain Thursfield, though she 
heartily forgave him, she would not be put to daily 
inconvenience about him with her neighbours. If their 
imagination were left to run wild they would be sure to 
concoct a story much woi'se than the truth, and she 
preferred to tell them candidly his history, and leave 
them to act towards her household as they thought best. 

"To poor Charlie himself," she said to Miss Evelyn, 
" the public opinion of Pointhaven will matter but little. 
He will never be well enough to mix in society again, and 
if people are not good-hearted enough to pity him in his 
repentance, and to visit him in kind feeling, they are not 
worth thinking about. For myself, I can hold up my head 
in the face of anybody ! " 

Miss Winifred's feelings had undergone a slight change 
since the time when she would rather have sunk into the 
earth than walked through the streets of Pointhaven by the 
side of Mr. Miller, the organ-builder, in the character of 
her acknowledged nephew. 

It must be said, to Pointhaven's credit, that its inhabit- 
ants behaved, under the circumstances, with much good 
feeling, and that not a finger was pointed against the much- 
erring but repentant captain, or an unkind or scornful word 
spoken of the ladies at the Tower because of their connection 
with him. And Captain Thursfield's son was nothing less 
than a hero in their estimation, when it became known how 
generously he had, when a mere boy, given up home and 
friends, and bright prospects in life, for the sake of 
liberating his imprisoned and almost unknown father. 

a-27 



CHAPTER XL. 

• I do love nothing iu the worlii as woU as you. 
Is not that strange 1 " 

— ^fnch Ado abuiU Xolkinif. 

fiOME excitement was felt among all the young 
ladies of Fointbaven as Christmas, and the 
time for Lilian Thuretield'a marriage with 
the Vicar of All Saints', drew near. Lilian 
was a general favourite with both old and young, and 
nuraeroua were the presents which flowed in from one 
friend after another, during the last few days before the 
wedding. Costly, too, some of them were ; but Iiilian 
valued none more than the simple gift of her blind music- 
master, and the trifles which she received from the poor 
whom she bad visited, and from her devoted Sunday class. 
The wedding took place one bright morning in St. 
Philip's Church, which was crowded to overflowing, nearly 
every one of Mr, Auriol's parishioners flocking in to witness 
the ceremony, in addition to the large numbers who 
attended from Lilian's own parish and St, Mary's. Mr, 
Roper and Mr. Stuart conducted the service, and Lilian's 
father gave her away, having entered the church that 
morning for the first time since his arrival at the Tower, 
A severe attack of nervous illness had confined him for 
many weeks to his bed, after bis son's departure for 
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Cambridge, and he had onlv just recovered sufficiently to be 
present at the marriage. A glance at his face showed that 
a great change had taken place in him during his time 
of illness, and that it was a change for the better. Un- 
happy he still looked, as well as pale and ill, but his face 
wore a subdued, quiet expression, very different to that of 
rollicking carelessness, to which his - son had been so long 
accustomed, and different also to that of hopeless, restless 
despair, with which he had left him nearly three months 
before. 

Hazel was, as she had promised to be, one of the 
bridesmaids, and Sir Reginald was among the wedding 
guests. He had made Arthur's heart throb with happiness 
and excitement by his warm greeting of him, and by his 
heartily-spoken words of congratulation and pleasure at the 
completion of his painful task, and at his new and happy 
prospects in life. Arthur was touched by the kindness and 
gentleness with which Sir Reginald treated his father, and 
grateful for it. He had had some fear that the haughty 
spirit of the master of Ravenstone would have held him 
aloof from the discharged prisoner — that, at least, he would 
only have treated him with cold courtesy ; but his own 
sorrows had made a more sympathetic man of Sir Reginald 
than he might otherwise have been, and the sight of the pale, 
unhappy, though still soldierly and gentlemanly captain, 
had touched both himself and his daughter deeply. 

The wedding was a very happy one. The bride's future 
home was so near to that of her relations, that the parting 
was much softened to all, and very few tears damped the 
brightness of the day. Miss Winifred, however, went 
about the house, after the bride and bridegroom had started 
off for their wedding-tour, with an expression of unwonted 
sadness and gloom on her strong-minded countenance, and 
wiped her eyes a good many times when no one was 
looking. For though she had sometimes seemed harsh and 
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unfeeling towards her niece, her devotion to her had been 
very intense, and it was harder to give her up than might 
be generally imagined by Miss Raymond's neighbours. 

"I hope Mr. Auriol will take care of her," she said, 
despondingly, to Arthur, as she wished him good night; 
" but I am really doubtful about it. Men are so unreliable 
— even the best of them ! I don't think you will prove so, 
Arthur, and I have much greater faith in Harry than I 
ever expected to have ; but I am anxious, I confess." 

" I don't think you need be. Aunt Winnie," said Arthur, 
kindly. " He is a good man, and quite as devoted to our 
Lily as we can wish. Besides, they are not going to live 
very far off — only half-a-mile away, so if you have any 
doubts they can easily be set at rest." 

*' Yes, that is some comfort," said Miss Winifred. " I 
would never have consented to Lilian's marrying anyone 
who would have taken her to any great distance — never ! 
So it is fortunate that nobody else asked for her. I cannot 
help wishing that she had been contented to remain with 
her Aunt Evelyn and myself, to be the comfort of our old 
age ; however, youth thinks differently. There was a time, 
Arthur " 

But Miss Winifred sighed, and turned away without 
concluding her speech — the first reference she had ever 
made to her own past trouble, either to her niece or 
nephew. 

Arthur went to his room^ to dream of Hazel, of the fair 
vision she had been to him in her bridesmaid's dress, and 
of the yet fairer vision which he now ventured to hope 
that she would be some day. He had few opportunities of 
speaking to her that day, having had to find a voice and 
ears, if he could not find eyes, for many other guests, who 
had no idea how little their conversation interested him, or 
how many of his thoughts were elsewhere. 

Sir Reginald had promised to remain all the next day at 
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the Tower, that Hazel might have the opportunity of 
visiting her friends at the lighthouse; and as the morning 
was bright and frosty, Miss Winifred proposed that they 
should take their walk to Perilpoint directly after break- 
fast, and enjoy the pleasant winter sunshine while it 
lasted. 

" What are you going to do this morning, Thursfield ? " 
asked Sir Reginald. " Will you walk to the lighthouse 
with us 1 " 

" I shall be very happy to do so," answered Arthur, with 
a flush of pleasure at the invitation. " It is some long 
time since I last saw my kind friends, the Manlinsons.'' 

" A walk will do you good," said Sir Reginald, giving 
Arthur a keen glance out of his grey eyes. "You are 
looking pale. I expect you have been ^^overworking at 
Cambridge." 

"That is what I tell him," said Miss Winifred, "and I 
don't wish him to do it. I aui anxious that he should do 
well, but I have no ambition to see him a senior wrangler, 
like dear Lilian's husband. His constitution would never 
stand it, I am convinced. Don't laugh at me, Arthur. I 
mean what I say." 

" My ambition doesn't run in that line, Aunt Winnie," 
said Arthur. " I shall never be a senior wrangler. I am 
of a more peaceable disposition." 

" What are you ambitious for then ? " asked Hazel, in an 
eager tone. " Are you going in for music ? You ought to 
do that" 

" For theology and music," answered Arthur. " Do you 
like my choice 1" 

" Yes, I am glad ! " she answered, with half shy earnest- 
ness, " because you are sure to succeed in both. Will you 
take a musical degree ?" 

"I hope so, in time," answered Arthur, with a bright 
smile of pleasure at her interest in his behalf. " My 
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ambition goes as far as that So I have plenty of work 
before me. What time shall you be ready for Perilpoint, 
Sir Reginald?" 

" I am ready when Hazel is," he answered. *' How is 
your father this morning, Thursfield? I fear yesterday's 
excitement was too much for him." 

" It was," said Arthur ; " but I hope a quiet day or two 
will set him right again. Sir Reginald," he added, as the 
ladies rose and left the breakfast table, " I am very grateful 
to you for your kindness to him ! He so dreads meeting 
strangers, and your kindness yesterday made the day a 
much brighter one than he expected it to be." 

" I was grieved to see him looking so ill and wasted," 
said Sir Reginald. ** Don't thank me, my dear fellow. 
For your sake as well as his own I am glad that it has 
been in my power to show him any kindness. Forgive my 
interference — but I take a deep interest in you, Thursfield, 
and I am anxious to know if all is now clear in your own 
path. I have thought you looked troubled. Is it only for 
the loss of your sister, and your father's state of health, or 
have you still any other cause for anxiety 1 Tell me frankly, 
for the sake of the sincere friendship which I shall always 
feel for one who has acted so nobly as yourself." 

Arthur hesitated ; then with an effort he said frankly — 
'<I have an anxiety. Sir Reginald, I confess — a personal 
one — and you are the friend whose help I have not yet 
dared to ask in the matter. But your kindness gives me 
courage to tell you candidly what — what I do not know if 
you are in any way prepared to hear." 

" Well 1 " said Sir Reginald kindly, as Arthur stopped, 
and looked somewhat agitatedly into his face, as if to read, 
if possible, whether any encouragement were there. 

'* Some time ago," said Arthur, " I met someone — ^a girl 
— who much interested me. She was not, as I thought, 
in my own station in life, but I could not shake off the 
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impression which sho left upon me, and the interest I felt in 
her grew stronger every time I saw her. I could not help feel- 
ing that there was some secret connected with her history, 
and that she was not what she seemed to he ; and when I 
heard that you, Sir Keginald, had claimed her as your own 
lost daughter, I was not surprised at the news — it only con- 
firmed my own idea — romance, as I called it During that 
happy time at Ravenstone a few months ago, I found out 
that my interest in the lighthouse-keeper's daughter had 
grown into something much deeper — into something which 
I then thought could only be to my own misery. For 
in the position I then held, and expected to hold for years, 
I felt that my love for Sir Reginald Ravenstone's daughter 
was hopeless — and yet I could not conquer it It only 
grew stronger and deeper every day, until one morning, in 
desperation, 1 told her something of the truth.'' 

"You told her?" said Sir Reginald. "What did she 
say?" 

" I did not ask her for her love," said Arthur, eagerly. 
" I did not think it would be fair or right in me to do so. 
I only said a few words to her, to make her understand 
how it was with me, and to ask if I might still keep her 
friendship. And I never breathed a word to her on the 
subject again. We were friends afterwards, but nothing 
more. I did not try to win her love, and I tried not to 
show my own. I could not try not to feel it, for that would 
have been impossible." 

" From what she said to you," said Sir Reginald, " did 
you infer that she returned your feeling 1 " and he looked 
with a rather anxious, wistful expression at his young 
companion's face — a good and beautiful face, which, he 
could not help thinking, any girl might love and be proud 
of. 

" I thought, from what she said," answered Arthur, 
flushing, " that if I had been free to ask for her love, she 
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would not perhaps have refused to give it to me. She did 
not tell me so, but ** 

" I understand," said Sir Reginald, with a half smile ; 
" and now, what is it I am to do for you ? " 

" Let me hope 1 " said Arthur, eagerly. " Let me ask 
her if she will allow me to work for her, and if in 
time " 

" I don't want to part from my daughter," said Sir 
Beginald, with a smile that was half sad, half amused, 
*' especially when I have had her to myself such a short 
time. But when young people take these things into their 
heads, it isn't much use to talk or to raise objections. And 
the truth is, Thursfield, that I believe you have had more 
of my daughter's thoughts lately than she would like to 
tell me of. There is only one bargain which I shall make 
with you. When you are married you must make Raven- 
stone your home, and leave me a corner where I can sit 
and look at my daughter." 

"Then you have no objection?" began Arthur, ecstatically. 

" Objection ? No," said Sir Reginald, holding out his 
hand, " except so far as a father's natural unwillingness to 
take a secondary place in his daughter's affections may be 
considered an objection. But Hazel must marry some day ; 
and though I confess I have thought that nothing less than 
a prince could possibly be good enough for her, your noble 
conduct, Arthur, has made me change my mind. You have 
my full permission to ask for the love which I feel sure she 
will give you. And I would give her into no hands more 
willingly than into yours, because there is no man, young 
or old, whom I could trust and respect more thoroughly 
than I trust and respect you." 

Arthur wrung Sir Reginald's hand with painful warmth 
and eagerness, and was endeavouring to frame a reply with 
as much self-command as he could muster, when Hazel 
opened the door, exclaiming — 
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'^ I have been looking for you and Mr. Thursfield every- 
where, papa 1 What have you been discussing all this 
time % I began to think you had gone off without me, for 
Miss Raymond declared you were not here." 

" Business, my dear, business," said Sir Reginald, quietly. 
''I have been interfering with Mr. Thursfield's concerns, 
and endeavouring to set him right upon a little business 
matter, on which he had not very clear ideas. Young men 
don' J always understand these things very well." 

Hazel looked at her father inquiringly, but Sir Reginald's 
face was impenetrable, and she glanced at Arthur. Some- 
thing in his face made the colour come into her own, and 
she turned away her eyes hastily. The ball of conversation 
was principally kept up by Sir Reginald and his daughter 
during the walk to Perilpoint. Arthur's conversational 
powers had apparently deserted him, and he could only 
watch Hazel, as she walked at her father's side, with 
dazzled eyes. 

The Manlinsons were not much less delighted at the 
sight of Arthur than of their "daughter," as they still 
called her, and amused Sir Reginald by the eagerness 
with which they called up every incident of his visit to 
them at the time of his accident, reminding him of all 
he had said or done, in a manner which was slightly 
embarrassing. 

**If you young people want to run about over those 
dreadful rocks," said Sir Reginald, after a while, "you 
must go by yourselves. I am tired, and shall be glad of 
half-an-hour's rest by your comfortable fire, Mrs. Manlinson. 
Thursfield, you will look after my daughter f I am always 
afraid when I bring her here that she will fall into the sea, 
or break her arms and legs, if she doesn't go back to her 
mermaid ways altogether, and forsake me ! " 

" I do like coming here so much, papa ! " exclaimed 
Hazel, enthusiastically. " Will you come and help me to 
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look for treasures then, Mr. Thursfield, or will you stay 
with papa?" 

*'I will come with you," said Arthur, with alacrity. 
** Miss Bavenstone," he added, as they scrambled down to 
the water's edge together, *' you reminded me very much of 
a mermaid, when I saw you sitting on this rock, almost in 
the water, one morning when you were singing to yourself." 

*'Did If" said HazeL "I used to wish very much to 
be a mermaid when I was a little girl Isn't this beau- 
tiful)" And she looked out over the wild expanse of 
glittering, sunlit water, with sparkling eyes. 

** My recollections of this place are very pleasant ones," 
said Arthur. "That was such a happy time, when I was 
getting better, and used to be out here all day with Lilian." 

"I used to envy you so," said Hazel **You always 
looked so happy together, and I used to hide myself some 
where amongst the rocks, and watch you, and wish I had a 
brother or a sister to talk to. What will you do without 
Lilian?" 

"I shall miss her," answered Arthur, with a sigh. 
*' The old Tower doesn't feel like the same place without 
her, and though her own home is so near, that won't quite 
make up for losing her out of the house. Must you go 
home to-morrow ? Can't you spare us a day or two more f 
It is hardly worth coming over for such a short visit" 
And he looked at her with wistful eyes. 

"I think papa has arranged to go to-morrow," said 
Hazel — and Arthur thought she spoke regretfully — " or I 
should have liked to stay very much. I think your Aunt 
Winifred is very unhappy at losing Lilian. I should like 
to stay a little while, and try to comfort her. How she 
used to dislike me 1 But she is very good to me now." 

" Did she dislike you ! " said Arthur, in an indignant 
tone. **Ah well! it is no use to be angry about poor 
Aunt Winnie's likes and dislikes. They are always very 
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strong, and don't often change, but I am glad your case 
has been one of the few exceptions ! She is very good to 
me now, and I must not find fault with her." 

*'Tou have not any more disagreeable business, have 
you ? " asked Hazel, timidly, after a few moments' silence. 
" I was afraid that perhaps you had, from what papa said 
just before we came out. I am glad he was able to help 
you." 

She glanced at him, as she spoke, with the wistfully 
sympathetic look which always haunted him more than 
any other of the looks which he treasured from that sweety 
expressive face ; but her eyes fell, as his own met them, 
full of a dazzling brightness, which made her tremble with 
a feeling she could not analysa 

" Hazel ! " was the only word he said, but he held out 
his arms, and she never knew how it was that the next 
moment she was locked in them, sobbing on his breast out 
of pure intensity of happiness. 

"Do you remember what I said to you in the rose 
garden 1 " he whispered, finding voice at last, after a long 
sweet silence. " You did not tell me I must give up all 
hope, and the thought that, perhaps, you would have given 
me the love I dared not ask for if I had been able to ask 
for it, has been my comfort ever sinca Would you have 
given it to me. Hazel 1 Tell me now ! " and he raised her 
face gently, that he might look into the clear depths of 
those beautiful eyes, which could never tell anything but 
the truth. 

" Isn't it enough to give it now 1 " whispered Hazel, her 
bright flush and smile answering his question clearly enough. 

"Not quite," answered Arthur. "I was wondering 
whether Miss Ravenstone could have cared for a poor organ- 
builder as much as for ** 

"A Cambridge undergraduate?" suggested Hazel, with 
a smile. " Don't you know, Arthur," she added, with half 
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timid earnestness, ** that nothing ever made me care for yon 
more than that work of yours, which you did so bravely 
and nobly \ I don't think yoa can think so much of me 
after all, if you believe this change can make any difference 
in my caring for you 1 You know how glad I am that you 
are going to be a clergyman, but neither that nor anything 
else can make me ^" 

''What 9" asked Arthur eagerly, and he looked with a 
half laughing, half reproachful look into her face, which 
had crimsoned with confusion. "Please finish your sen- 
tence ! " 

" Love you better than I did at Ravenstone," whispered 
Hazel, covering her face with her hands, for which con- 
fession Arthur thanked her silently, with a great throb of 
happiness in his heart. 

" What was your business with papa 1 ** asked Hazel, after 
another long silence. "You have not told me that yet." 

"Just this business that I have been discussing with 
you," answered Arthur, smiling. " You belong to me by 
his consent, my darling — with only this stipulation — ^that 
I must not take you away from him." 

" No, I must not ever leave papa," said Hazel " He 
would be very unhappy if I did. You will not mind that, 
Arthur 1 " 

" I shall never mind anything that is for your happiness 
or his," said Arthur. " I will not be selfish in my love. 
Sir Reginald will not take you away to-morrow now. Hazel, 
will he?" 

Hazel shook her head. " I daresay I can persuade him 
to stay a little longer," she i^d. " He always does what 
I ask him. Arthur, what will your Aunt Winifred say to 
me?" 

" She will love you," answered Arthur, triumphantly, 
though his voice trembled a little. "And my father — 
Hazel, do you know what you are doing ? Do you know 
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what things you may hear some day — what things some 
people may say to you for marrying a man whose father 
has been imprisoned 1 " 

*'I know it all," answered Hazel, a beautiful, steadfast 
light shining in her eyes as she raised them lovingly to his 
face ; " and I do not care for what the world may say. I 
am proud enough, Arthur, to enjoy bearing a little blame 
when I know I am right. "What have those ' some ' people 
to do with you and me 1 " 

" You and me ! " How pleasant it sounded from her 
lips, and how fully they both realised, as they stood there 
on those lonely rocks, with the great rolling sea before and 
on each side of them, and no sound but that of the waves 
to break in upon the still peace of their hearts, that their 
new-found happiness belonged to them alone, and could 
never be touched by any rude outside hand — just to them- 
selves and to God, who had given them to each other ! 
The busy world, with its interfering voice and its petty 
trials, seemed very far away just then, and it was Sir 
Reginald's voice which at last aroused the lovers to a 
recollection of the existence of other human beings besides 
themselves. 

"Do you imagine that it is June, you foolish young 
people 1 " he said. " You seem to have very little remem- 
brance of the fact that it is the 3rd of January, and a very 
frosty morning into the bargain. How long do you think 
you have kept me waiting 1 " 

"You were tired, papa," said Hazel, with a smile, as she 
slipped her hand into his. "We took it for granted that 
you would like a good long rest.'* 

"I thought you were going to look for all sorts of 
curiosities," said her father. " I don't see them. Wouldn't 
Mr. Thursfield help you to look for them 1 What has 
become of all the wonderful things these Perilpoint rocks 
used to produce ? " 
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" They have produced new treasures to day. Sir Reginald," 
said Arthur, holding out his hand, " and we have forgotten 
to look for the old ones. Thej have given me your 
daughter's lovi^, and very great happiness." 

"And Hazel 1" said her father, drawing her close to 
bira. " What has this old ocean rolled to my little 
daughter's feet toKlay ) " 

But what it had brought to Hazel was only seen in the 
shining dark eyes, which, full of happy tears, were quietly 
hidden, after a glance at her lover, on her father's breast. 
Sat their answer was enough, and kissing his daughter's 
forehead, he placed her hand in Arthur's, and ssfiYfi them 
his loir-spoken blessinf^ 



CHAPIEE XLI. 

" He is ths Imlf purt of a, bleuBL'il man, 
Left to bu tiiiished by euub as a)i« ; 
And ilie a fair diviiled ricelletice, 
Whose fulnesa of perfection lies in liini." 

— Kiiiy John, 

r was the second week in April, and the soft 
spring air in the green lanes around Kaven- 
Btone was laden with the sweet breath of the 
primroses and violets, which peuped out from 
their green beds under the hedges, tempting the young 
mistress of Ravenstone to many a long ramble, as one fresh 
flower after another decoyed her further and further from 
home, sometimes alone, oftea in company with her father, 
from whose side she was seldom long absent. Very bright 
those early spring days were to Hazel, and whether she was 
wandering in the shady lanes, or dreaming at home over 
her organ, there was generally a happy smile flickering 
about her mouth, showing that her thoughts were pleasant 
ones. For next week was Easter week, and on Saturday 
Arthur was coming to spend the last fortnight of his 
Easter vacation at Ravenstone. He was now with his 
father and aunt at a warm seaside (own, to which Captain 
Thursfield had been ordered for change of air at the 
beginning of the year, as the air of Fointhaven had been 
pronounced too cold for him during the early spring 
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months. He was to come to Bavenstone with his son, for 
it was a warm place, and Sir Reginald had thought the 
change would do him good. He had never recovered from 
the severe illness which had come on shortly after his 
arrival at the Tower, and his children knew that he would 
never be well again. But they were thankful for the 
increasing peace of mind which was given him — ^that the 
terrible fits of alternate depression and childish querulous- 
iiess, which had been so painful to bear, now seldom came 
upon him. Lilian had boen to see him occasionally since 
he had been ordered away from Pointhaven, with her 
Aunt Evelyn for her chaperone, as Mr. Auriol could not 
easily leave his large and poor parish. She had not liked 
to leave him entirely to Miss Raymond's tender mercies, 
for though no one could be a better nurse, Lilian knew that 
her Either held this strong-minded sister-in-law rather in 
awe, and that her own visits, short though they were, were 
cheering to him. 

Her own life was an intensely, though quietly happy one, 
and she entered as heartily as her strength would allow 
into her husband's parish work and interests, helping him 
more than she was herself aware, by her gentle influence 
among the rough classes with whom he had to deal. As time 
went on, and Miss Winifred found that Mr. Auriol showed 
no disposition to forget or neglect his young wife, and no 
objection to her receiving her own advice upon many points 
on which she insisted that her niece must be ignoVant, she 
gradually lost her fear that the gilt would wear off in time, 
and show Mr. Auriol to be no better than the rest of 
mankind, and came to regard Lilian's loss with more 
equanimity. She returned home on Easter Eve, very 
thankful to be again within her own well-ordered pre- 
cincts ; and on the same day Captain Thursfield and Arthur 
travelled to Ravenstone. 

Arthur thought Hazel had never looked lovelier than 
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when she came out to welcome him and his father, in her 
simply-made dress of dark blue velvet, with its soft white 
swan's-down trimmings, set off by the pale yellow primroses 
which she wore at her throat and in her hair ; and he had 
never loved her better than when she welcomed his father 
with a wistful earnestness, and yet brightness of manner, 
which almost brought the tears to the Captain's eyes. She 
seemed to know by instinct how to put him at his ease and 
make him happy, and Arthur blessed her for it ; for Captain 
Thursfield's painful nervousness during the last few months 
contrasted so strongly with his former dashing, careless 
ways, that he could never watch him in the society of 
others without feeling a shock at the change. 

" How good you are to my father. Hazel ! " he said, as 
he followed her to the library, after dinner, for some music, 
leaving Sir Reginald and the Captain together. "It is 
such a comfort to me to see him look bright and happy ! " 

" Ought not I to be good to anybody belonging to you ? " 
said Hazel, as she opened her organ, and gently pushed 
him towards it " I like to make people happy ; don't 
you? And your poor father looked so sad when he came 
in!" 

" I think it was the sight of your beautiful home that 
made him sad," said Arthur. " It makes him think of what 
he might have had. But I think you have a special talent 
for making people happy. Hazel ! I remember that I had 
been indulging in all sorts of gloomy feelings that evening 
last June, when you found me leaning against the Park 
rails, and I had not taken many steps round the Park with 
you before I felt an intoxicating bliss stealing over me ! I 
thought it was something in the atmosphere of Kavenstone 
that was exhilarating, but ^" 

" I know what you are going to say," said Hazel, laying 

her hand on his mouth, and turning away her own 

sparkling face, " and you shall not say it. You shall play 

a-28 
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to me instead. I have been dreaming of your playing for 
days." 

'*I shall say it anothec time then," said Arthur, wil- 
fully, as he imprisoned the little hand and kissed it. 
*' Bat I will thank yon now for your kindness to my poor 
father, if yon will not let me say anything elsa" 

''Is he better?" asked HazeL "He looks so ill and 
weak. I don't think he looks stronger than he did at 
Christmas-time. " 

"He will never be better," said Arthur, sadly. "The 
doctors have told me sa He will get weaker and weaker ; 
they cannot cure him. Hazel I if he had lived differently, 
he might now have been well and strong, and had a happy, 
useful life still before him. It is so dreadful to think of 
his wasted life, and of the sorrow it caused our poor 
mother — her death-sorrow. It is hard to foi^ve him that. 
How little Lilian and I knew what her troubles were, and 
of the life our poor father was leading in India, when we 
wondered, as little children, why she always cried over 
his letters, and never cared to talk to us about him, when 
we teased her with our childish questions." 

He covered his face with his hands, and sighed heavily. 

" You must not think of those past troubles, Arthur," 
said Hazel, touching his fair wavy locks caressingly. 
" Think how glad your mother will be when she sees him 
again, to know that it was her own son who saved him ! 
I wonder sometimes if she knows what you have done, my 
darling ? " 

And she gently drew away his hands, and looked proudly 
into his face. 

" Only my duty," said Arthur, in a low voice ; " don't 
praise me for that, HazeL Tou think too much of that 
work of mine. Don't you know I enjoyed it ? " 

" I know," said Hazel, " but you suffered because of it 
too, much more than you let anybody know, I wish 
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I had been your Aunt Winifred, and / would have helped 
you." 

" All things considered, I'm glad you were not, though ! ** 
said Arthur. " I never expected that she would open her 
doors to my father, even if she forgave roe. I thought she 
would do that in time, but that was all I hoped for. 
Aunt Winifred's bark is worse than her bita She is 
really good and kind at heart, and I always pity her, for 
she was very cruelly treated years ago by the man to whom 
she was engaged. Aunt Evelyn told me so, and so I have 
always made excuses for her odd ways. What has become 
of your songs, Hazel — the songs you used to sing when you 
were a mermaid ? Can they only be sung at Perilpoint ? " 

"I sing them now sometimes," said Hazel. "I will 
sing them to you by-and-by, when you have played to me. 
The organ makes the accompaniments now instead of the 
sea. But I did not know you had heard those songs." 

"You didn't think we could see you when you hid 
yourself in the rocks," said Arthur, laughing. "We could, 
though, or if we couldn't see you, we could hear you sing, 
and we used to listen when you did not see us. Shall we 
go to Perilpoint for our honeymoon. Hazel % " 

But though Hazel's eyes sparkled she would not discuss 
that question yet, on the ground that it was too soon for 
such plans to be made, and that she could not listen to 
Arthur's music if he talked so much. And the music went 
on uninterruptedly for the rest of the evening. Hazel sang 
her own wild songs, and Arthur made wonderfully beautiful 
accompaniments to them on the little organ, out of which 
he drew such sounds as Hazel thought she had never heard 
except from his fingers. Every night they shut themselves 
up in the library for their "organ-talks," as they called 
them, and sometimes Sir Reginald and the Captain came and 
listened for a little while, and went away again, smiling at 
the rapt faces which they left behind them. 
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That fortnight of Arthur's vacation passed only too 
rapidly, and he returned to Pointhaven with his father, on 
his way back to Cambridge, with a deeper realisation than 
ever of the enchantments of Bavenstone Park. He had 
deeper cause for happiness, too, than he had at all antici- 
pated, for instead of the long engagement, which he supposed 
must content him until his college course and ordination 
were over, it had been arranged, with Sir Reginald's 
consent and entire approval, that the marriage should take 
place during the summer vacation without any further 
waiting, and that Cambridge should be Hazel's home for 
tho first two years of her married life. How this had come 
about Arthur had no very clear idea. Whether he had 
dared to make the suggestion himself, emboldened by his 
Aunt Winifred's declamations against long engagements, 
and by the fact that the allowance she gave him yearly was 
twice as much as he needed for his own wants, or whether 
Sir Beginald himself had not drawn him into it by hints of 
bis own that it would conduce to the happiness of all 
parties that the long waiting should be shortened, he did 
not feel at all certain. He only knew that Hazel's consent 
had not been hard to obtain, and that she was looking 
forward to sharing his Cambridge home with intense 
interest. Nothing, she thought, could be more delightful 
than to spend two or three years with him there, entering 
into all his work as it was impossible to do at a distance, 
and becoming initiated into all the charms and interests of 
university life. Of course her father would share their 
home, and with Ravenstone for their holiday resort^ 
nothing could be more pleasant in prospect. And Sir 
Reginald's plans went further than thia The living of 
Ravenstone was in his gift, and he intended to give it to 
Arthur as soon as it became vacant, which it would in all 
probability become in a very few years. The rector was 
old,, and had already talked of resigning, but had been 
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prevailed upon by his people to remain with them as long 
as he was able to discharge his duties. However, this 
could not be for long, and Sir Beginald had made up his 
mind that when his resignation really took place the living 
should be Arthur Thursfield's. Neither Arthur nor Hazel 
could raise any objection to this projected arrangement, 
except that Arthur feared it would be too easy and luxu- 
rious a post, and would not give him so much work as he 
would be glad to do. However, plenty of hard work for 
the present lay before him, and as two* years and a-half 
must yet pass before his ordination, he resolved to devote 
all his energies to his present work, and leave the future to 
find its own. 

It was difficult to settle down to steady work after that 
Easter vacation, with the thought of Hazel, so soon to 
become his wife and share his Cambridge home and 
interests, constantly before him, and coming unbidden be-, 
tween him and his books. But he was too well accustomed 
to self-discipline to allow such thoughts to gain the mastery, 
and by applying himself with double zeal to the work 
which he always felt he was doing for her as much as for 
himself, he succeeded in banishing them, except at stated 
intervals, when he felt entitled to enjoy the luxury of 
pleasant thoughts with a clear conscience. It was pleasant 
in those free moments to know that there was one at that 
same time thinking of him — ^busy in her own beautiful 
home with thoughts like his own, and as supremely happy 
in the bright prospects before them both as he was himself. 

" So you're goin' to get married, lassie ? " said the light- 
house-keeper, one May afternoon, when Hazel, who was 
spending a few days with Lilian, had come to visit her old 
home. " Well, if there be anybody fit to be your husband, 
I believe it's him you've chosen. Mother an' I we both 
took a powerful fancy to young Mr. Thursfield from the 
minute we set eyes on him j didn't we, wife 1 " 
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** Ay, that we did," replied Mrs. Manlinson. " I always 
did say, if ever there was a gentleman, it were Mr. Thars- 
field, in spite of Kitty Jones." 

" What did Kitty Jones say 1 " asked Hazel, laughing. 

*^ She said if I'd seen Mr. Miller, as she called him, as 
she'd seen him, comin' out of church all covered, with dust 
from top to toe, I wouldn't talk about him bein' a gentle- 
man I " answered Mrs. Manlinson, in a tone of strong 
indignation; *'an' I told her. Hazel, if she hadn't been 
Kitty Jones, I'd have taken her by the shoulders an' given 
her a shakin'. I did give her a bit of my mind, for I told 
her she didn't know a gentleman from a chunney-sweep, as 
far as I could see, an' so she'd best hold her tongue. For, 
' Kitty Jones,' says I, ' dust don't alter a bom gentleman, 
and eyes that can't see more than what's on top ain't much 
good.' But there, don't you mind what that silly woman 
said, Hazel, my lass, for she's but a common woman, and 
ain't never seen much of gentlefolk, for aJl she's a friend of 
mine." 

"I don't mind what anybody says, mother dear," said 
Hazel, with a radiant face; "but I'm glad you could 
always see through the dust I I am proud of his work, you 
know." 

" An' well ye may be, my child," said Manlinson. " 'Tis 
a fine thing he's done, an' what there ain't many as would 
have done for a father they'd scarce seen. Well, there, we 
knows how happy you'll be, lassie, so it ain't much good 
wishin' you this an' that; but if there ever was to be a 
thing as mother an' I could do for you an' him, to keep any 
sort of trouble off ye, you wouldn't forget us, would ye, my 
bairn? You'd let the old father an' mother do anything 
they could for you ? " 

"Yes, dear father," said Hazel, affectionately; "we shall 
never forget you — either of you — and we shall always feel 
that this is another home, where we shall be welcome at 
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any time. I think we shall come here very often ; we are 
both so fond of our dear old rocks.*' 

" But it's a long way off from where you'll be livin' for 
a-while, ain't it?" asked Mrs. Manlinson — "where Mr. 
Thursfield is now, I mean ? Shall you like bein' up there ? 
Seems to me they might as well give him a church, an' let 
him settle down at once — such a nice, good young man as 
he is ! " 

Hazel explained that this was not quite possible, and 
endeavoured to make them understand, as well as she could, 
what Arthur was doing at Cambridge, and why he could 
not at once '^settle down" in a parish of his own. She 
was doubtful whether they understood much about the 
matter after all ; however, they appeared satisfied, and 
remarked that they " supposed it was all right, only it did 
seem a pity to spend so much time right away from Raven- 
stone, just for the sake of book-learning, especially for a 
young gentleman who seemed to know most about every- 
thing already." Which compliment Hazel stowed away in 
her memoiy, among sundry others of the same kind, to 
repeat to Arthur some day, for their mutual amusement 
and edification. 

She stayed at the lighthouse till it grew dusk, and the 
lamps were lighted, and then Manlinson took her across the 
bay in her own old boat, which she rowed herself, just like 
old times, and left her on the beach in the care of Mr 
Auriol and Lilian, who had been strolling on the beach 
enjoying the evening air as they waited for her return. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

" GoU, th« beat maker of all marriafsei, 
Combine jour ktartt in ODe." 

—Hearg V. 
" My crown U in my heart, not on my h««d ; 
Not decked with diamonds and Indian atODsa, 
Not to be Been ', my crown is called content" 

—Henry VI. 

\ WONDER who b the oext person who will 
be foolish enough to marry ! " remarked 
Miss Raymoud, one July eveniug, a few 
days previous to her nephew's wedding-day. 
" I am snre the pleasure of these undertakings cannot equal 
the trouble and pxpeose of getting them up. Sir Reginald 
is no doubt spending a fortune upon the arrangemonta for 
his daughter's wedding, and I don't know when I shall 
recover from this gadding about in Cambridge I I'm sure I 
hope Hazel will be pleased with her home. Sir Reginald 
says so, and you say so, Arthur, but men don't know'any- 
thing about household arrangements, and I don't know 
what sort of place she will expect after Bavenstona" 

"Why, Aunt Winifred," said Arthur, "I am quite 
sure you enjoyed furnishing the house quite as much as I 
did myself, and were quite in your element while you 
were taking the burden of my arrangements on to your 
owtt shoulders j Besides, you know you have decidedly 
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encouraged this 'undertaking/ as you call it I don't think 
I should have been * foolish enough to marry ' till after my 
ordination, if you had not put the idea into my head ! At 
any rate, I have you to thank for the means of carrying it 
out." 

And he took her hand affectionately. 

"Young people always let their ideas run away with 
them," said Miss Winifred. " Don't you think I could see 
that in your case, Arthur, as soon as I referred to a 
possibility of your marriage taking place earlier than you 
had imagined likely? However, I don't blame you. If 
people must marry, I think they had better get it over 
quickly. I reckon that a long engagement is just so much 
waste of time. You spend your time in dreaming and 
moon-gazing, and can settle to nothing. I had frequently 
to remind Lilian of little things, which she had never 
thought of leaving undone before her engagement, and I 
observe that you are perpetually dreaming, Arthur. Now, 
when you are married and settled down, whether com- 
fortably or uncomfortably, you can at least give your mind 
to your ordinary occupations. You laugh, Arthur, but you 
may depend I am right." 

"I am quite disposed to think so," said Arthur, 
seriously. "I believe I shall work all the better for 
having my wife to help and encourage me, and I confess 
that I have found it difficult to keep my thoughts always in 
the right place since Easter." 

** Since before Easter," said Miss Winifred, with a 
decisive nod. "Since before Christmas, you mean, my 
dear boy. I shall never forget the day before Lilian's 
wedding, when Hazel and her father were expected — the 
absurdly random answers you gave to all my questions, and 
the mistakes you made in delivering the simplest messages. 
Where your thoughts were was but too evident ; I assure 
you, Arthur, that by keeping them always in the right 
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place, you save a world of trouble both to yourself and 
others. You tried my patience severely that day, and I 
don't know how many of my arrangements you overturned, 
by your absence of mind, and inability to attend to what 
was said to you." 

" I am very sorry, Aunt Winnie," said Arthur, laughing. 

"What you will do on your wedding-day, I cannot 
imagine," continued Miss Raymond. " I feel thankful 
that I shall be at hand to look after you. Hazel will, 
I reaUy believe, make you a charming wife, Arthur. The 
little note I received from her this morning delighted me. 
I confess that I used to have prejudices against her, very 
strong ones, but her devotion to you has gone far to remove 
them, and I am well satisfied with your choice." 

Arthur's eyes sparkled, but not feeling able to expatiate 
upon the extent of his own satisfaction^ he only wrung his 
aunt's hand, and went away to join his father and Lilian in 
the garden. 

Three days later a large party assembled at Havenstone 
Park, and very early next morning the church bells rang 
out joyfully to announce the wedding-day of Sir Reginald's 
beautiful daughter. The road from the Park gates to the 
church had been strewn with flowers from every garden in 
the village, and crowds of eager faces watched the arrival 
of the bridal party, and shone with pleasure at the sight of 
the young mistress of Ravenstone in her white robes, as 
she entered the church, leaning on her proud father's arm. 
And crowds again assembled at the Park gates two or 
three hours later, to wait for the carriage which conveyed 
the bride and bridegroom to the station, and hearty 
cheers and innumerable bouquets followed it till it had 
rolled quite out of sight and hearing of the enthusiastic 
villagers. 

" 'Taint the last sight of her sweet face though, blessings 
on it 1 " said an old man to his next neighbour, turning 
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home^vards as the carriage wheels disappeared round a 
corner. " She'll be here again come Christmas, and maybe 
for a bit afore that, when the honeymoon's over. Mrs. 
Grey at the Lodge, she told me so. We shan't lose her, for 
all she's got married." 

'* It'll be a good day when she comes back, sure enough," 
said the neighbour, fervently. " It were a good day for us 
when Miss Hazel first come to the Park, that it were, and 
there ain't one on us that'll forget her sweet face in a 
hurry. I'm right glad she's got such a noble-lookin' young 
gentleman for her husband. Folks said he wam't so hand- 
some as young Lord Stanley, over at Fairdale, as was said 
to be lookin' after Miss Hazel, but I likes the look of this 
one best myself, and I think she's got the right one. 
There's a somethin' in his face as there ain't in Lord 
Stanley's, for all he's got a handle to his nama I don't 
know what it is, but I like& it uncommon." 

" Ay," said the former speaker, " and he's mighty proud 
of Miss Hazel, and she of him — anybody can see that 
And that's the main thing, in my opinion, as I says to my 
old woman. There's folks as can jog through the world 
together, and think precious little of one another as they 
goes along ; but I don't hold with that, for it ain't Bible 
doctrine, and I'm glad Miss Hazel ain't follerin' them 
ways." 

And the old man trudged home contentedly, to sit in the 
chimney-comer with his own faithful old partner, with 
whom he had lived just sixty years, and to dream with 
her of Miss Hazel's return home, as the pleasantest event 
to which they could look forward in their uneventful 
lives. 

Hazel and Arthur spent a month in Switzerland, and 
came back on the last day of August, to finish up their 
honeymoon, as Arthur had suggested, at Perilpoint Light- 
house, where the Manlinsons had made great preparations 
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for their reception, and where they revelled in lonely 
rambles on the rocks and moonlight excursions on the water, 
to their heart's content, undisturbed by any human beings 
besides themselvea 

'* I think I have enjoyed this last week as much as any 
of our time in Switzerland,'' said Hasel to her husband, as 
they sat together at the water's edge, on the eve of their 
return to Havenstone, and watched the setting sun dip 
slowly into the golden waves on the horizon. 

"So have I," said Arthur. "I could not give up my 
fancy for spending just a little bit of our time here. I 
don't wonder you loved this home. Hazel, and I don't 
wonder that, living here, you grew up like ^" 

" like what 9 " asked Hazel, as he stopped and looked at 
her with shining eyes. " Such a strange creature, do you 
mean 9 For that is what I was called, you know, when it 
was not anything worse 1 " 

" That is not what I was going to say," said Arthur ; '* I 
was only at a loss for words to express just what I mean. 
But I don't know that I did not think you a 'strange 
creature,' too, until I discovered my own way of accounting 
for the strangeness." 

" And did that satisfy you V asked Hazel, with a look of 
interest. 

*'Not so entirely as I fancied, I suppose," answered 
Arthur, smiling, " since I certainly was not satisfied until 
a year ago. But it gave me an excuse for thinking of you, 
and taking an interest in you, which would have scandalised 
Aunt Winifred ! " 

Hazel looked at him rather wistfully. 

" Did you really think about me then ? " she said. *' How 
happy I should have been if I had known it 1 I used to 
think of you, and wish that I was a young lady like Lilian, 
so that I could be your friend. For I always fancied you 
would be kind to me, and not be angry with me for my 
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queer thoughts and fanciea I used to feel as if you would 
understand them." 

"As I flatter myself I really did, better than anyone 
else," said Arthur, tenderly, " unless it was Mr. Everard. 
I sometimes wonder if you can be the same Hazel whom I 
found trying the organ at St. Mary's, and of whom I thought 
for days afterwards, wondering from where you had got 
your love of music, and such " 

" Such what % '' she asked. 

" Such wonderful eyes,'' he said, looking into them with 
a smile which was half reverential in its expression. " I 
often wonder what your eyes are like, and can never arrive 
at any conclusion." 

*' An idle speculation," said Hazel, blushing. " I'm glad 
you don't And out ! Won't it be nice to be back at Baven. 
stone 1 And our Cambridge home, Arthur! I am so 
looking forward to my university life ! " 

"I hope you will And it as pleasant as you imagine," 
said Arthur. " 1 fear sometimes it will be lonely for you. 
I shall be so busy, and have so little time to give to yon." 

"I am not to hinder you in your work," said Hazel, 
<'and I will not grumble. I shall work too. Think how 
many years of work I have to make up 1 I shall imagine 
myself an undergraduate too. Then, you know, there will 
be papa, who must often come and stay with us, though he 
says he will not live with us in Oambridge. He will be 
lonely at Bavenstone by himself." 

'^ I think he is very good to give you to me at all," said 
Arthur. "I don't believe I would have given yon to 
anybody if you had been my daughter ! Hazel, I do wish 
I could find out who it was that paid that money for my 
father! Think, if that had not been paid, I should still 
have been working on in London, with no hope for years to 
come of anything more than the ' friendship ' with you that 
we agreed upon in the rose garden I " 
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Hazel shuddered as she dung closer to him. 

'' When I think of the unexpected happiness God gave to 
roe through that unknown friend," continued Arthur, "I 
long to know who the friend is, that I may thank him, 
and tell him what happiness his kindness has brought 
me. That dark time. Hazel, when I knew that you 
cared at least a little for me, and yet that I dared not — 
must not confess half my own love — I can't bear to think 
of it ! And ever since the hope came which has at last 
been realised, I have longed to know by whose hand it 
cania It is a vain longing, I fear, for I have not the 
least clue." 

"Not the very least?" asked Hazel, with a sparkle in 
her eyes, as she laid her hands on his shoulders, and looked 
into his face. " What will you give me if I tell you who 
your friend is 1 " 

" You tell me ? " exclaimed Arthur. " Hazel, you don't 
mean — ^you can't mean ^" 

He stopped and looked at her eagerly, trying to read her 
faca 

" I mean that somebody thought a great deal better of 
you than you ever imagined," said Hazel, smiling. ''I 
don't believe you gave him credit for half as much interest 
in his guest as he really felt. I am half afraid to tell you, 
because you are so proud ! But I will tell, because I want 
you to know how much he thought of you even then. It 
was papa, Arthur." 

" I am glad I did not know before ! " said Arthur^ 
drawing a long breath, " or I should not have dared to ask 
him for you too ! I only wish I could have known, just 
that I might have thanked him sooner. I did not for a 
moment think of your father, Hazel, just because it was 
impossible to me to imagine that he could show such kind- 
ness to one of whom he knew so little as myself. I had no 
claim upon his kindness, and I little thought, when he 
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questioned me and encouraged me to tell him all I could 
about the debt, what his motive was. My darling, I am 
glad we are going home to-morrow, so that I can get rid of 
this burden of gratitude at once ! " 

"It isn't to be a burden,'* said Hazel. "Papa did not 
wish you ever to know anything about it; but I coaxed 
him to let me tell you some day, if you were very anxious 
to find out. It was quite easy to him to do it, dear Arthur, 
and he was so glad to help you. So don't say any more 
about it. I only wanted to tell you, to show you papa's 
good opinion of you," she added, laughing. 

Arthur folded her closely in his arms. 

" Are you sure nobody else's good opinion had anything 
to do with it ? " he asked, with a smile. 

" Quite ! " answered Hazel, decisively. " It was entirely 
papa's own suggestion. Of course he was encouraged to 
carry it out ; that was to be expected." 

" I never expected anything of the kind," said Arthur, 
dreamily, as if he could not yet quite realise it. " It 
wasn't only kindness to me. Hazel — but to one of whom I 
thought you .and your &.ther could only think with re- 
pugnance. How could I expect Sir Reginald to feel any 
interest in my poor father 1 " 

" You are not to tell your father," said Hazel, earnestly. 
" Promise me that you will not. Papa would not wish it, 
and it would do him no good to know. He has been so 
distressed about what you and Mr. Everard have done for 
him, and it would only trouble him. And after all it was 
a very little thing to do for a friend," she added, with a 
smile. "I think it is very pleasant to be able to help 
people out of troubles. You and I will have plenty of 
that work to do, Arthur. How glad I am that you are 
going to be a clergyman ! " 

And many were the plans of future usefulness which the 
young husband and wife made together, during the happy 
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month spent at Bavenstone Park, before the October term 
called them to their Cambridge home. 

One of Hazel's most cherished plans she kept to herself, 
until the evening before she and her husband left Ptaven- 
stone. It concerned Mr. Everard, who had been spending 
a few days at the Park, and whose increasing feebleness 
had be^n noticed by Hazel as well as by Sir Reginald and 
Arthur, with much concern. He had returned that morn- 
ing to Pointhaven, escorted by Arthur, and as Hazel and her 
father were walking towards the station in the evening, to 
meet the latter on his return, Hazel disclosed her plan. 

" You have more money than you want, have you not, 
papa?" she began. ''I know you have, for you have 
told me so, and I am going to tell you of something you 
can do with it." 

<*Welir' said Sir Reginald, smiling at her eager face. 
" I know you think it a duty not to let me waste my spare 
cash 1 What am I to do with it this time ? " 

*' Buy a new organ for Ravenstone church," said HazeL 
" I hope you consider that a good object ? It is very much 
wanted, for the old one is completely worn out. I don't 
want you to do it now, directly, but I think you had better 
before very long, and then " 

" Ah, I see what you are drifting at ! " said Sir Reginald. 
*^ You want me to give the management of this £ne new 
organ to your old friend, Mr. Everard. Isn't that it 1 " 

" What a capital guess I " said Hazel, laughing. " Yes, I 
want him to come and end his days here in peace, papa. 
You must give him a very good salary, and he shall lodge 
in that pretty little house close to the church, with old 
Widow Potter, who will enjoy looking after him and making 
him comfortable. He is beginning to look very old 
and feeble, and I think the easy work he would have 
here would suit him better than his work at St. 
Mary'a He told me that the management of that large 
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choir was almost too much for him, and that he did not feel 
strong enough to give the organ recitals, as he used to do. 
And I think if he had a beautiful organ here he would be 
perfectly happy, and would like to live in this quiet, peace* 
ful place, better than anywhere else. We would go and see 
him and make him happy, and get people to be kind to him. 
Don't you like my plan, papa ? " 

" Oh, very much,'' answered Sir Reginald. " I will think 
it over, and we will talk to Arthur about it this evening. 
I suppose you have told him already, and that you have 
been plotting together against my purse ? " 

Hazel shook her head. " No, he doesn't know anything 
about it," she said. " I thought I would find out if you 
approved of my plan before I said anything to him. He 
will be glad too, for if he is to be rector of Ravenstone by 
and by, he will want a respectable organ in his church." 

"I suppose so," said Sii* Reginald. '^And the present 
rector might not object to it. So the thing is to be done, 
is it? And when the organ is ready, how am I to get 
possession of my friend Stuart's organist % " 

" He will easily find another," said Hazel ; " and he will 
be glad for Mr. Everard to have a happy home like what 
we will make for him, to end his days in. I don't think he 
will make any difficulties. You must get one of Wood- 
ward's organs, papa, for Arthur says they are especially 
good." 

" I expect you and he will ruin me between you," said 
Sir Reginald. " You will expect me to find new organs for 
all the churches in the county by degrees, and to establish 
funds for the comfortable maintenance of all the organists 
in the kingdom ! Well, I will begin with my own parish, 
and see what wonders I can effect by the time Mr. Thurs- 
field is in possession." 

"Thank you, papa!" said Hazel, earnestly; "you are 

very good." 

a-29 
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And with great delight she told Arthur half-an-hour 
later of her scheme, and her father's promise to carry it oat 
if possible. Sir Reginald had a consultation with Arthur 
on the subjecti and finding him equally eager with Hazd, 
both for the new organ and for his blind friend's comfort-, 
promised to see Mr. Stuart and Mr. Everard as soon as 
possible, and suggest the idea to them. 

The next evening found Arthur and his wife installed in 
their Cambridge home, with which Hazel was quite as 
delighted as Miss Winifred could desire. The two years and 
a-half which they spent in that home were very happy as well 
as very busy ones, and great was Hazel's triumph in the 
honours won by her husband at the close of his university 
career — ^honours which, he declared, had been more than 
half gained by the help of the bright face which had always 
welcomed him at home, and the sympathy and encourage- 
ment which had never failed to spur him on, when his work 
had been in danger of flagging. Hazel was especially 
delighted when he obtained the musical degree, for which 
he had been diligently working, and it was with a joyful 
and thankful heart that she witnessed his ordination, a 
short time after he left the university, and thought of the 
years of patient toil and self-denial which were at last 
rewarded by this realisation of his earliest wishes. 

Arthur was curate of Bavenstone for a year, and after 
taking priest's orders, succeeded to the living on the 
resignation of the aged and infirm rector. Plenty of work 
came to his hands, for a large and much-neglected hamleti 
belonging to another parish, was placed under his charge, 
by a mutual arrangement with the clergyman to whom it 
really belonged, who, in delicate health, and with more 
work than he knew how to get through, was very glad 
to turn it over to the willing hands of the young rector 
of Ravenstone. 

The new organ had been ready, and Mr. Everard 
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installed in his pretty cottage, about a year before Arthur's 
ordination, and Hazel thought, when she and her husband 
came home to enter upon their parish work, that the bright, 
happy face, which her blind friend wore, bore sufficient 
witness to the success of her scheme. That first year of 
their life at Havenstone was shadowed by the death of 
Oaptain Thursfield, who had been gradually growing weaker 
and weaker ever since his illness on first arriving at the 
Tower. His children were constantly at his side during 
the last few days of his life, which were bright and 
peaceful, and free from much sufiering. He died with their 
hands in his, blessing them as the means by which God had 
brought him at last to give up his evil courses, and had led 
him to repentance. And with their sorrow was mingled 
deep joy and thankfulness for the bright light which came 
at the eventide of that dark, wasted life. 

Miss Winifred and Miss Evelyn lived on at the Tower, 
happy in being so near to both their ** children,'' as they 
•called them. Miss Winifred never cleared out the "Jungle," 
though often urged to do so. It should remain, she said, in 
stern self<punishment, as a reminder to her of the years of 
sorrow which her prejudice and unforgiving temper had 
caused to the nephew and niece whom she dearly loved, and 
as a reproach to her for having so long and cruelly mis- 
judged one who had proved himself to be the "noblest 
of men." 

" Do not make excuses, Evelyn," she would say to her 
sister, who was sometimes distressed at her continual self- 
reproach. " I shall never cease to blame myself for my 
conduct to that poor boy. Do not ask me to do so. My 
only comfort is in self-blame." 

And it was said in the Tower kitchen that " Missis was 
grown a wonderful deal more gentle lately," and for this 
reason her obstinacy with regard to the ghost's favourite 
haiint was forgiven by her domestics, and the ghost died a 
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natural death. But that there had been a ghost was a fact 
cook would never give up, let others laugh as they would. 
She maintained her right to believe what she pleased, sup- 
porting herself in this doctrine against all disputants by the 
asseveration that " Missis had always done the same, and 
never gave up her opinions for nobody." 

The old lighthouse continued to defy as bravely as ever 
the roaring winds and waves which battled round it, and 
Arthur and Hazel never went to Fointhaven without visit- 
ing their favourite spot, and the dear old friends who still 
occupied it. Their little children learnt to love the ^* tall 
house," in which their mother had lived, and the rocks and 
the little pools in which she had played all alone when she 
was a child, and they were never tired of hearing about the 
coloured water and the wonderful things that were to be 
seen, and the beautiful sea-music which was to be heard, at 
Perilpoint Lighthouse. And they were never tired of 
wondering about the " beautiful thing '' which their father 
told them ^ had found there one day, and which they 
might find somewhere in their own house if they looked in 
the right place for it. They could not think why he always 
laughed when he told them about it, and why their mother 
and grandfather laughed too, and why their mother always 
looked so pleased about it, and had such bright eyes when 
it was talked of. The last suggestion they made as to its 
nature was, that it was a mermaid, though to be sure they 
could not imagine what part of the house it could be kept 
in. But their father told them that was certainly the 
nearest guess at the truth which they would be likely to 
make till they were bigger. And with that they were 
obliged to be satisfied, till they were old enough to find out 
what it was, that was in their father's estimation the " most 
beautiful thing in the world." 
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and interesting information upon almost every transatlantic topic we care to hear about, 
and the whole so neatly ana racily presented as to make tne book most readable. — 
Glasgow Herald, 

Mr. Adams's work is entertaining throughout, and certainly never dulL Incidents and 
ob6er\'ation8 crowd on one another in rapi«l succession, and every conceivable feature of 
American town life is touched upon and illustrated. Business, amusement, law, politics, 
and crime, all Knd places in these pages, and whether the impressions made on the author 
were, so to npeak, representative or not, his book is bright and interesting from first to 
last. — Alorning Post, 

Singularly well has Mr. Adams succeeded. . . . The author certainly made good use 
of his eyes and ears during his stay in America. Nothing seems to have escaped his 
observation, and very amu«iingly does he allude to the points of diflerence between 
ourselves and ** our cousins " in npeech, aspect, and manners. — Whitehall Review, 

We take leave of ** Our American Cousms," impressed at once by the amplitude of Its 
information, the sprightliness of its tone, the justice of its political reflections, and the 
general competence and candour of its social and literary criticism. — Newcastle Daily 
ChrcnicU. 

Those who cannot see the States for themselves may yet become exceedingly well- 
informed about them by reading " Our American Cousins." — Dundee Advertiser, 

A niost readable book ... is full of many droll incidents, stories, and iUustrationfl of 
domestic life. Mr. Adams exposes in a most adnurable manner several popukur errors 
about Americans, for which they will thank him, and has altogther produced a volume 
without a single dull page, and which every visitor to America for the first time would do 
well to take with hsm as a travelling companion. — Liverpool Mercury. 
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Twentieth Thousand Crovim 8vo, Illustrated, Cloth, Bevelled Boards, 

Gilt Edges, 3s. 6d. 

OUR QUEEN: 

A Sketch of the Life and Times of Victoria. By the Author of 

" Grcue Darting/* 

In sending forth these sketches of the life and times of our Queen, we fed 
that no apology is needed. It is impossible for any nation not to feel 
interested in its Sovereign, and we are so happy as to have a monarch whose 
character and actions have so endeared her to the hearts of her people that 
any information respecting her is eagerly welcomed ; and we are very much 
mistaken if the additional incidents which have been culled from various 
quarters, and are here grouped together, will not prove interesting to many 
of Her Majesty's loving subjects, for they show, at all events, that she is 
worthy of their love. 



Crown 8vo, Illustrated, Cloth Gilt, Price 3s. 6d. 

A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 

By Emity Grace Harding. 

" It is entitled to the first place in the order of merit" — Academy. 

*^It is impossible to read 'A Mountain Daisy' without enjoyment" — 
Scotsman. 

"The charm which the story undoubtedly possesses arises from the 
contemplation of the life of a pure and lovable girl in its relation to those 
about her. . . , The author may be justly congratulated on a legitimate 
success." — Morning Post, 

** It is always a treat in these days of sensation to come across a novel at 
once amusing and harmless, and ' A Mountain Daisy ' unites these qualities. 
Without approaching to insipidity, it sets forth a healthy story of every-day 
life, which leads to some sufficiently interesting situations. . . . ' A Mountain 
Daisy ' cannot fail to prove a general favourite." — Sunday Titnes. 



IN PREPARATION. 
By the Author of ^^ A Mountain Daisy:* 

Hazel; or. Perilpoint Lighthouse. 
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i8th Thousand, Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, Price 2s. 6d., with Photo- 
Portrait taken at Khartoum. 

LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON. 

By the Author of " Our Queen^ •« Grace Darling^ etc. 

Chap. I. Gonlon's Birth, Parentage, and Early Work. — Chap. IL Assistant 
Comiui.s8ioDer, and First VUit to China. — Chap. II [. Hiing-Tsue-Scliiien. — 
Chap. IV. The Ever- Victorious Amiy.— Chap. V. Successes and Trials. — Chap. VL 
The Rebel Burgevine. — Chap. VII. In the Thick of the Fij,'ht.— Chan. VIII. After 
the JSurremler of Soochow. — Chap. IX. Gordon again takes the tield. — Chap. X. 
The Diii>»aniling of the £ver-Victori(»us Army. — Chap. XI. The CoIIaiise of the 
Rebellion.— Chap. XII. At Gravpsen«I.— Chap. XIII. Gordon's First Visit to the 
Sondan. — Chap. XIV. What is the Soudan ?-— Chap. XV. Gonlon's Pretleeessor in 
the Soudan. —Chap. XVI. The Slave Trade in the Soudan.— Chap. XVII. Lilwrty. 
— Chap. XVIII. Near King Mtesa's Land. — Cha^». XIX. In Abyssinia. — Chap. XX. 
The Level Balance. — Chap. XXI. Romulus Gessi. — Chap. XXII. King Johannis of 
Abyssinia. — Chap. XXIII. Rest or Wurk.— Chap. XXIV. Troubles in the Soudan. — 
Chap. XXV. Gonhm's Response. — Chap. XXVI. Subsequent Events in the Souilan. 
— Chap. XXVIl. Slavery and Gordon's Proclamation. — Chap. XXVIII. A Christian 
Hero. 

'* The book is written with marked ability, shows a high appreciation of the 
Christian character of the man, and is altogether a very succinct and worthy record 
of a wonderful life. It brings the General's history down \m a very recent date." — 
The Chridian. 

" The Life of General Gordon, published by Walter Scott, Paternoster Souare, is a 
book sure to be read with interest both by old and young." — i/onie and Fareijn 
Church Work, May 1884. 

" The book before us is thoroughly well done. The story of Gordon's eventful 
tad romantic life is told clearly, graphically, and without unnecessary padding." — 
The LiUrary Churchvian. 

By the same Author, Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, Illustrated, Price 2s. 6d. 

NEW WORLD HEROES: 

LINCOLN AND GARFIELD. 

The Life Story of two self made Men whom the People made 

Presidents. 

To the boys and youths of Great Britain, whose only inheritance is the heritaffa 
of Work, this chronicle of two lives is atl'ectionately dedicated, in the hope that it 
may inspire them with \\o\\e and courage for the race that is before them. The wish 
of the compiler Ls that as it is read by British firesides, or in British plavgrouuda^ 
many voung eyes may brighten with new resolution — many hearts beat high with 
fresh aetermination. That which Abraham Lincoln and James Garfield were, others 
may become. Nearly, if not all, the possibilities that faced them stand waiting for 
those who have the power to win them. The tall giant who emanci|tated the slaves, 
and the gentlemanly scholar whose guiding-star was Honesty, being dead yet speak ; 
and their cry rings through the land— LiVB worthily, not for tutmelf, but fob 
THT FELLOW-MAN, A>'D FOB THY GoD I And it Will surely reach the ears, and 
sink into the hearts of some whom the future shall crown as the New Heroes of ths 
Old World. 
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Grown 8yo, doth. Bevelled Boards, 2& 6d. 

The Religious Sentiments of Charles 

Dickena. By 0. H. McKeczie. 



flDcmorable flDcn of tbe IRlneteentb Ccntun?- 

Each Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, with Photo Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
New Edition. 50th Thousand, brought down to date. 

W. E. Gladstone : His Life and Work. By 

Lewis Apjohn. 

"A most comprehensive account of Mr. Gladstone's political career. It is a 
painstaking and trustworthy compilation." — Tli^e London IVeekly DespateK 

"A very interesting aud readable book it will be found to be. Tlie book ii 
well writteo, neatly printed, and handsomely bound, and gives promise that 
the series will be a success." — Tfie Gkisyow Daily Mail, 

New Edition. 40th Thousand. 

The Earl of Beaconsfield : His Life and 

Work. By Lewis Apjohn. 

" Those who wish for a succinct, entertaining, and interesting biography of 
the deceased statesman cannot find a better one than that which lies before 
us." — Durham Chronicle, 

" A careful, and on the whole an impartial narrative of the facts in the 
career of the man it describes. . . . The analysis of Lord Beaconsfield's produc- 
tions are especially minute und instructive. An exceedingly timeous book." — 
Scotiman, 

John Bright and the Peace Party. By 

Lewis Apjohn. 

'*This is the title of a very interesting biographical and historical volume 
which has just been published, the author being Mr. Lewis Anjolin. In its 
pages are furnished an excellent sketch of the seventy years of political life, and 
Mr. Bright's political career is delineated in a masterly manner." — NoUtTiguam 
JoumaL 

Richard Cobden and the Free Traders. 

By Lewis Apjohn. 

"To those members of the working and trading classes who have fallen nnder 
the influence of the reciprocity craze we recommend, as a corrective^ the pemsa) 
of this cheap volume." — Liverpool Mercury. 
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Now ready. Second Edition. Price 1&, or Cloth Limp, Is. 6d« 

Health Resorts of Northern England. By 

Bichard Ellis, F.R.C.S. Edin., Senior Surgeon Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Throat and Ear Hospital. With New Chapters on Whitby, 

Scarltorough, Redcar, Salcbum, Harrogate, etc. Where to go, 

and why, with Hints on Sea Bathing, eta 
" Dr. Ellis lioR done very good service in classifying for bis profesnional brethren tbe 
" Health HesortA of the North of England," and has ])laced in the hands of the laity a 
little work which all may read with interest and protit. It la rich in facts of history, 
and is replete with {loiuts of geographical and geological worth." — Liverpool Mtdico- 
Chvrurffical Juumal, Jan. }884. 

Kow ready. Price 2s. Paper, or 3s 6d Cloth Interleaved. 

The Land of the Vikings: a Popular Guide 

to Norway. By C. Jurgenson. Containing full description of that 
Wonderful Country, Maps of the Routes, and every other informa- 
tion useful to the Traveller. 
" This ap{>ears to deserve to be what it is called, ' a popular guide.' It gives a sketch 
of tbe history of Norway, its })olitic8, people, and country, hints to tourists, routes to 
Norway, Bergen, the Vohs districts, Bergen to North Cape, the mo8t reniarkuble fjelds 
and ^jordn and jilaces, hints as to steamboats, fishing, shooting, cuirency, and all other 
matters likely to be required by tourists." — ICaaUm Morning S^ews, J uue Id, ISAi, 

New and Cheap Edition. Price la 

Stenography, or, Shorthand Writing ; without a 

Master. By John D. Lowes. 

"Mr. Lowes has long been considered, and justly so, one of the best shorthand- 
writers in the country ; and has otten been urged to place in the hands of the public 
tbe system which lie (practises, and which he has, by years of careful study, brought 
to a state of perfection. Tlie system is noteworthy for its simplicity; and that it 
can be efficiently i)ractised is pioved by the successful carter which Mr. Lowes has 
had as a reporter.' — AewccuUle Daily Journal. 

Price, Paper Boards, 2s. 6d., Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Law of Compensation under the Agri- 
cultural Holdings (England) Act, 1883. 

" Several text books have already lieen written on this very important Act, but for 
fulness of information, for clearness of arrangements, for luciility of style, and for 
general helpfulness to all who desire to grasp the scope and the contents of the Act, 
this volume has as yet no superior. The tables of contents, statutes, and cases, 
show the fitness of tlie author tor the great work which he im|)osed on himself. The 
very lull index, also, will be very handy lor reference. The book has a sub- 
stantial apfiearance, and is published at a very low price." — 27ie Old/iam Chnmicle, 
16th March 1884. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

Handy Guide to Conveyancing Costs under 

the Solicitors' Rerauneration Aco, 1881, By J. Hough. 
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KENILWORW SERIES OF NOVELS, 



This Series of Novels contains a Choice Selection 
by Standard Authors, Illustrated with Six Full-page 
Drawings, printed on good paper, and handsomely 
bound in Ornamental Binding. 

Each Crown 8uo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards^ 2s. 6d. 



The Pickwick Papers. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 

Oliver Twist. 

Sketches by Boz. • 

Barnaby Rudge. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. 

Paul Clifford. 

Eugene Aram. 

Ernest Maltravers. 

Alice. 

Ivanhoe. 

Kenilworth. 

Jacob Faithful. 

Roderick Random. 

Peregrine Pickle. 

To. be followed by 
Authors, such as Dickens. 



The Scottish Chiefs. 

The Inheritance. 

Wood Leighton. 

Self-Control. 

Democracy. 

Arlington. 

Sybil Lennard. 

Lawrie Todd. 

The Cardinals Daughter. 

Alice Leslie. 

The Man of Business. 

Refugees of Martinique. 

Heiress of Bruges. 

Katherine Randolph. 

the works of other Popular 
Fielding, Scott, Lytton, etc. 
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Z\)C Cbttsttan 1belp Series 

OF NEW REWARD BOOKS. 

EACH Cr. Zvo, CLOTH, BEVELLED BOARDS, 2s. 6d 



THE YOUNG WOMAN'S FRIEND; 

OR, THE DUTIES, TRIALS, LOVES, AND HOPES OF WOMAN. 

Designed for the Young Woman, the Young Wife, and the Mother. 

By DANIEL C. EDDY, D.D. 



THE YOUNG MAN'S FRIEND, 

CONTAINING 

Admonitions for the Erring, Counsel for the Tempted, 

Hope for the Fallen. 

Designed for tne Young Man, the Husband, and the Father. 

By DANIEL C. EDDY. D.D. 



CHRISTIAN HEROINES; 

Or, Lives and Sufferings of Female Missionaries 

in Heathen Lands. 

By DANIEL C. EDDY, D.D. 



THE ANGELS' WHISPERS; 

Or, ECHOES OF SPIRIT VOICES. 

Designed to console the Mourning Husband and Wife, Father 

and Mother, Son and Daughter, Brother and Sister. 

By DANIEL C. EDDY. D.D. 
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NEW SERIES OF BIJOU BOOKS, 

Crown 82mo, Price .6 d. each. 

These little Books are Beautifully Bound in Cloth Liixnp, 

Printed on ffood Paper, with red lines, and full gilt side. 



Cheery Lays for Dreary Days. 

Songs in the House of our Pilgrimage. 

God s Greetings in Nature, and Man's Responses. 

Bijou Thoughts for Busy Moments. 

Helpful Counsels for those who wish to make Progress 

in the Life of Holiness. 

Suggestive Thoughts for Meditative Minds. 

Sketches by Great Masters, of Scenes, Places, and 

Persons, taken from Standard Authors. 

The Compliments of the Season ; or, Words for all 

Times. 

On Business Only. Little Illustrations and Suggestions 

regarding Business Qualifications and Successes. A Book relating 
to Work. 

Home, Sweet Home. ^ Lyrics and Songs on Home 

and Family Life. 

In Fun and in Earnest. Selections in Prose and Verse, 

chiefly humorous. 

Golden Sands from the German Ocean of Thought. 

Selections from German Authors, Ancient and Modern. 

The Land o* the Leal, and other Songs. 



The above are now Bound in Roan, - • zs. each. 

Also in Sets of Six, Pasteboard Cases, . • 3s. od« 

„ „ „ Strong Cloth Boxes, - 33. 6d« 



In Preparation, Two New Text Books uniform with the above. 

Bible Thoughts for all Times. 
Golden Thoughts from the New Testament, 



The followinj? List of Books will bo fonnd the most marvellons valne ever 
offered to the Pnhlic. Siiitahle for Puhlic or Piivate Libraries, School and 

other presentation. Stronpfly and Neatly Bound in Half 
Persian Calf. Marbled Edges and Sides, Price 3/6. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 

LIST OF REVVTARD BOOKS. 



OUR AMERICAN COUSINS. 

By W. E. Adams. 

LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON. 
By the Author of ** New World Heroes." 

OUR gUEKM. 

By the Author of " Grace Darling." 

NEW WORLD HEROES. 

By the Author of '* General Gordon." 

lAfK OF GARIBALDL 

By Howard Blackett 

LIFE AND TIMES OF ROBERT 

MOFFAT, D. D. 

By Rev. William Walters. 

LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE. 

LIFE OF BEACONSFIELD. 

RICHARD C(^RDEN AND THE 
FREE TRADERS. 

JOHN BRIGHT and the PEACE 
PARTY. By Lewis Apjohn. 

LIFE OF H. W. BEEHHER. 

By Rev. J Lloyd. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE, 
LL. D. By J. Robertson. 

LIFE OF GRACE DARLING. 

By Eva Hope. 






FAMOUS ENGINEERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By J. F. Layson. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

By Oliver Goldsmith. 

THE PRINCE of the HOUSE of 
DAVID. By Be V. J. Ingraham. 

THE BOOK OF MARTYRS. 

By John Foxe. 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS AND 

HOLY WAR. By John Bunyan. 

VILLAGE TALES. By Miss Mitford. 

GOLDEN GLEAMS : Selections 

FROM H. W. Beecheu. 

By Rev. J. Lloyd. 

MEMORABLE SHIPWRECKS and 
ADVENTURES. By J. F. Laysou. 

A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 

By Emily Grace Harding. 

TALES AND SKETCHES OF THE 
COVENANTERS. 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 

By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

By De Foe. 



DOODmvQC 



^ LIST OF NOVELS. 3ie^ 



BARNABY RUDGE. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 
NICHOLAS NiCKLEBY. 
OLIVER TWIST. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

By Charles Dickens. 

RODERICK RANDOM. 
PEREGRINE PICKLE. 

By T. Smollett 

IVANHOE. 

KEN I L WORTH. By Sir Walter Scott 

JACOB FAITHFUL. 

By Captain Marryat 
PAUL CLIFFORD. 
EUGENE ARAM. 
EARNEST MALTRAVERS. 

ALICE ; OR, The Mystekirs. 

By Lord Lytton. 
THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. 

By Miss Jane Porter. 



THE INHERITANCE. 

By Miss Ferrler 
DEMOCRACY. An American Novel. 

ARLINGTON. By T. H. Lister. 

SYBIL LENNARD. By Mrs. Grey. 

LAWRIE TODD. By John Gait 

CARDINAL'S DAUGHTER. 

By R. M. Daniels. 

ALICE LESLIE. 

By Percy B. St John. 
WOOD LEIGHTON. 

By Mary Howitt 
The REFUGEES of MARl'INIQUE. 

By Eugene Sue. 
THE MAN OF BUSINESS. 

By Mrs. Gore. 
THE HEIRESS OF BRUGES. 

By T. C. Grattan, 
KATHERINE RANDOLPH. 

Edited by Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
SELF-CONTROL. Bv Mnrv Bnmton. 
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Elegant fl^resentation Boofe 

SUITABUE FOB 

BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, SCHOOL PRIZES, 

Etc., Etc 



^■a^ 



3s. Od. Series. 

Our American Cousins. W. E. Adams. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards. 

Our Queen. By the Author of « Grace Darling." 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards, Gilt Edges, Illustrated. 

A Mountain Daisy. Emily Grace Harding. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards, Gilt Edges, Illustrated. 

Hazel : or, Perilpoint Lighthouse. Emily Grace Harding. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards, Gilt Edges, Illustrated. 

2s. 6d. Series, Gilt Edges, 3s. 

Each Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, Bevelled Boards. 

Life and Times of W. E. Gladstone. 

With Photo Portrait Lewis Apjohn. 

Life and Work of Lord Beaconsfield. 

With Photo Portrait. Lewis Apjohn. 
Life of John Bright. with Photo Portrait. Lewis Apjohn. 

Life of Richard Cobden. with Photo Portrait. Lewis Apjohn. 

Life of General Gordon. By the Author of " Grace Darling." 

Life of Dr. Moffat. Illustrated. Rev. William Walters, 

ife of Garibaldi. Illustrated Howard Blackett 
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Life of David Livingstone. Illustrated, j. Robertson. 

Life of Grace Darling. Illustrated. Eva Hope. 

Life of Rev. H. Ward Beecher. Portrait. j. t. Lloyd 

New World Heroes. Illustrated. Author of "Grace Darling." 

J. F. Layson. 
J. F. Layson. 



Famous Engineers. Illustrated. 
Memorable Shipwrecks. Illustrated. 
Tales and Sketches of the Covenanters. 
Religious Sentiments of Dickens. 
Golden Gleams. 



C H. McKenzie. 
J. T. Lloyd 



12 Double Volumes, Foolscap 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, 3s. each. 

Copyright Edition. 

WILSON'S TALES OF THE BORDERS 

AND OF SCOTLAND: 
HISTORICAL, TRADITIONARY, AND IMAGINATIVE. 

Revised by Alexander Leighton. 

NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS, 

Suitable for Birthday Presents, School Prizes, etc., etc. 

Eadi Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards, Price 2s. 6d ; Gilt Edges, 3s., 
with numerous Illustrations, printed on good Paper, and handsomely 
bound in Ornamental Binding. 



Robinson Crusoe. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

The Prince of the House of David. 

The Book of Martyrs. 

The Scottish Chiefs. 

Pilgrim's Progress and Holy Wan 

Village Tales. 



Daniel de Foe. 

Goldsmith. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Rev. J. Ingraham. 

John Foxe. 

Jane Porter. 

John Bunyan. 

Miss Mitford 



To be followed, at an early date, by such popular books as : — "The 
Throne of David," "Wide, Wide World," "Pillar of Fire," "Stepping 
Heavenwards," Etc., Etc. 
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Zbc 612P01? Scrica of l0* &t>. IRewart) Boofta* 

CROWN »uo, CLOTH, GILT EDGES. 



Qypi7 BreyntoxL 

Gypsy's Cousin Joy. In which Joy comes to Yorkbury. 
Gypsy's Sowing and Reaping. Which concerns Gipsy and Tom. 
Gypsy's Year at the Golden Crescent. In which Gipsy goes to 
BoardiDg-achooL 
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la* Serlea of IRrwart) 3Booka* 

Square 8vo, Cloth Gilt, is., or in Bevelled Boards, Gilt Edges, is. 6d. 
A Month's Holiday; or, Work is War against Misery. Translated 

from the German. Square 8vo, in Cloth, Gilt, Frontispiece. 

Married without Leave; or, Recollections of a Garrison Town. 

By Lieut-CoL Plummeb. Square 8vo, in Cloth, Gilt, Frontispiece. 

How Uncle John was Conquered. Square 8 vo, in Cloth, Gilt, 

Frontispiece. 

life of George Stephenson: The Locomotive and the Railway. 

Square 8vo, in Cloth, Gilt, with Chromo-Lithograph Portrait. 

Life^ of Robert Stephenson : The Extension of the Railway 

System. Square 8vo, in Cloth, Gilt, with Chromo-Lithograph Portrait. 

The Life and Explorations of Dr. Livingstone, the Great 

Missionary Traveller. Sfjnare 8vo, with Portrait of Dr. Livingstone, and 
several Full-page Illustrations, in Cloth, Gilt 

The Foundling, and other Tales. A Book for the Young. 

Square 8vo, in Cloth, Gilt, Frontispiece. 

The Covenanter's Bridal, and other Stories for Young Peopla 

Square Svo, in Cloth, Gilt, Froutis[>iece. 

Aunt Margaret's Courtship, and other Tales. Square Svo, io 

Cloth, Gilt, Frontisfliece. 

Garibaldi: The Italian Hero and Patriot. His Life and 

Adventures. Square 8vo, in Cloth, Gilt, with Portrait and Vignette in 
Colours. 

Life of Felix Neff, Pastor of the High Alps. Square Svo, in 

Cloth, Gilt, Frontispiece. 

Proverb Stories. By Annie Cazenove. Square Svo, in Cloth, 

Gilt, Frontispiece. 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 

THE DOCTOR'S CORNER, 

Reprinted from the " Newcastle Weekly Chronicled 



_^4 



eONTENTS. 



DIGESTION AND INDIGESTION— Early Theories— Mastication and its Objects- 
Water or other Fluids at Dinner— Digestion of Starchy Foods— Digestion of Food in the 
Stomach— Gastric Fluid -Uses of Bile. HEADACHES— Dyspeptic or Sick Headache— 
BUious-Coiisestive-Rheumatic— Nervous. CONSUMPriON, IS IT CURABLE? IS 
IT CONTAGIOUS? BREAKFAST -Apportioning Meals -Quality and Natureof Break- 
fast depend on Occupation — Coffee, when indicated— Tea much abnseil — Cocoa. DINNER 
—Proper time to Dine- Exercise after Dinner—" Forty winks after Dinner" — '• Chatted 
Food is Half Digested "—List of Foods Ba.sily Digested -Ditto, Difficult of Digestion- 
Table indicating comparative digestibility of uiflTerent Foods. IS ALCOHOL A 
CAUSE OF CONSUMPTION? OUGHT CONSUMPTIVES TO MARRY? DIET 
OF THE SICK— In Fevers and InHaumation. NURSING OP SICK CHILDREN— 
Signs of Health— Signs of Pain — Temperature and Management of Sick-Room— How to 
give Medicine— Position— Bath. SICK NURSING OF ADULTS— Hope, Sympathy, 
Cheerfulness— How to change Body and Bed Linen — Spring Mattress v. Feather Bed — 
Cleanliness— Ventilation— Gas in Bedroom— Variety. CORPULENCE— Bantingism. 
SCARLET FEVER— How to pravent it Spreading— Disinfectants— How to Disinfect a 
Fever Room. R 15- VACCI NATION— Wiien Required— At what Intervals. SUMMER 
DIARRHCEA— Causes— Treatment. TEKTH— Does Sufflir Decay Teeth— Sugar as an 
Article of Diet— Management of the Teeth. USB OF FRUIT— Rules to Enjoy Fruit 
Advantageously in Health and Disease. WATER AS A SUMMER BIj^VERAGE. 
FEEDING OF CHILDREN— Diet on appearance of First Teeth— Cocoa as a Food for 
Children — Diet at Twelve Months— Recipe for Infants' Food — How to make Bread 
Jelly, Oatmeal Gruel, Porridge, Sago, Bread and Milk — To prepare Mutton and Beef-tea 
for Children — A ChiM's Pudding— At what age to give Animal Food— Quantity to give — 
Sweets- Fat for Children. HOW TO FEED BABY— Nature's Model -Artificial 
Feeding— Composition and values of different Milks — How to test Cow's Milk— Con- 
densed Milk — How often should an infant be Nursed or Fed. RECIPES— Beef-tea— Cold 
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